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INTRODUCTION 


The drama, and more particularly the theater, has 
been somewhat neglected in the annual reviews cover- 
ing the artistic achievements of the year. The drama, 
at least, as it refers particularly to the “ regular ” theat- 
rical season. Notice is frequently taken of the various 
forward movements, and the work of interested ama- 
teur and semi-amateur organizations. Those interested 
specifically in the Little Theater movement, for exam- 
ple, have been kept well informed of the activities and 
achievements of its sponsors. But there is still some- 
thing to be said for the theater season that, for all its 
regularity and its admitted commercialism, still plays 
an important part in the lives of the people. 

The purpose of this volume, therefore, is to fill an- 
other of those long-felt wants of which, it pleases au- 
thors to assume, the public is never conscious until the 
want is supplied. The aim has been to cover, as com- 
pletely and as accurately as possible, the activities of 
the theatrical season in New York, the theory being 
that by so doing we cover at least the physical source 
of supply of the drama in America. ‘There are, it is 
true, a number of productions of new plays made each 
season outside of New York, particularly in Chicago 
and Boston, and a scattering few in other cities. These 
are no less important than the productions made in New 
York, but it happens that in nine cases out of ten they 
are preliminary showings of plays intended later for the 
New York market, and, being worthy, they invariably 
reach New York within a season of their production. 


We feel, therefore, that every drama entitled to inclu- 
lll 
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sion in this record is shown in New York some months 
ahead of the time it is ready to be submitted to the coun- 
try at large, and it is the theater followers of the coun- 
try at large whom we seek to serve. , 

The body of the book contains excerpts, or descrip- 
tive synopses, of the ten best plays of the year. For 
the selection of these particular plays no more is 
claimed than that they represent the best judgment of 
the editor, variously confirmed by the public’s indorse- 
ment. The intention frankly has been to compromise 
between the popular success, as representing the choice 
of the people who support the theater, and the success 
with sufficient claim to literary distinction of text or 
theme to justify its publication. As frequently has 
been pointed out, there are many plays that read well 
which do not “act,” as the players phrase the descrip- 
tion, and many a success that “ acts,” usually by reason 
of the popularity and skill of the players engaged, be- 
comes the sheerest piffle when submitted to the test of 
type. Therefore a sanely considered compromise of 
some sort is necessary to balance the selection. 

If we seem to have favored the American drama and 
the native dramatist, it has been without prejudice. 
However, in making a choice between a play of foreign 
and one of native authorship, other things being equal, 
we have not hesitated to give the native dramatist the 
benefit of his proud countryman’s interest in his suc- 
cess. We were, for instance, momentarily in doubt as 
to whether we should take W. Somerset Maugham’s 
immensely amusing and cleverly written English com- 
edy, “Too Many Husbands,” or Salisbury Field’s 
equally bright, but perhaps a shade less ingenious 
American comedy, “ Wedding Bells.” The fact that 
of the two the Englishman’s comedy seemed to us quite 
a bit the more dependent upon the cleverness of the 
English actors who played it, helped in the decision, but 
we daresay had the Englishman written “ Wedding 
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Bells ” and the American “ Too Many Husbands ” we 
should have taken the latter play. 

We have included “The Jest,” which, technically, 
belongs with the productions of 1918-19, having been 
produced in the late spring of 1919, first, because it 
represents one of the outstanding dramatic successes of 
the last decade, and, second, because though it was first 
produced a year ago it achieved its greatest success 
when its run was resumed at the beginning of last 
season. 

There can be little doubt as to the others. John 
Drinkwater’s “ Abraham Lincoln” is easily the most 
inspiring dramatic success of our time. Being a 
chronicle play, and divided into episodes with but a 
thread of continuity, it is one of those plays that is 
much more impressive in the acting than in the read- 
ing, and we have therefore reduced it to the descrip- 
tive synopsis form in the hope of thus more clearly 
visualizing the action. 

Eugene O’Neill’s “ Beyond the Horizon” is like- 
wise one of the fine achievements of the theater, for a 
duplication of which I believe American theatrical his- 
torians will search vainly. We, at least, recall no 
serious drama of native authorship to be compared 
with it in the quality of its observant philosophy, its 
homely and truthful characterization, its gripping 
theme, its inexorable logic. It won for Mr. O’Neill 
the Pulitzer prize of $1,000 as “the best play of the 

eas.’ 

; James Forbes’ **The Famous Mrs. Fair” is of 
lighter weight, but it, too, has the advantage of a 
soundly fashioned foundation of character, and that 
holding human quality that differentiates the real 
from the superficial and artificial drama. 

Booth Tarkington’s “ Clarence” has been classified 
by one of its reviewers as the “finest light comedy 
ever written by an American.” While personally we 
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consider this praise somewhat extravagant, holding 
“Clarence ” to be a cleverly written and amusing play, 
but verging too closely upon farce, and swinging too 
wide of plausibility, to be accepted seriously as repre- 
senting the native drama at its best, we feel it is easily 
entitled to its place in this list of entertainments. 

St. John Ervine’s “ Jane Clegg ”’ is, to us, a perfect 
sample of the domestic drama at its best, a keenly ana- 
lytical observation of character, with neither a forced 
scene nor a wasted speech in its three acts. Zoe 
Akins’ “ Declassee”” may truthfully be described, we 
believe, as the best imitation in style of the Pinero 
drawing-room drama that any American playwright 
has thus far achieved, which may be said without dis- 
credit to Miss Akins. When an imitation so closely 
approaches the work of a master it honors the imitator 
as greatly as it flatters the model. 

Of the lighter comedies selected, George Middle- 
ton and Guy Bolton’s “Adam and Eva” is whole- 
somely and characteristically American; a comedy 
drama with a touch of satire and a serious thought 
bracing its comedy theme, and “ Mamma’s Affair,” 
which won for Rachel Barton Butler a $500 prize of- 
fered by Producer Oliver Morosco, and for Profes- 
sor George Baker’s Harvard playwrights such addi- 
tional fame as attaches to the production of a reason- 
ably popular play written by a graduate of “ English 
47,’ is a light but clever satire. And so the list is com- 
pleted. 

As for the remainder of the book’s contents they 
are intended as a comprehensive record of the season 
as a whole. Though we consider that the theater year 
proper begins in August and is ended by the first of 
the succeeding June we have included in this record 
such summer productions as were made in June and 
July and continued playing during the fall months. 
It is a compilation, we believe, that has not previously 
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been attempted in so complete a form, and it is hoped 
in succeeding volumes to amplify and improve upon 
it. As a work of reference we hope the Year Book 
will prove of interest to those whose pleasure it is to 
keep in close touch with the theater and of some value 
to those whose work demands such a reference con- 
stantly within reach. In compiling the list of advance 
bookings for the season of 1920-21 we are grateful for 
the assistance of Mr. Victor Leighton and Mr. Jules 
Murry. 
B. M. 


Forest Hills, L. I., 
June 15, 1920. 


THE BEST PLAYS OF 1919-20 


THE BEST PLAYS OF 1919-1920 


THE SEASON IN REVIEW 


FOR five weeks following the August opening of 
the theatrical season of 1919-20 the actors’ strike 
halted, and also enlivened, the drama’s progress. The 
Actors’ Equity Association, which had for some years 
been gaining in strength and importance, issued what 
amounted to an ultimatum regarding certain reforms 
that its members had voted should be put into effect. 
These included extra pay for extra performances, 
eight performances to constitute a week’s work, pay 
for rehearsals over a stipulated number necessary to 
the staging of a production, and full pay for those 
pre-holiday weeks, the week before Christmas and 
Holy Week, when for years it had been a common 
custom either to lay the company off without pay or 
play and pay half salaries. The actors demanded pay 
when they played. There were other minor problems 
involved, but these were the main contentions. The 
actors agreed to submit the issues to arbitration, but 
the managers refused the offer, saying that inasmuch 
as the Actors’ Equity had allied itself with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor it had become in effect a 
labor organization, subject to the dictation of the 
supreme council of the laborites, and could not there- 
fore speak for itself as exclusively an association of 
actors. 

. For the first weeks of the strike neither side made 
much headway. The managers completed their own 
I 
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organization, agreed to an assessment of a heavy fine 
if any of them should violate his promise to refuse to 
engage members of the Equity Association or should 
otherwise compromise with the enemy, and the actors 
took readily to the familiar methods of winning 
strikes, first by “ walking out” of the theaters and 
later by picketing the houses that were “ unfair.” 
The managers financed their fight by heavy contribu- 
tions to a war fund, and the actors supplemented con- 
tributions and assessments by giving all-star Equity 
Benefits, which were hugely successful. 

The sympathy of the public appeared to be largely 
with the actors. The same qualities that had en- 
deared them to playgoing thousands placed them some- 
what in the position of personal friends who were 
seemingly being unjustly treated, and this public sym- 
pathy did much to strengthen their position. 

Toward the end of the trouble a rival organization 
known as the Actors’ Fidelity Association sprung into 
being. It was financed largely by George M. Cohan, 
who being both actor and manager, had sided with the 
managers and against his old associates of the Equity. 
The Fidelity attracted to its side some hundreds of 
those who were opposed to joining with the American 
Federation of Labor, feeling that art and labor had 
little in common. But by the time the Fidelity (the 
“Fidos” its members were called by their rivals) 
was established the Equity had the fight well in hand 
and finally, during the first week of September, at 
a meeting of representatives of the Producing Man- 
agers’ Association and the Actors’ Equity Association, 
with their respective attorneys, a compromise was 
reached and the strike declared off. 

It was, in the official announcements, a “ peace with- 
out victory,” with both sides reasonably satisfied, but 
most of the jollifying was done by the actors. There 
was surprising little bitterness and no attempted re- 
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prisals following the settlement. The Equity form 
of contract was agreed upon and within a few weeks 
the arbitration committees of the two contending or- 
ganizations had settled amicably several thousand in- 
dividual cases submitted for adjustment. The mem- 
bership of the Equity Association was practically 
tripled by spring, and, thanks partly to the theatrical 
prosperity that followed, the managers appeared sat- 
isied with the outcome. 

Following the strike there was a rush of new plays. 
By the end of the second week twenty-eight com- 
panies had reorganized and were playing in the Broad- 
way theaters. This number was rapidly added to 
until by October the full quota of approximately fifty 
musical and dramatic attractions were playing, a ma- 
jority of them to huge audiences. 

These included the exceptionally popular ‘ Light- 
nin’” and “ East is West,” the first of which began its 
run in August, 1918, and the latter in December, 1918, 
continuing, with the exception of the time lost during 
the strike, through the summer and the succeeding 
season. This gave “Lightnin’” the record for the 
longest continuous run in the history of New York 
theaters. It had been played for over 800 perform- 
ances and was still popular when this record was com- 
piled, while ‘‘ East Is West” had passed the 600 mark 
and was still pressing forward. 

In the September list also were ‘ Friendly Ene- 
mies,” “The Better ’Ole,” “The Royal Vagabond,” 
“The Ziegfeld Follies of 1919,” the Hippodrome’s 
“ Happy Days,” “ Adam and Eva,” “ A Voice in the 
Dark,” ‘‘ The Crimson Alibi,” ‘“ Clarence,’ ‘“ Civilian 
Clothes,” “ Moonlight and Honeysuckle,” ‘‘ The Five 
Million,” ‘ Scandal,” ‘‘ Greenwich Village Follies,” and 
“ The Gold Diggers.” “ Friendly Enemies ” and “ The 
‘Better ’Ole ” were hold-overs from the previous season 
and “ Scandal” had been brought on from Chicago, 
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where it had already achieved something of a record. 
This play ran through the season in New York, as also 
did “ Adam and Eva,” “ Clarence” and “ The Gold 
Diggers.” The others, with a considerable number of 
less popular attractions, enjoyed average runs of two, 
three or four months and were then sent on tour. 

October added “The Storm,” “ Declassee,” * Ap- 
ple Blossoms,” “Too Many Husbands,” “ His Honor 
Abe Potash,” “‘ The Little Whopper,” “ On the Hiring 
Line,” ‘* Buddies,” and the Winter Garden’s “ Pass- 
ing Show of 1919.” In Zoe Akins’ “ Declassee” 
Ethel Barrymore scored the most pronounced of her 
recent triumphs, and Booth Tarkington, who, in col- 
laboration with Harry Leon Wilson, had failed earlier 
in the season with ‘‘ Up From Nowhere,” was credited 
with having written in “Clarence” one of the best of 
American light comedies. Both these plays ran the 
season out, as also did “ Buddies” and “ The Passing 
Show,” while ‘‘ Apple Blossoms” achieved a cred- 
itable record of 236 performances. It was during Oc- 
tober that E. H. Sothern and Julia Marlowe returned 
to the stage for another season’s tour, playing “ Ham- 
let,” ‘ Twelfth Night ” and “ The Shrew.” They were 
highly successful. 

The November contributions were only thirteen in 
number. By this time the available theaters were 
mostly occupied with paying attractions. The most 
notable of the thirteen were the musical comedy, James 
Montgomery’s “Irene,” David Belasco’s production 
of his own and George Scarborough’s “The Son- 
Daughter,” both of which continued through till 
spring, and Salisbury Field’s “ Wedding Bells,” which 
ran for 168 performances. Others included Billie 
Burke’s return from a year in the cinema with Somer- 
set Maugham’s “Caesar’s Wife,” an interesting but 
not popular Irish drama, Lenox Robinson’s “* The Lost 
Leader,” and a production by the Theater Guild of 
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Sei Dean Howells’ “The Rise of Silas Lap- 
am.’ 

Counting out the Sundays there were nearly enough 
plays produced in December to provide a new play a 
night. Twenty-two productions were made. These 
included the long-heralded “ Aphrodite,” “ One Night 
in Rome,” “ My Lady Friends,” “ Monsieur Beau- 
caire,” “ Abraham Lincoln,” “ For the Defense,” “‘ The 
Sign on the Door,” “The Famous Mrs. Fair,” and 
Elsie Janis’ war-time revue. John Drinkwater’s 
“ Abraham Lincoln” immediately took its place as the 
dramatic sensation of the year. Hartley Manners’ 
“One Night in Rome” brought Laurette Taylor back 
to a public with which she is immensely popular, but 
failed to duplicate the success of her previous offerings. 
James Forbes’ “ The Famous Mrs. Fair” was credited 
with being by far the best of the post-war plays. 
‘“* Monsieur Beaucaire ” duplicated in New York some- 
thing of the success it previously had enjoyed in Lon- 
don, and Channing Pollock’s “ The Sign on the Door” 
was accepted as the most stirring of the season’s melo- 
dramas. There were also fourteen special matinee 
performances of Gorky’s “ Night Lodging ” during the 
month. 

During the mid-season weeks of January there were 
another fifteen plays produced but of the fifteen only 
four were successful in meeting the test of 100 per- 
formances or more. And that is the test Broadway 
applies. If an attraction continues to play, without 
undue forcing, for twelve or thirteen weeks it is rea- 
sonably to be credited with being a success and may 
confidently be sent into the hinterland with the in- 
-dorsement of the capital. But if it falls below that it 
usually is silently listed with the failures or quasi-fail- 
ures. 

The four that came through the January fire were 
“The Purple Mask,” “ The Acquittal,” “ Mamma’s 
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Affair,” “The Passion Flower,’ and a revue, “As 
You Were.” Leo Ditrichstein’s staging of and ap- 
pearance in “ The Purple Mask,” an adaptation from 
the French made by the English actor, Matheson 
Lang, helped that old-fashioned mystery romance con- 
siderably. ‘‘ The Acquittal” represented, technically, 
the best performance of melodrama the season dis- 
closed and established Rita Weiman, the author, as a 
playwright with a promising future. ‘The Passion 
Flower,” as translated by John Garrett Underhill from 
the Spanish of Jacinto Benevente, a somewhat turgid 
but intimately revealing domestic drama, reintroduced 
Nance O’Neill, the tragic actress, to the Broadway 
stage after a considerable absence. “ Mamma’s Af- 
fair,” Rachel Barton Butler’s Harvard prize play, 
created a considerable stir among discriminating play- 
goers, and ‘As You Were,” following the usual form 
of the modern revue, revealed so surprising a beauty 
in setting as to win an enthusiastic press indorsement 
for its producer, a newcomer to the field named John 
Murray Anderson. 

The plays that fell below the Broadway test for one 
reason or another included a reverent but somewhat 
artificial rewriting of the Christ story with the Pas- 
sion Play of Oberammergau used as a background. 
This was called “ The Light of the World,” and was 
elaborately staged. Attributed in the program to the 
authorship of one “ Pierre Saisson,” it was later ac- 
knowledged by its real authors, George Middleton and 
Guy Bolton, who previously had been successful with 
“Adam and Eva” and the season before with * Polly 
With a Past.” Thirty-one performances at the Lyric 
Theater and it was gone. There was also a fine per- 
formance of Tolstoi’s “The Power of Darkness” 
given by the Theater Guild, staged by Emmanuel 
Reicher, with his son, Frank Reicher, prominently cast 
as “ Daddy ” Akim. Grace George came forward with 
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her second play of the year. “She Would and She 
Did” having failed her she offered “ The ‘ Ruined’ 
Lady,” a sprightly light comedy written by Frances 
Nordstrom of the varieties which, though it played for 
less than a month in New York, proceeded to Chicago 
and became there one of the marked successes of the 
season. Otis Skinner, electing to devote another sea- 
son to the romantic drama, and also to the type of 
Italian character he had played with popular successs 
in Booth Tarkington’s ‘* Mister Antonio,” presented a 
play called “ Pietro,” of which Maude Durbin Skinner, 
his wife, was part author, and Jules Eckert Goodman 
the other part. It achieved forty-one performances 
at the Criterion Theater and then went bravely in 
search of box-office receipts in the West. A well- 
acted and more than reasonably interesting melodrama 
of the month was one called “ Big Game,” but the play- 
going public would have none of it and probably by this 
time it has been made over into a scenario for the 
screen. 

February was an interesting month for several rea- 
sons. For one Maxine Elliott, after having played 
tost successfully through the West with William 
Faversham in “Lord and Lady Algy,” determined 
upon a starring tour of her own, and presented a play 
by William Hulburt called “ Trimmed in Scarlet” at 
the theater bearing her name. Miss Elliott was an 
entire success, commanding the usual chorus of super- 
latives in praise of her beauty’s preservation, but the 
play was weak and the actress decided to withdraw it 
after two weeks. Miss Elliott was followed at the 
same theater by John Drew, who also had been absent 
from the local stage for a matter of two years. Mr. 
Drew’s play was Rupert Hughes’ “ The Cat-bird,” a 
pleasantly entertaining little comedy that presented the 
star as a middle-aged entomologist. But it, too, failed 
to achieve a popularity sufficient to keep it playing 
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longer than a month. Near the end of February the 
Theater Guild presented its second St. John Ervine 
play, ‘Jane Clegg.” Elsie Ferguson, after three 
years devoted to motion pictures, returned to the stage 
as the heroine of Arnold Bennett’s “ Sacred and Pro- 
fane Love,” and Lionel Barrymore, eager to re-estab- 
lish himself as an independent star, following his joint- 
starring engagement with his brother John, in “ The 
Jest,” appeared in Eugene Brieux’ “ The Letter of the 
Law.” Miss Ferguson and Mr. Barrymore were wel- 
comed with considerable enthusiasm, but the plays in 
which they appeared caused no particular excitement. 
The Ervine drama, however, kept the Theater Guild 
busy, and happy, the rest of the season. February also 
saw Rachel Crothers’ determined effort to show those 
defiant managers who had insisted her drama, “ He 
and She,” was not one to pay its way, that they were 
wrong. When it had been done previousy, notably 
as ‘The Herfords,”’ it had not been properly 
cast, insisted the author, nor was the temper of the 
times so well suited to the understanding of its theme. 
So she produced “ He and She” herself, and likewise 
herself played the heroine. It was a good perform- 
ance of a sincerely and well written play, but the pub- 
lic was less responsive than was hoped for and after 
twenty-eight performances the courageous author ac- 
knowledged herself beaten and withdrew her play. 
“The Wonderful Thing,’ with Jeanne Eagels playing 
what was frequently referred to as a “ French Peg-o’- 
my Heart,” and “ The Night Boat,” a Charles B. Dil- 
lingham musical play, were other successful produc- 
tions of the month. 

March was distinguished by the production of “ The 
Tragedy of Richard III,” which brought John Barry- 
more forward in his first Shakespearean role. This 
was a triumphant occasion for all concerned, includ- 
ing Arthur Hopkins, the producer, and Robert Ed- 
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mund Jones, who designed scenery and costumes. 
Not only did young Mr. Barrymore surprise and de- 
light the most loyal of his admirers, but he convinced 
the doubters finally that he is possessed of great gifts 
of histrionism. Within comparatively few weeks he 
mastered the reading of verse and so improved his 
voice control as to add immeasurably to the beauty of 
his reading. There was no tinge of that flippant col- 
loquialism the modern actor so frequently assumes to 
mask his inability to read blank verse, nor anything 
resembling a pompous imitation of the booming rhe- 
torical school of old. A similarly sound and satisfy- 
ing compromise was effected in the playing of the 
scenes, with the result that the Barrymore “ Richard ” 
immediately took its place as a notable achievement of 
the theater rather than merely the personal success of 
a favorite actor. Unfortunately, in the midst of his 
triumph, and while the audiences were still crowding 
the theater to its capacity, Mr. Barrymore felt himself 
upon the verge of a nervous breakdown and decided 
that he must rest. In addition to rehearsing and help- 
ing to superintend the production of ‘“ Richard,” he had 
also been posing for the picture of “Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde,’ and the strain had proved too severe. 
Therefore the engagement was halted and Mr. Barry- 
more spent the spring and summer in recuperating his 
wasted strength. 

In March also came Theda Bara with “ The Blue 
Flame,” thus giving a touch of variety to the drama of 
the day. Miss Bara, having achieved an international 
reputation as the most alluring, or at least the most 
effective, of those sinuous villainesses of the screen 
known as “ vamps,” was considered a good investment, 
a “sure-fire” investment, in fact, as a legitimate star, 
if the proper play could be found for her. ‘ The Blue 
Flame ” seemed just the right vehicle. The story was 
of a young agnostic who believed that he, as well as 
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God, could create life, and who tried it with the body of 
his fiancee, after she had been killed by lightning, only 
to discover that while he had restored the beat of the 
pulse he had been unable to supply the lady with a 
soul. The play was produced, and the curiosity to 
see it in certain eastern cities, notably Boston, was 
so great that frequently riots were threatened. New 
York, however, laughed openly at the rather prepos- 
terous dialogue and the wildly melodramatic situations, 
and so, after forty-eight performances “ The Blue 
Flame” was sent on tour, where it prospered exceed- 
ingly. 

This was the ‘month in which Percy Mackaye’s 
“ ballad-drama,” “George Washington,” was played 
for sixteen performances and withdrawn. Designed 
originally as a masque to be performed in the open, 
and on festival occasions, it did not lend itself grace- 
fully to reshaping for the theater. Furthermore it 
was brought into direct contrast with the impressively 
staged ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln,” and the comparison was 
entirely against it. Walter Hampden, who had played 
the titular role, revived “ Hamlet,” in which role he 
he had scored a distinct success the previous season. 
There was also a revival of the “ Medea” of Euripides, 
given at the Garrick Theater by Maurice Browne and 
Ellen Van Volkenburg, and two melodramas inspired 
by the prevalent interest in things spiritual. These 
were “The Hole in the Wall” and “The Ouija 
Board,” both interesting, but the latter rather the more 
wierd and thrilling of the two. 

Not much happened during April worthy of review. 
There was an elaborate revival of the twenty-year-old 
“ Florodora,” with a new sextette of beauties and an 
old sextette dressed as were the original six. It was a 
worthy and also a successful revival. Ed Wynn, the 
comedian who, because of his activities in the actors’ 
strike, had earned the undying enmity of his employ- 
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ers, came to town with a “ Carnival” which he per- 
sonally had organized and staged to provide himself 
with a job. His venture was entirely successful and 
promises to join the hardy annuals in the revue class. 
A musical version of Catherine Chisholm Cushing’s 
Scotch comedy, “ Kitty MacKaye,” called “ Lassie,” 
was offered in April and popularly received, and there 
was a second revival of Gorky’s “ Night Lodging ” 
which continued for a fortnight. 

May is usually a month of summer shows and dra- 
matic revivals —the summer shows hoping to gain 
such headway during the remaining weeks of reason- 
ably cool weather that they may continue through 
June and July, and the dramatic revivals offering 
managers with idle and expensive actors on their 
hands, to whom they have guaranteed salaries for a 
certain number of weeks, a chance to utilize their serv- 
ices. This year, however, there was but one revival, 
and that a modernized version by Zoe Akins of “ For- 
get-me-not,” called “ Foot-loose.” Arthur Richman’s 
romantic comedy, ‘ Not So Long Ago,” placed back 
in the New York of the early 70s, proved a placid 
but agreeable entertainment, and there was one prom- 
ising musical comedy in ‘“ Honey Girl,” which is a 
musicalized version of the comedy drama, “ Check- 
ers,” popular fifteen years ago. Another drama with 
a spiritualistic theme was Anne Crawford Flexner’s 
** All Soul’s Eve,” in which the spirit of a dead mother 
returns and takes possession of the body of an Irish 
nurse, the better to watch over a sick child. 

A fine season in many ways. A remarkable season 
in that it has been witness to the breaking of several 
records of one kind or another. The quality of the 
plays, speaking generally, averages much higher than 
it has in any season we remember in which there has 
been an equal number of new plays offered. The fact 
that there have been more long runs than ever before 
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is not particularly significant, being traceable directly 
to the prosperity prevailing. It is significant, however, 
that there were a greater number of plays produced 
by independent producers, as distinguished from the 
organized and, in a sense, commercially allied pro- 
ducers, than ever before. This, first because there was 
a quantity of “ outside money,” war profits and the 
like, in search of theatrical investments; and, second, 
because the prevailing prosperity, having lessened the 
chances of failure, served to buck up the courage of 
the timid little fellow with a play to present and a 
small bank-roll with which to negotiate the debut. 
Many of these independents have been successful, and 
as in almost every instance they have brought with 
them new ideas, new courage and expanding ambi- 
tions their influence on the future of the drama is 
quite sure to be felt. 

In this connection we are reminded of the charge 
that the theater is gradually being taken over by the 
motion picture interests, a charge which created some 
little excitement during the winter when it was discov- 
ered that one big picture concern had secured control 
of three or four New York theaters with the intention 
of producing plays therein which later would be turned 
into moving pictures. In this way it was “ movie 
money” that financed Ethel Barrymore’s season in 
“ Declassee,” and John D. Williams’ ventures with 
“ Beyond the Horizon ” and “ For the Defense,” not to 
mention half a dozen others. The fear of some is that 
plays will be chosen hereafter not on their merits as 
drama but rather because of their possible future value 
as screen plays. It is a little early to judge the effect 
the closer linking of the screen and stage will have on 
the drama, but personally, considering what we know of 
the influences bearing upon the selection and produc- 
tion of plays in the past, we cannot work up much 
excitement over the threatened invasion. And as this 
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happens to be the first year in which the distrusted 
cinema magnates have taken a hand in producing plays, 
and also the best season we have enjoyed in years in the 
general quality of the productions made, we will have 
to wait a more convincing proof than any we have so 
far been shown before believing the new influence is 
working great harm to the theater. 

Statistically, also, it proved a most interesting sea- 
son. There were produced in New York approxi- 
mately 150 new plays, dramatic and musical. Of these 
there were six with more than 300 performances each 
to its credit, fourteen with over 200, and 26 that passed 
the 100 performance division. 


* ABRAHAM LINCOLN” 
An American Chronicle Play in Six Episodes 
By JoHN DRINKWATER 


WITH some slight misgiving on the part of both the 
English author, John Drinkwater, and the American 
producer, William Harris, Jr., “ Abraham Lincoln” 
was first presented at the Cort Theater, New York, on 
Dec. 15, 1919. Much had been written in a jocular 
vein of the courage, not to say “nerve,” required by 
an English poet who would attempt to write an histori- 
cal drama on so intimately American a theme as that 
supplied by the life and character of Lincoln, and there 
were many in the audience that opening night of a 
mind defiantly to oppose any indorsement of the pro- 
ceedings. As frequently happens, however, those who 
came to scoff remained to applaud. By the time the 
third episode had been reached the success of the pre- 
mier was assured and the triumph of the play freely 
predicted. 

We naturally are inclined to feel that the restaging 
the play received on this side of the Atlantic, had some- 
thing to do with its local success. Lester Lonergan, 
who directed the rehearsals, no doubt did a great deal 
to clear the action and the text of such foreign atmos- 
phere and incidental detail as were said to have been 
made sport of by those Americans who had seen the 
play in London. Also the outstanding success of 
Frank McGlynn, the actor engaged for the titular 
role, and who not only contributed a fine perform- 
ance but who is a perfect physical selection for the 

14 
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“type,” unquestionably helped greatly with the suc- 
cess. But there is something more deeply significant 
than can be accounted for by these material aids 
back of the success of “ Abraham Lincoln,” some- 
thing that can perhaps best be described as a spiritual 
quality so fine, so universally human, so holding that 
the recital strikes a note of exaltation like unto that 
inspired by a passion play. It is a quality that was 
felt in England, both in Birmingham, where the play 
was first presented by the Repertory company of which 
the author is director, and later in London, as quickly 
as it was in America. 

“* Abraham Lincoln’ was performed in London at 
an obscure and ugly theater in a distant suburb by an 
unknown management with a cast which did not con- 
tain the name of a single player of reputation,” St. 
John Ervine has written for the North American Re- 
view. ‘‘ There was not an actor in the cast with suffi- 
cient popularity to draw sixpence into the theater. 
The scenic effects were so slight as to be negligible. 
There was no orchestra. ... And yet the play was 
an enormous success. 

It also is an enormous success in New York, and will 
be an enormous success on tour for years to come. 
Because it is truly a great play. A synopsis is ap- 
pended : 


EpisopE I 


It is early evening. In the parlor of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s home in Springfield, Ill., in the spring of 1861, 
two of Lincoln’s neighbors sit before a grate fire 
quietly smoking. They are Mr. Stone and Mr. Cuff- 
ney, and, having heard that the Republican Convention 
in Chicago has agreed to extend to their old friend an 
invitation to be the party’s nominee for the office of 
President of the United States, they have come to wish 
him well and to express the hope that he will accept. 
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Lincoln enters the room unannounced. The pockets 
of his long coat are stuffed with papers, and the old hat 
is perched uncertainly above his high forehead. His 
clean-shaven, angular face is serious, as with the 
weight. of the pending decision, but the lines are 
smoothed away in a gentle smile of greeting for the old 
friends and the wife. 

They have come, the visitors explain, to be the first 
to congratulate him. And they are humbled by the 
thought of his being chosen to “be one of the great 
ones of the earth.” It makes the chosen one humble, 
too, Lincoln agrees. It is not an office a man would 
seek nor accept, with times what they are — but for 
that inner conviction that shapes the destinies of 
men... They drink a health —‘*to Abraham Lin- 
coln and the United States ””»— and he joins them “to 
the hope of honest friends . . .” 

The delegation is shown in. Its members are Wil- 
liam Tucker, merchant; Henry Hind, attorney; Elias 
Price, preacher ; James Macintosh, editor. Mr. Tucker 
is the chairman, and, it may be, a little conscious of 
the honor. He, and his fellow delegates, have been 
sent to tender to Mr. Lincoln an invitation to become 
the Republican Party nominee for the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States, and because of an existing 
split in the ranks of the Democratic Party, the election 
of the Republican nominee is practically a certainty. 

Have they considered his disqualifications, as well 
as his qualifications? Lincoln demands. There are 
some things, some characteristic peculiarities, it may 
be, that Washington society may not approve. There 
are, too, Seward and Hook; they are men of great ex- 
perience, and they are ambitious .. . 

There will be many serious questions of policy to be 
determined, and he is a stubborn man, Lincoln con- 
tinues. If it should transpire that the South should 
claim the right to secede, or to go farther than it has 
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gone with slavery, and the decision should rest with 
him, he would have everybody’s mind clear as to his 
attitude. If there must be resistance he will stand 
inexorably for that decision. . . . 

Knowing, then, his position on the greatest of the 
problems his administration will likely be called upon to 
face; that under no circumstances will he recede from 
his stand against slavery; that, because of what he 
knows and of what he had seen when he was a boy in 
New Orleans, he has taken oath, if ever he has a chance 
to hit slavery he will hit it hard, they still have no other 
conditions to make? 

They assure him again that they have none. Their 
invitation is still the same and there is not one among 
them who is not proud to bear it to him. Then, he will 
accept. He calls to Susan to show the gentlemen in to 
Mrs. Lincoln, and as they leave the room he stands 
silent for a moment. Slowly his eyes turn to the map 
of the United States hanging upon the wall. Steadily, 
anxiously he gazes upon it, spreading his great arms as 
though to embrace the country in charge of whose des- 
tinies he is shortly to be placed. Then, turning to the 
center table, he kneels beside it. His head is bowed 
and his face is buried in his hands in an attitude of 
prayer as the curtain falls. 


Eptsope II 


It is ten months later. In Secretary of State Sew- 
ard’s room in Washington, Johnson White and Caleb 
Jennings, commissioners representing the Confederate 
States of the South, are meeting with the Secretary in 
some hope that he may help them to avert the calamity 
of civil war which threatens. They know, they tell 
Seward, as all the South knows, that he is the one 
member of the cabinet most likely to understand clearly 
the situation. 

The Secretary replies that he is not unconscious of 
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their intended compliment, but he cannot go farther 
than that. Seven of the southern states have declared 
an intention of seceding from the Union; President 
Lincoln, with the indorsement of his cabinet, feels that 
such action must inevitably lead to the decline of 
America. 

Still, the commissioners insist, there is a chance for 
compromise. If the government will order the with- 
drawal of the garrison from Fort Sumter the South 
will agree to take no further action at present, and 
South Carolina will quite likely be willing to lead the 
other seceding states in a reconsideration of their inten- 
tion to break with the Union. . . . Certainly, though 
the President is firm in his decisions, even to the point 
of stubbornness, it is not unreasonable to hope that he 
might listen to the advice of the most able man among 
his advisers. 

Before the commissioners can gracefully withdraw 
President Lincoln enters the room. He is bearded, 
now, and already the strain of his great responsibilities 
are beginning to show in the lines of his face. Jen- 
nings and White seek to continue their exit, but Lin- 
coln asks them to remain. He would like to talk with 
them for five minutes, if they will be so kind — 

Seward explains that the gentlemen from the South 
have come in the hope of sounding such “ moderating 
influences ” as may be brought to bear on the situation. 
The President is equally hopeful that they have brought 
“moderating influences” with them. It would, per- 
haps, have been in better taste if they had appealed 
directly to the government, but — what is it they have 
to suggest ? 

Jennings repeats the proposition that the forces at 
Fort Sumter be withdrawn, and that the South be, in a 
measure, assured of its right to independent action, 
whatever the question involved. 

The President replies that such a compromise is im- 
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possible. They may believe that they have an honest 
case, but they have not. The South is much more 
deeply interested in putting the stamp of national ap- 
proval on slavery than it is in establishing its rights of 
secession, and that shall never be. It knows that aboli- 
tion is a possibility, if not a probability of the future, 
and seeks by forcing its right to secede to make aboli- 
tion impossible. . . . Let them understand, too, and 
that clearly, that the issue of civil war rests with the 
South. So long as it remains loyal to the Union it will 
be privileged to fight for slavery by all constitutional 
means, and extend its foundations if it can. But if it 
seeks the disruption of the Union by insisting upon its 
right to destroy the Union, then shall the burden of 
war rest with it. Let them send that message to the 
men of the South, and let them beg, by all the bonds 
of affection that should hold a united people together, 
that they order Beauregard’s withdrawal before it is 
too late. <A special wire shall be placed at their service 
to facilitate the transmission of their message. 

A messenger who had ridden straight from Major 
Anderson at Fort Sumter arrives. He brings the news 
that the fort can be held for no more than three days 
without provisions or reinforcements. Within three 
days the decision must be for war, unless the South’s 
commissioners succeed in convincing their people. A 
vain hope. Already the reply has come from the South 
that they will not give way. Nor do they leave any 
opening for further discussion. Quickly the President 
summons the cabinet — Salmon P. Chase, Montgomery 
Blair, Simon Cameron, Caleb Smith, Burnet Hook (the 
one fictitious character in the play) and Gideon Welles. 
Solemnly the President states the situation to them. 
The government faces the gravest crisis in its history. 
either the order must be to hold Sumter or — 

Would it not be wise to withdraw altogether, queries 
Hook; to give the South a chance at suggesting com- 
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promise, and to plead military necessity, if need be, as 
an excuse for the move? To which the President re- 
plies that in his opinion to do anything that would sug- 
gest temporizing then would be fundamentally to admit 
the South’s claim to its right of independent action. 
And if that question be not met now, it would have to 
be met soon. To withdraw might postpone war, it 
could not conceivably prevent it... . To do all that 
could be done to hold Sumter would be to notify the 
world of the government’s intention to defend a clean 
cause; they were not the aggressors, but the aggressed ; 
in their hands they held a sacred trust; their duty was 


to defend it. . . . The question is for the provisioning 
of Fort Sumter: The President, Chase and Blair vote 
aye. ... For the withdrawal of Major Anderson’s 


troops: Seward, Smith, Hook, Welles and Cameron. 

For a moment the silence is profound. Then the 
President speaks. The responsibility of over-riding 
the decision of the cabinet may devolve upon him. 

he Congress and the country will hold™ponsible. 
In the event of his taking that action should he receive 
any of their resignations? Again there is silence. 
The meeting is dismissed. . . . The messenger is sum- 
moned and bidden to return immediately to Major An- 
derson. Lincoln’s decision has been made. The first 
shipment of provisions for the relief of the fort will 
go forward that evening! 


Episope III 


Nearly two years later, in a small reception room in 
the White House. A Mrs. Goliath Blow has called. 
She has come to reassure herself that the dear Presi- 
dent is not growing weary of the war and that he will 
not think of lessening his firmness until the awful South 
is thoroughly beaten. Mrs. Blow is the wife of a war 
profiteer. 

A Mrs. Otherly is announced. She is in mourning. 
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She has lost a son at the front. Still, as Mrs. Blow 
points out, they must all expect to make sacrifices. 
Conditions are terrible, what with the price of every- 
thing advancing. She and Goliath have been actually 
compelled to cut down several of their subscriptions. 

The President enters the room. His face is drawn; 
his eyes are tired. Yes, he has news. The Union 
forces have won a victory, with a loss of 800 men to 
the enemy’s 2,700 — thirty-five hundred casualties! 
What a whimsical way to look at it, observes Mrs. 
Blow — when only the 800 Federals really matter. 

Mrs. Otherly begs the President’s permission to ask 
him a question? Must the war go on? Isn’t there 
some way of stopping it? 

Such a foolish question would never have occurred 
to Mrs. Blow. She admits it. 

Yet, agrees Lincoln, it is a right question. For two 
years he has put it daily to himself. In two years war 
has become a bitterness to him almost past the endur- 
ing. But he can see no other way. The justice of the 
cause for which the North is fighting has not been 
changed. War is wrong; has always been wrong; al- 
ways will be wrong. But so long as men are weak, 
and foolish and jealous, wars will continue. None 
can outstrip the world. There is an instinct to which 
men are beholden that bids them resist aggression. 
Wrong it may be, but there it is. Gradually it may be 
overcome by clear thinking. To have said that there 
should be no war, because war was an evil thing, would 
have settled nothing. It is a great responsibility to 
decide so grave a question, but all he could do, all any 
man could do, was to uphold and to defend the truth 
as he saw it. 

Mrs. Blow agrees perfectly. Just as Goliath had 
said, those Southern brutes must be taught a lesson. 
Perhaps, suggests the President, he could get Goliath 
a commission, seeing he is only 38. The idea is quite 
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silly to Mrs. Blow. Goliath is needed at home. He 
has so many government contracts to look after. But 
she will be glad to tell him what the President has said, 
especially about those people who want to stop wars. 
Of course she is sorry for Mrs. Otherly, but why make 
matters worse by thinking that way about them? She 
does hope the dear President will not think of weak- 
ening. 

As she turns to go she offers the President her hand, 
which he does not take, but he speaks plainly. He 
would have her know that he is ashamed of her and 
of all her kind; of all who, without sacrifice of any 
kind, go about talking of destroying the South and 
preaching revenge and destruction and hatred. The 
people of the South are mistaken, but they are hon- 
estly mistaken and in, to them, a great cause. It is 
people like her that dishonor the cause for which the 
North is fighting. And as she leaves, too completely 
squelched to reply, the President summons Susan and 
bids her be careful the next time Mrs. Blow calls. He 
fears she may meet with an accident. 

President Lincoln has sent for William Custis, an 
aged negro preacher. The old man was born a slave, 
but gaining his freedom in later years, acquired some 
education and has spent his life working for his people. 
It is to him that the President first intimates his inten- 
tion of signing the Proclamation of Emancipation. 
For long he has considered it. Now his decision has 
been made. Slavery shall be abolished. 

In the street below is heard the tramp of marching 
soldiers, and as they pass the window they can be heard 
singing in chorus: “ John Brown’s body lies a moul- 
d’ring in the grave.” 


Eprsope IV 


A few days later there is a meeting of the cabinet at 
Washington. Caleb Smith is gone and Simon Came- 
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ron has been succeeded by Edwin M. Stanton, as Sec- 
retary of War. The others are Seward, Chase, Blair, 
Welles and Hook. They arrange themselves at the 
table while awaiting the arrival of the President. The 
talk is of the summons for this special meeting. Stan- 
ton explains that there is special news from the front. 
McClellan has just defeated Lee at Antietam. It is the 
greatest victory the Union forces have yet scored and 
will probably mark the turning point of the war. 

It is Hook’s opinion that this is probably the time the 
President will select to bring up his Emancipation 
Proclamation again. And he (Hook) is unalterably 
opposed to it. What does it mean, anyway? As he 
understands the situation, the North is fighting to pre- 
serve the integrity of the Union. Now the President 
talks as though emancipation were the only thing that 
concerned him. 

Seward corrects him. The President has always 
held the preservation of the Union as the paramount 
issue of the war, but there has never been any question 
of his feeling regarding slavery. Had he not said: 


“Tf I could save the Union without freeing any 
slaves, I would do it; and if I could save it by freeing 
all the slaves I would do it; and if I could save it by 
freeing some and leaving others alone, I would also do 
that. My paramount object in this struggle is to save 
the union.” 


The President comes. Apparently he is in fine 
spirits, but almost afraid to admit it, even to him- 
self. It has been so long since there was good news to 
report. In his hand he carries a small book, and now, 
as though to compose his own thoughts as well as those 
of his associates, he begs permission to read it. Hook 
sneers, and Stanton moves uneasily in his seat. Here 
is a special meeting of the cabinet called to consider 
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the greatest victory of the war and the President asks 
permission to read a book! The others settled in their 
chairs as Lincoln proceeds to regale them with Artemus 
Ward’s “ High Handed Outrage at Utica.” ... 

The meeting proceeds. McClellan, Seward assumes, 
is in pursuit of Lee, which leads the President, with 
the suggestion of a smile, to intimate that his Secretary 
of State is something of an optimist. But, if McClel- 
lan is not in pursuit of Lee, he agrees, he will send 
Grant after him. But, interposes, Blair, Grant drinks. 
To which the President rephes that if he knew Grant’s 
brand he would send a barrel to some of his other gen- 
erals. Drink or not, Grant wins victories. 

Hook, growing restless, not to say disgusted, at this 
levity, would like to know if there is any other business 
to be considered. There is. And it is then the Presi- 
dent produces his proclamation. The moment has ar- 
rived, he believes, for its issuance. To refresh their 
memories he reads it to them again: 


“ It is proclaimed that on the first day of January in 
the year of our Lord one thousand, eight hundred and 
sixty-three, all persons held as slaves within any state, 
the people whereof shall then be in rebellion against the 
United States, shall be then, thenceforward, and for- 
ever itera 


Hook is immediately on his feet with a protest. Any 
such proclamation should not be issued before victory 
is sure. To put it forward now would cause dissension 
when unity was most needed. But the President is 
firm. He has for months considered with great ear- 
nestness the responsibility of issuing the proclamation. 
Once he had given way to them when they had thought 
it not the proper time to issue it. But now he is con- 
vinced the hour has arrived... . 

Stanton, Chase and Hook are for delay. Let the 
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present business of preserving the Union be given all 
attention. But the President’s mind is made up, and 
as he repeats the significant words, “ Shall be thence- 
forward and forever free,” he affixes his signature to 
the proclamation. __ 

There is a moment’s silence and then the members 
of the cabinet quietly withdraw. Seward, Blair and 
Welles shake the President’s hand; the others merely 
bow. As Hook is leaving the President calls him back. 
As he had once had an understanding with another 
member of his ministry he now purposes to face Hook 
with the plain facts of his intriguing disloyalty. 
Hook, Lincoln knows, is ambitious and envious. He 
tells him so. Hook is frank enough to admit that he 
is opposed to the President’s policy and to his “ lack of 
firmness.” He would have him definitely declare what 
shall be the punishment of the rebels after the war. 
The President answers that he refuses to permit the 
war to become a “ blood-feud”; the government will 
defeat treason, but in place of punishing it with sever- 
ity it will meet it with conciliation; such may be a 
policy of weakness to Hook, but it is to him a policy of 
faith and compassion. 

As his anger mounts the accused minister offers to 
resign his post — and Lincoln accepts his resignation. 
Hook angrily departs, begging to be excused from the 
formality of shaking hands. Over the face of the 
President spreads a look of great pity, and of great 
weariness. He asks that his secretary be sent to him. 
When Hay arrives he bids him read a passage 
from Shakespeare’s ‘“ The Tempest”—a ‘avorite 
passage, beginning: “Our revels now are ended; 
these, our actors, as I foretold you, were all spirits, 
and are melted into air, thin air;” and ending: 
“We are such stuff as dreams are made on, and 
our little life is rounded with a sleep.” The curtain 
falls. 
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EpisopE V 


It is an April evening in 1865. Ina farmhouse near 
Appomattox, General Grant, as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Union forces, has made his headquarters. He 
is smoking and occasionally he takes a drink of 
whiskey. 

He is awaiting word from General Meade, in com- 
mand of the field forces that have General Robert E. 
Lee’s Confederate Army practically surrounded. It is, 
so far as Grant can see, only a matter of hours before 
Lee will be forced to surrender. Lee is a great man, 
but he cannot conquer the unconquerable. 

An orderly announces the arrival of President Lin- 
coln. The President’s visit is unexpected, but, as he 
explains to Grant, he grew anxious and could not keep 
away. Now he hears with a great sigh of relief that 
the end is seemingly near. When it comes they “ must 
be merciful.” 


The night passes. At 6 o’clock an orderly sent with 
a cup of coffee for the President finds him still sleep- 
ing soundly, his long body stretched between two chairs. 
A discreet rattling of dishes arouses him. Slowly, and 
a little painfully, he pulls himself together. 

A moment later General Grant arrives to report that 
word has come from General Meade. Lee had asked 
for an armistice at 4 o’clock. There is a moment’s 
silence as the two men look at each other. The end 
has come, and yet, though for four long years “ life has 
been but the hope of this moment,” how simple is its 
coming! Gravely the President extends his hand to 
his Commander-in-Chief. Grant has served the coun- 
try well; he has made the President’s work possible. 
But, replies Grant, he could not have succeeded if the 
President had not believed in him. 

Soon General Meade arrives to confirm the report of 
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the surrender. After a word or two with Grant — 
and an order that there shall be no hanging or shooting 
of the conquered rebels; that the worst that shall hap- 
pen to them is that they shall be frightened out of the 
country — Lincoln is gone, on his way back to the 
capital. 

General Lee arrives. A war-weary man, and a 
beaten one, but of dignified bearing and punctiliously 
groomed. He returns the salute of his conqueror and 
there is an exchange of compliments. General Grant 
submits the terms upon which surrender will be ac- 
cepted. They are ‘“ magnanimous,” General Lee 
agrees, but he would like to make one submission. 
The officers have been allowed to keep their horses. 
Could the same privilege be extended the cavalry troop- 
ers? ‘Their horses also are their own. Grant under- 
stands. Horses will be needed on the farms. It shall 
be as Lee wishes. A moment’s pause and the gallant 
Southerner unbuckles his sword and offers it to his 
conqueror. Grant bids him return it to his scabbard. 
It has but one rightful place. They shake hands and 
gravely salute each other. As Lee turns toward the 
door the curtain falls. 


EpisopE VI 


In the lounge of Ford’s Theater, outside the Presi- 
dent’s box, the night of a gala performance of “ Our 
American Cousin,’ April 14, 1865, there are gossiping 
groups of spectators. Through the doors of the box 
President Lincoln and Secretary Stanton can be seen 
talking together. Near them are Mrs. Lincoln and 
another lady and an officer. 

An act of the play has been finished. There is the 
sound of applause from the auditorium. The orches- 
tra plays patriotic airs. Suddenly there are cries of 
incon!” >) The: Président)? S Speeth i??? The 
gossips stop to listen. The President rises slowly in 
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his place and holds up his hand. There is immediate 
silence. The President speaks... . 


“ After four dark and difficult years we have achieved 
the great purpose for which we set out. General Lee’s 
surrender to General Grant leaves but one Confederate 
force in the field. The end is immediate and certain. 
... The task of reconciliation, of setting order where 
there is now confusion, of bringing about a settlement . 
at once just and merciful, and of directing the life of a 
reunited country into prosperous channels of good will 
and generosity, will demand all our wisdom, all our 
loyalty. It is the proudest hope of my life that I may 
be of some service in this work. . . . Whatever it may 
be it can be but little in return for all the kindness and 
forbearance that I have received. With malice to- 
ward none, with charity for all, it is for us to resolve 
that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom; and that government of the people, by the 
people, for the people shall not perish from the earth.” 


The cheering dies away. A call boy announces the 
last act. The doors of the boxes are closed. The 
three raps of the stage manager are heard and the play 
is resumed. Suddenly from the entrance at the left 
John Wilkes Booth appears. He edges his way 
stealthily toward the center box. Arrived there he 
uncovers the hand hidden beneath his cloak, exposing 
the revolver he carries. Pulling open the door of the 
box he fires, slams the door to and hurries away. The 
door opens and an officer dashes out in pursuit of 
Booth. Mrs. Lincoln is seen kneeling by the side of 
the President. A doctor is hurriedly summoned. A 
crowd of spectators from the other boxes and from the 
auditorium begins to gather. There is a buzz of muf- 
fled conversation, of exclamations of grief and of hor- 
ror. Suddenly a hush falls upon the crowd as Secre- 
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tary Stanton steps from the box. He raises his hand. 
“ Now he belongs to the ages,’ he says. The sobbing 


of the crowd grows gradually in volume. The curtain 
falls. 


“BEYOND THE HORIZON ” 
An American Tragedy in Three Acts 
By Eucene O’NEILL 


BEING one of those serious dramas with which the 
commercial theater hesitates to ally itself, on the theory 
that American playgoers do not like serious plays, “* Be- 
yond the Horizon” was first presented at a special 
matinee performance at the Morosco Theatre on Feb. 
2, 1920 — partly as an experiment on the part of John 
D. Williams, the producer, and partly to quiet the 
pleading of Richard Bennett, the actor, who, having 
read the play, insistently demanded a chance to play 
the chief male role. The reviewers of the press hailed 
the new play with enthusiasm, and the matinees grew 
so steadily in popularity that when the Morosco Thea- 
tre was no longer available the attraction was moved to 
the Criterion, on Feb. 23. Finally the Little Theatre 
was secured and on March 9 the play began a “ regu- 
lar” engagement there that continued until spring. By 
that time there were many who were willing to accept 
this first long play from Eugene O’Neill’s pen as rep- 
resenting the closest approach any native author has 
yet made to the great American play so long and so 
hopefully looked for. 

‘Beyond the Horizon ” is the tragedy of a dreamer 
who lacked the courage to live his dream. Robert 
Mayo, son of James and Kate Mayo, born on a New 
England farm, but with no love of the soil, has grown 
up a frail youth to whom the mysterious far places of 
the world beckon alluringly. The opening scene of the 
play finds him as he is about to set out on his first 

30 
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journey beyond the blue hills that encircle his home. 
“ The hushed twilight of a day in May is just begin- 
ning. The horizon hills are still rimmed by a faint line 
of flame, and the sky above them glows with the crim- 
son flush of the sunset. At the rise of the curtain 
Robert Mayo is discovered. He is a tall, slender 
young man of 23. There is a touch of the poet about 
him expressed in his high forehead and wide, dark 
eyes. His features are delicate and refined, leaning to 
weakness in the mouth and chin. He is reading a book 
by the fading sunset light.” 

Here his brother, Andrew, finds him. Andrew is 
four years older and an opposite type to Robert — 
“husky, sun-bronzed, handsome in a large-featured, 
manly way —a son of the soil, intelligent in a shrewd 
way, but with nothing of the intellectual about him.” 
There is a deep brotherly sympathy between the two. 
They discuss Robert’s sailing on his Uncle Dick’s ship, 
the Sunda, next day. The appeal of the “ far off and 
the unknown, the mystery and spell of the East... 
the joy of wandering on and on in quest of the secret 
that is hidden just over there beyond the horizon,” 
does not appeal particularly to Andrew, but he’s glad, 
for Robert’s sake, that he is going. Presently another 
subject is touched upon lightly between them -— that of 
Ruth Atkins. They have lived neighbor to Ruth prac- 
tically all their lives. Both brothers have been — still 
are, in fact —in love with her, but she has appeared 
to favor Andrew, and they have accepted her decision 
as final. ‘‘ We can’t help those things, Rob,” suggests 

, Andrew; and they both understand. 

But later, when Ruth finds Robert still gazing in- 
tently at the sunset, the situation changes. “ She is a 
healthy, blonde, out-of-door girl of 20, with a graceful, 
slender figure, and undeniably pretty. . . . Her small, 
regular features are marked by a certain ‘strength, an 
underlying stubborn fixity of purpose hidden in the 
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frankly appealing charm of her fresh youthfulness.’ 

It is a little difficult for Ruth to understand why 
Robert is going away — and not so very easy for her to 
explain why she can’t understand. “Oh, Rob, why do 
you want to go?” she demands, finally, in a desperation 
born of her own unhappiness; “. . . it seems such a 
shame.” 

“T could hardly back out now,” he explains, a little 
puzzled; “even if I wanted to. And I'll be forgotten 
before you know it.” 

“You won't, she cries. “Vil never forgeth. . <7 

Ropert — (moodily). I doubt if you’ll understand. 
It’s difficult to explain, even to myself. It’s more_an 
instinctive longing that won’t_stand_dissettion™. . . I 
caii fémember being conscious of it first when I was 
only a kid — you haven’t forgotten what a sickly speci- 
men I was then, in those days, have you? 

Rutn — (with a shudder). They’re past. Let’s 
not think about them. 

Rosert — You'll have to understand. Well—in 
those days, when Ma was fixing meals, she used to 
get me out of the way by pushing my chair to the 
west window and telling me to look out and be quiet. 
That wasn’t hard. I guess I was always quiet in those 
days. . . . So I used to stare out over the fields to the 
hills — out there — (pointing to the horizon) and start 
dreaming — someone had told me the sea was beyond 
those hills —and I used to wonder what the sea was 
like — and try to form a picture of it in my mind’s eye. 
And other times my eyes would follow this road wind- 
ing off into the distance — towards the hills —as if 
it, too, was searching for the sea. And I’d promise 
myself that when I grew up and was strong — I’d fol- 
low this road —and it and I would find the sea to- 
‘gether. You see —my making this trip is only keep- 
ing that promise of long ago. 
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Rutu — Yes. 

Rosert — Those were the only happy moments of 
my life then, Ruth — dreaming there at the window. 
I got to know all the different kinds of sunsets by 
heart that took place over there — beyond the horizon. 
So gradually I came to believe that all the wonders of 
the world happened—on the other sidé~of those hills. 
Beyond-them was the home of the good fairies who 
performed beautiful miracles. I believed in fairies 
then — Perhaps I still do. Anyway in those days they 
were real enough — sometimes — I could actually hear 
them calling to me to come out and play — dance with 
them down the road in the dusk in a game of hide and 
seek to find out where the sun was hiding. . . . Then 
I would start crying because I couldn’t go and Ma 
would think I was in pain — That’s why I'm going now, 
I suppose. For I can still hear them calling — Do you 
understand me, Ruth? 

RutH — Yes. 

Rosert — You feel it then? 

RutrH— Yes—yes I do! (Unconsciously — she 
snuggles close against his side —his arm steals abou 
her waist as if he weren’t aware of the action) Oh— 
Rob how could I help feeling it? You tell things so 
beautifully ! 

Rogert — So you see when Uncle Dick said I could 
go to sea with him I was overjoyed at the prospect — 
then I suddenly awoke to the truth—the thing I 
wanted most was right here— you mustn’t mind my 
telling you this, Ruth —it can’t make any difference 
now and I realize how impossible my staying here is, 
and I understand and I’m happy for Andy’s sake and 
yours. You see—the revelation of my own love 
opened my eyes to the love of you and Andy. 

Rutu — (breaking out stormily). I don’t —I don’t 
love Andy —I don’t! . . . Whatever put such a fool 
notion into your head? (She throws her arms about 
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his neck) Oh Rob—don’t go away — please — you 
-mustn’t now. You can’t —I won’t let you — it’d break 
my — my heart! 
Rogert — Do you mean that — that you love me? 
Rutu — Yes —yes— of course, I do — what’d you 
spose? You stupid thing! I’ve loved you might 
along. 

Rosert — But you and Andy were always together! 

Rutu — Because you never seemed to want to go 
any place with me. You were always reading an old 
book and not paying any attention to me. I was too 
proud to let you see I cared because I thought the year 
you had away to college had made you stuck-up, and 
you thought yourself too educated to waste any time 
on me. 

Rozsert — And I was thinking — What fools we’ve 
both been! 

The revelation of Ruth’s love for him changes all 
‘ Robert’s plans. “I think love must have been the 
secret — the secret that called to me over the world’s 
rim,” he confesses to the now radiant girl. But the 
prospect of breaking the news to the folks is not a 
pleasant one. Still, it must be done. 

The scene changes to the sitting room of the Mayo 
farmhouse about 9 o’clock the same night. ‘‘ The at- 
mosphere is one of the orderly comfort of a simple, 
hard-earned prosperity, enjoyed and maintained by the 
family as a unit.” Father and Mother Mayo, and 
Uncle Dick are gathered around the center table. An- 
drew sits glumly at one side. The evening meal has 
been recently finished, Robert has gone to take Ruth 
and her mother home — rather to the surprise of the 
family, that task usually falling to Andrew. The 
family discussion is of ‘* Robbie’s ” going away; of the 
good it will do him and the void it will leave in the 
family circle. Suddenly Andrew remembers the un- 
finished evening chores and leaves them, which gives 
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Mrs. Mayo a chance to free her mind of a troubling 
thought. 


Mrs. Mayo— Did you notice, James, how queer 
everyone was at supper? Robert seemed stirred up 
about something and Ruth was so flustered and giggly 
—and Andy sat there dumb — looking as if he’d lost 
ue 2a friend — and all of them only nibbled their 

ood. 

Mayo — Guess they was all thinkin’ about to-mor- 
row, same as us. 

Mrs. Mayo—No—I’m afraid something’s hap- 
pened — something else. 

Mayo — You mean —’bout Ruth? 

Mrs. Mayo— Yes. 

Mayo—I hope her and Andy ain’t had a serious 
fallin’ out. I always sorter hoped they’d hitch up 
together sooner or later. What d’ you say, Dick? 
Don’t you think them two’d pair up well? 

Scotr — A sweet, wholesome couple, they’d make. 

Mayo — It'd be a good thing for Andy in more ways 
than one. I ain’t what you’d call calculatin’ generally, 
and I b’lieve in lettin’ young folks run their affairs to 
suit themselves, but there’s advantages for both 0’ 
them in this match you can’t overlook in reason. The 
Atkins’ farm is right next to our’n. Jined together 
they’d make a jim-dandy of a place, with plenty of 
room to work in. And being a widder with only a 
daughter, and laid up all the time to boot, Mrs. Atkins 
can’t do nothin’ with the place as it ought to be done. 
Her hired help just goes along as they please, in spite 
of her everlastin’ complainin’ at’em. She needs a first- 
class farmer to take hold o’ things — and Andy’s just 
the one. 

Mrs. Mayo —I don’t think Ruth loves Andy. 

Mayo— You don’t? Well—maybe a woman’s 
eyes is sharper in such things, but they’re always to- 
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gether. And if she don’t love him now, she'll likely 
come round in time... . You seem mighty fixed in 
your opinion, Katey. How d’you know? 

Mrs. Mayo. It’s just what I feel. 


Then Robert comes, “ smilingly happy and humming 
a song to himself.” An “ undercurrent of nervous un- 
easiness manifests itself in his bearing,’ but he knows 
the story of his changed plans must be told, and is 
determined to have it over with. During the recital 
Andrew enters the room quietly and listens. Robert is 
so taken up with his story of the “ something very won- 
derful and beautiful — something I did not take into 
consideration previously because I hadn’t dared to hope 
that such happiness could ever come to me,” that he 
does not notice Andrew. 


Mayo. Let’s get to the point, son. 

Ropert — Well —the point is this, Pa—IWm not 
going. I mean I can’t go to-morrow with Uncle Dick 
— or at any other time eithier. 

Mayo — Seems to me it’s a pretty late hour in the 
day for you to be upsettin’ all your plans so sudden. 
What is this foolishness you’re talkin’ of ? 

Rosert — Ruth told me this evening that — she 
loved me. It changed things a lot because I thought 
she loved someone else. So you see I couldn’t go 
away now — even if I wanted too. 

Mrs. Mavo— Of course not! ...I knew it! I 
was just telling your father when you came in — and, 
oh, Robbie, I’m so happy you’re not going! 

Rosert —I knew you'd be glad, Ma. 

Mayo — Well — Ill be damned! You do beat all 
for gettin’ folks mind all tangled up, Robert. And 
Ruth, too! Whatever got into her of a sudden? 
Why, I was thinkin’— 

Mrs. Mayo — Never mind what you were thinking, 
James. It wouldn’t be any use telling us that now. 
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And what you were hoping for turns out just the same, 
doesn’t it? 
Mayo — Yes—TI suppose you’re right, Katey. But 
aa: it ever come about! It do beat anything I ever 
eard. 


The family congratulations follow. Even Andrew 
comes forward, a little awkwardly but with frank sin- 
cerity, to wish his brother luck. Only Uncle Dick is 
seriously disturbed by the announcement that Robert 
has changed his mind. What’s he goin’ to do with that 
sta’b’d cabin he fixed up, an’ the special grub he stocked 
up with, not to mention the new mattress and sheets 
and bookcases he had put in so’s the boy might be com- 
fortable? Like as not his crew’ll “ suspicion it was a 
woman ” he’d planned to ship along, and that she give 
him the go-by at the last minute. Gawd A’mighty! 
That was a disturbin’ thought. 

But Andrew plans to ease Uncle Dick’s fears. As 
suddenly as Robert has decided to stay on and help run 
the farm Andrew decides to take his place in Uncle 
Dick’s ship. To the Mayo family this decision is even 
more astonishing than the other. Particularly to Fa- 
ther Mayo, who had long since learned to lean on 
Andrew as his right hand man, to think of him as a 
Mayo born an’ bred, who would live an’ die on the old 
farm. ‘ What’s come over you so sudden, Andy?” 
the old man demands, fairly stunned by the turn 
things have taken. ‘ You know’s well as I do that it 
wouldn’t be fair for you to run off at a moment’s 
notice right now when we’re up to our necks in hard 
work.” 


Anprew — You can easily get a man to do my work. 
Mayo — It sounds strange to hear you, Andy, that 
I always thought had good sense, talkin’ crazy like 
that. Get a man to do your work!— you aint been 
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workin’ here for no hire, Andy, that you kin give me 
your notice to quit like you’ve done. The farm is 
your’n as well as mine. You’ve always worked on it 
with that understanding — and what you’re sayin’ you 
intend doin’ is just skulkin’ out o’ your rightful re- 
sponsibility. 

AnprREW —I feel I oughtn’t to miss this chance to 
go out into the world and see things —and —I want 


to go. 
Mayo — (with bitter scorn). So— you want to go 
out into the world and see things! . . . You’re a liar, 


Andy Mayo—and a mean one to boot! 

Mrs. Mayo — James! 

Rogert — Pa! 

Mayo — I never thought I’d live to see the day when 
a son o’ mine’d look me in the face and tell me a bare- 
faced lie! 

Mrs. Mayo— James! 

Rogpert — Pa! 

Scott — Steady there, Jim! 

Mayo — Keep out of this —all of you. He’s a liar 
and he knows it. You’re runnin’ away ’cause you’re 
put out and riled ’cause your own brother’s got Ruth 
*stead of you, and — 

AnpDREW — Stop— Pa! I won’t stand hearing that 
— not even from you! 

Mayo — It’s the truth — and you know it. 

Mrs. Mayo — Sh-h-h! 

ANDREW — You’re wrong, Pa— it isn’t the truth. 
I don’t love Ruth—I never loved her—and the 
thought of such a thing never entered my head. 

Mayvo— Hump! Yovrre pilin’ lie on lie! 

Anprew —I don’t care—I’ve done my share of 
work here. I’ve earned my right to quit when I want 
to. 

Rogert — Andy — don’t! You’re only making it 
worse. 
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ANDREW — I’m sick and tired of the whole damn 
business. I hate the farm and every inch of ground 
in it. I’m sick of digging in the dirt and sweating in 
the sun like a slave without getting a word of thanks 
for it. I’m through—through for good and all— 
and if Uncle Dick won’t take me on his ship — I'll 
find another. I'll get away somewhere — somehow. 

Mrs. Mayo— Don’t you answer him, James. He 
doesn’t know what he’s saying to you. Don’t say a 
word to him ’till he’s in his right sense, again. Please, 
James, don’t — 

Mayo — (to ANDREW). You dare to — you dare to 
speak like that to me! You taik like that "bout this 
farm—the Mayo farm—where you was born— 
you — you (clenching his fist and advancing threaten- 
ingly) You damned whelp! 

Mrs. Mayo — James! 

Scorr — Easy there, Jim! 

Ropert —( throwing himself between them). Stop! 
Are you mad? 

Mayo—(to Andrew). And you can go —tomor- 
row morning—and, by God—don’t come back! 
Don’t dare come back — by God — not while I’m living 
—or Pil—Vll— 


Trembling over his muttered threat Mayo makes his 
way toward the stairway leading to his sleeping room. 
Only the echoing clamp, clamp of his heavy boots is 
heard in answer to Mrs. Mayo’s pleading that he take 
back what he said to Andy. 

Nothing can alter Andrew’s determination to go, and 
Uncle Dick is willing to take him, though he’s not the 
one to want to be a party to any family trouble. So it 
is planned that Robert shall drive them down to the 
harbor early in the morning, before the elder Mayos 
are stirring. Robert is shaken by the thought of what 
has happened, but Andrew is philosophical. 
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Anprew — Buck up, Rob. It ain’t any use crying 
over spilt milk — and it'll all turn out for the best — 
let’s hope. It couldn’t be helped — what’s happened. 

Rosert — But it’s a lie, Andy, a lie! 

Anprew — Of course, it’s a lie. You know it and 
I know it — but that’s all ought to know it. 

Rogert— God! It’s terrible! I feel so guilty — 
to think that I should be the cause of your suffering 
after we’ve been such pals all our lives. If I could 
have foreseen what’d happen I’d never have said a 
word to Ruth. Honest I wouldn’t have, Andy. 

ANDREW—I1 know you wouldn’t and that would 
have been worse, for Ruth would’ve suffered then. 
... It’s best as it is. One of us had to stand the 
gaff and it happened to be me —that’s all. Pa’ll see 
how I felt — after a time. 

Rogpert — Andy! Oh, I wish I could tell you half 
I feel of how fine you are — 

ANDREW —I guess Ruth’s got a right to have who 
she likes. 


Andrew blows out the oil lamp and shuts off the 
drafts in the stove. “In the shadowy darkness the 
dark figures of the two boys can be seen groping their 
ee toward the doorway in the rear as the curtain 
alls.” 


Act II 


There is a lapse of three years between the first and 
second acts. It is now the afternoon of a hot, sun- 
baked day in midsummer. The scene is unchanged, 
save in atmosphere. In the sitting room of the Mayo 
farmhouse “little significant details give evidence of 
a of inefficiency, of an industry gone to 
seed. 

Mrs. Mayo and Ruth’s mother, Mrs. Atkins (“a thin, 
pale-faced, unintelligent looking woman of about 48, 
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with hard, bright eyes ; a victim of partial paralysis for 
many years, condemned to be pushed from day to day 
of her life in a wheel chair, she has developed the self- 
ish, irritable nature of the chronic invalid;”) are dis- 
cussing the most recent of the problems that has arisen 
to confront Robert and Ruth, and their little girl, Mary, 
now 2 years old. 

Mrs. Atkins — What I was sayin’ was that since 
Robert’s been in charge things have been goin’ down 
hill steady. Robert don’t let on to you what’s hap- 
penin’ and you’d never see it yourself if ’twas under 
your nose. But— thank the Lord — Ruth still comes 
to me once in a while. Do you know what Ruth told 
me last night? But I forgot, she said not to tell you 
till he — still, I think you’ve got a right to know, and 
it’s my duty not to let such things go on behind your 
back. 

Mrs. Mayo — You can tell me if you want to. 

Mrs. Atxkins— Ruth was almost crazy about it. 
Robert told her he’d have to mortgage the farm — said 
he didn’t know how he’d pull through ’till harvest with- 
out it, and he can’t get money any other way. Now — 
what do you think of your Robert? 

Mrs. Mayo— If it has to be — 

Mrs. ArKIns — You don’t mean to say you’re goin’ 
to sign away your farm, Kate Mayo—after me 
warnin’ you? 

Mrs. Mayo — I'll do what Robbie says is needful. 

Mrs. Atkins — Well—of all the foolishness! — 
Well — it’s your farm—not mine—as usual I’ve 
nothing to say. 


There is a hope in the minds of all the family — 
Andrew is coming back. It may be, as the mother 
hopes, that he will have tired of travel and will be 
ready to settle down and take charge of things. Not 
much has been heard from Andrew. He has been 
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made head officer of Uncle Dick Scott’s boat, but 
neither Robert nor his mother, and least of all Ruth, 
believes that he will care to continue his seafaring life. 
“That foolin’ on ships is all right for a spell,” avers 
Mrs. Atkins; “ but he must be right sick of it by this 
time.” 


Mrs. Mavo—I wonder if he’s— He used to be 
so fine-looking and strong. Three years! It seems 
more like three hundred. Oh—if James could 
only have lived till he came back—and forgiven 
him! 

Mrs. ATKINS — He never would have — not James 
Mayo. Didn’t he keep his heart hardened against him 
till the last in spite of all you and Robert done to 
soften him? 

Mrs. Mayo— Don’t you dare say that! . . . Oh, I 
know deep down in his heart he forgave Andy, though 
he was too stubborn ever to own up to it. It was that 
brought on his death — breaking his heart just on ac- 
count of his stubborn pride. 

Mrs. ATKINS —(the whining cry of the child sounds 
from the kitchen). It was the will of God! Drat 
that young one! Seems as if she cries all the time on 
purpose to set a body’s nerves on edge. 

Mrs. Mayvo—lIt’s the heat upsets her. Mary 
doesn’t feel any too well these days, poor little child. 

Mrs. Atkins — She gets it right from her Pa— 
bein’ sickly all the time. You can’t deny Robert was 
always ailin’ as a child. It was a crazy mistake for 
them two to get married. I argued against it all the 
time, but Ruth was so spelled with Robert’s wild poetry 
notions she wouldn’t listen to sense. Andy was the one 
who would have been the match for her. 

Mrs. Mayo — I[’ve often thought since it might have 
been better the other way. But Ruth and Robbie seem 
so happy together. 


\ 
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Mrs. ATKINS — It was God’s work — not mine — 
thank goodness. And His will be done. 


But Ruth and Robert are not happy. Nor have they 
been for some time, though they have made an effort 
to hide their real feelings. ‘* Ruth has aged appre- 
ciably. Her face has lost its youth and its freshness. 
There is a trace in her expression of something hard 
and spiteful.” She resents Robert’s lack of order, his 
being always late to his meals; her care of the child 
has made them both peevish and irritable. She resents 
little Mary’s preference for her father. On this par- 
ticularly disagreeable day she hates everything and 
everybody. The sight of Robert calmly reading a 
book after she has been sweltering in the kitchen to 
keep his dinner warm for him makes her furious. 


Rutu — For heaven’s sake — put down that old 
book! Don’t you see your dinner’s getting cold? 

Rosert — The food is lucky to be able to get cold 
this weather. 

RutH — You’ve got work that’s got to be done. 

Rosert — Yes —I was forgetting that. 

Rutu — Work you'll never get done by reading 
books all the time. 

Rogert — Why do you resent the pleasure I get out 
of reading? Is it because —? 

RurH — Because I’m too stupid to understand 
them, I s’pose you were going to say. 

Rosert — It certainly looks — No—no.... Oh, 
Ruth — why must we quarrel like this? Why do you 
make me say things I don’t mean? Why can’t we pull 
together? We used to. 

Rutu — I do the best I know how. 

Rosert —I know you do. But let’s both of us try 
to do better. We can improve — say a word of en- 
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couragement once in a while when things go wrong, 
even if it is my fault. You know the odds I’ve been 
up against since Pa died. I’m not a farmer. [ve 
never claimed to be one. But there’s nothing else I can 
do under the circumstances—and I’ve got to pull 
things through somehow. With your help I can do it. 
With you against me— So you promise that — and 
I’ll promise to be here when the clock strikes — and 
anything else you tell me to. Is it a bargain? 
Rutu — I s’pose so. 


The truce does not continue long. Soon the discus- 
sion veers again to its most common subject — that of 
Robert’s incompetence and the general deterioration 
that has followed his management of things. But 
again there is that hope in Andrew’s return. “ Andy’ll 
know what to do in a minute,’ declares Robert. 
“Though I doubt if he’ll want to settle down to a 
humdrum farm life — after all he’s been through.” 


RutH — Andy’s not like you — he likes the farm. 

Rogpert — God! The things he’s seen and experi- 
enced! Think of the places he’s been. All the won- 
derful far places I used to dream about. What a trip! 
God —how I envy him. 

Rut —I s’pose you’re sorry now you didn’t go? 

Ropert —(too occupied with his own thoughts to 
hear her). Oh — those cursed hills — how I’ve grown 
to hate the sight of them! They’re like the walls of a 
narrow prison yard shutting me in from all the free- 
dom and wonder of life. Sometimes I think if it 
wasn’t for you, Ruth, and—little Mary —I’d walk 
down the road with just one desire in my heart —to 
put the whole rim of the world between me and those 
hills and be able to breathe freely once more. (He 
sighs.) There I go — dreaming again — 

RutH — Well — you're not the only one! 
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Rosert — And Andy —who’s had the chance — 
what has he got out of it? His letters read like the 
diary of a farmer! “ We’re in Singapore now. It’s a 
dirty hole of a place and hotter than hell. Two of the 
crew are down with fever and we’re short handed on 
the work. Tl be damn glad when we sail again, al- 
though tacking back and forth in these blistering seas 
is a rotten job too!” .. . That’s the way he summed 
up his impressions of the East. 

RutH — You needn’t make fun of Andy. 

Rozvert — When I think — but what’s the use —I 
wasn’t making fun of Andy personally. 

RutH — You was too — making fun of him! And 
I ain’t going to stand for it! You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself! A fine one to talk about anyone else — 
after the way you’ve ruined everything with your lazy 
loafing — 

RosBert — Stop that kind of talk, do you hear? 

Rutu — You findin’ fault— you’re jealous! Jeal- 
ous because he’s made a man of himself while you’re 
nothing but a— but a— 

Rosert— Ruth! Ruth! You'll be sorry for talk- 
ing like that. 

RutH —I won’t! I’m only saying what I’ve been 
thinking for years. 

Rosert — Ruth! You can’t mean that! 

RutH — Well — what do you think — living with a 
man like you. You think you’re so much better than 
other folks, with your college education, where you 
never learned a thing. I s’pose you think J ought to 
be proud to be your wife — a poor ignorant thing like 
me! But I’mnot. Ihateit. I hate the sight of you. 
Oh, if I’d only known! If I could have seen how you 
were in your true self —I’d have killed myself before 
I’d have married you! I was sorry for it before we’d 
been together a month. 

Rozsert — And now — I’m finding out what — what 
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a—a creature I’ve been living with! It isn’t that I 
haven't guessed how mean and small you are — but 
I’ve kept on telling myself that I must be wrong — 
mistaken — 

RutH — You said you’d go out on the road if it 
wasn’t for Mary and me. Well— you can go—and 
the sooner the better! I don’t care! Ill be glad to 
get rid of you! The farm’ll be better off too. There’s 
a curse on it ever since ‘you took hold. So go! Go 
and be a tramp like you’ve always wanted. It’s all 
you’re good for. I can get along without you, don’t 
you worry. Andy’s coming back—he’ll attend to 
things like they should be. He’ll show what a man 
can do! We don’t need you. Andy’s coming! 

Rozert — What do you mean! What are you 
thinking of? What’s in your evil mind? Do you— 
you — mean — 

Rutu — Yes, Ido. I’d say it if you was to kill me! 
I love Andy. I do! I da! I always loved him. 
And he loves me! He loves me! I know he does. 
He always did! And you know he did, too! So go! 
Go —if you want to! 

Rosert — You — you — 


(He stands glaring at her as she leans back, sup- 
porting herself by the table, gasping for breath. A 
loud frightened whimper sounds from the awakened 
child in the bedroom. It continues. The man and 
woman stand looking at one another in horror, the 
extent of their terrible quarrel suddenly brought to 
them. A pause. The noise of a horse and carriage 
comes from the road before the house. The two, 
suddenly struck by the same premonition, listen to it 
breathlessly, as to a sound heard in a dream, It 
Stops. They hear Andy’s voice from the road shout- 
ing along hail —“ Ahoy there!” ) 

RutH —(With a strangled cry of joy). Andy! 
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Andy! (She rushes and grabs the knob of the screen 
door, about to fling it open.) 

Rogsert —(Jn a voice of command that forces obedi- 
ence). Stop! (He goes to the door and gently pushes 
the trembling Ruth away from it. The child’s crying 
rises to a louder pitch.) ll meet Andy! You'd bet- 
ter go in to Mary, Ruth! 


“ There is something in his,eyes that makes her turn 
and walk slowly into the bedroom.” Robert opens the 
door and walks out to meet Andy as the curtain falls. 


The scene changes to the top of a hill on the farm. 
It is 11 o’clock next day. From the hill there is a dis- 
tant view of the sea. It is a favorite retreat of Robert 
Mayo’s. He is there now, with little Mary. ‘“* His 
face is pale and haggard, his expression one of_utter 
despondency.” Mary can’t understand why her father 
doesn’t feel like playing with her, and she is quite dis- 
tressed when he suggests that perhaps if he were to go 
away she wouldn’t mind so very much — especially if 
her Uncle Andy were to stay on. But Mary is ever so 
positive she doesn’t want her dada to go away — ever. 
He has to promise her he won’t to quiet her. 

Andy finds them there — after he has been over the 
farm with Ruth and learned something, though not all, 
of how things stand. He does not suspect, for one 
thing, that Ruth and Robert have quarreled, or that 
Ruth, in her secret heart, is hoping that some arrange- 
ment can be made whereby he and not Robert will 
stay on — with her and Mary. But Andrew is full of 
his own plans — which are to get back to Buenos Aires 
and into the grain business, as soon as he can straighten 
out affairs at home a little and get Robert and the farm 
started right again. Still, the subject of Ruth must be 
discussed sooner or later, however reluctant the broth- 
ers may be to bring it up. 
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ANpDREW — You’ve forgotten all about what — 
caused me to go, haven’t you, Rob? I was a slushier 
damn fool in those days than you were. But it was an 
act of Providence I did go. It opened my eyes to how 
I’d been fooling myself. Why, I’d forgotten all 
about — that — before I’d been at sea six months. 

Rosert — You’re speaking of Ruth? 


ANDREW — Yes. I didn’t want you to get false no- 
tions in your head, or I wouldn’t say anything. I’m 
telling you the truth when I say I’d forgotten long ago. 
It don’t sound well for me, getting over things so easy, 
but I guess it never really amounted to more than a kid 
idea, I was letting rule me. I’m certain now I never 
was in love—lI was getting fun out of thinking I 
was — and being a hero to myself. There! Gosh — 
I’m glad that’s off my chest. I’ve been feeling sort of 
awkward ever since I’ve been home, thinking of what 
you two might think. You’ve got it all straight now, 
haven’t you, Rob? 

Rogpert — Yes, Andy. 

Anprew — And I'll tell Ruth too, if I can get up the 
nerve. She must feel kind of funny having me 
round — after what used to be—and not knowing 
how I feel about it. 

Rosert — Perhaps— for her sake — you’d better 
not tell her. 

ANDREW — For her sake? Oh, you mean she 
wouldn’t want to be reminded of my foolishness? Still 
I think it’d be worse if — 

Rogpert — Do as you please, Andy — but for God’s 
sake, let’s not talk about it! 


It is on the hilltop that, a little later, Ruth and Andy 
have their first confidential chat. Ruth has taken a 
holiday from the kitchen in honor of Andrew’s visit, 
and put on her white dressy “She looks pretty, 
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flushed and full of life ’— until she, too, hears of An- 
drew’s plans to go away again. Then all the joy of 
her new-born hope dies out of her face. 


RutH — Oh, Andy, you can’t go! Why, we've all 
thought — we’ve all been hoping and praying you was 
coming home to stay, to settle down on the farm and 
see to things. You must not go! Think of how your 
Ma’ll take on if you go—and how the farm’ll be 
ruined if you leave it to Rob to look after. You can 
see that. 

ANDREW — Rob hasn’t done so bad. When I get a 
man to direct things the farm’ll be safe enough. 

RutH — But your Ma — think of her. 

ANDREW — She’s used to me being away. She 
won't object when she knows it’s best for her and all 
of us for me to go. You ask Rob. In a couple of 
years down there I’ll make my pile — see if I don’t! 
And then I’ll come back and settle down and turn this 
farm into the crackiest place in the whole State. In 
the meantime, I can help you both from down there. 
... I tell you, Ruth, I’m going to make good right 
from the minute I land, if working hard and a deter- 
mination to get on can’do it— and I know they can. 
You ought to be able to understand what I feel. 

RutH — Yes —I s’pose I ought. 

ANDREW — I felt sure you’d see — and wait till Rob 
tells you about — 

Rutu — What did he tell you — about me? 

AnprEw — Tell? About you? Why, nothing. 

RutrH — Are you telling me the truth, Andy Mayo? 
Didn’t he say — I — 

ANnprREW — No — he didn’t mention you —I can re- 
member. Why? What made you think he did? 

Rutu — Oh, I wish I could tell if you’re lying or 
not. 

ANDREW — What’re you talking about? I didn’t 
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use to lie to you, did 1? And what in the name of 
God is there to lie for? 

RutH — Are you sure — will you swear — it isn’t 
the reason? — the same reason that made you go last 
time that’s driving you away again? ‘Cause if it is — 
I was going to say — you mustn’t go on that account. 

ANDREW — Oh, is that what you’re driving at? 
Well — you needn’t worry about that no more. 

RutrH — Andy! Please! 

ANDREW — Let me finish that now I’ve started. 
It'll help clear things up. I don’t want you to think 
once a fool always a fool and be upset all the time I’m 
here on my fool account. I want you to believe I put 
all that silly nonsense back of me a long time ago — 
and now — it seems — well —as if you’d always been 
my sister, that’s what, Ruth. 

Rutsu — For God’s sake, Andy — won’t you please 
stop talking? 

ANDREW — Seems if I put my foot in it whenever I 
open my mouth to-day. Rob shut me up with almost 
the same words when I tried speaking to him about it. 

RutH — You told him — what you’ve told me? 

ANDREW — Why, sure — why not? 

RutH — Oh, my God! 

ANDREW — Why? Shouldn’t I have? 

RutuH — Oh, I don’t care what you do! I don’t 
care! Leave me alone. 


The return of Captain Dick Scott puts an end to the 
interview —and to the happiness of everyone con- 
cerned, except Andrew. Uncle Dick has heard of a 
great chance for Andrew in the village—a ship is 
sailing next day for the Argentine and is in need of a 
second officer. Andy can have the berth, if he’ll take 
it. Andrew doesn’t know just what to do. He 
doesn’t like to start right off again, just as he’s got 
home — but there is the chance, and there mightn’t be 
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another for six months. Besides, the quicker he goes 
the quicker he’ll be back again, and in a position to help 
them with the money he is going to make in the grain 
business. So he decides to go. 

“Andrew and the captain leave. Ruth puts Mary 
on the ground and hides her face in her hands. Her 
shoulders shake as if she were sobbing. Robert stares 
at her with a grim, somber expression. ‘ Daddie, 
Mama’s cryin’, Daddie,’ wails Mary. ‘No, she isn’t, 
little girl,’ her father assures her, in a voice he en- 
deavors to keep from being harsh. ‘The sun hurts 
her eyes, that’s all” . . . Ruth wipes her eyes quickly. 
*Come on, Mary; I'll get your dinner for you.’ She 
walks out, her eyes fixed on the ground, the skipping 
Mary tugging at her hand. Robert waits a moment 
for them to get ahead and then slowly follows.” 


Act III 


Five years have passed. The scene is again the sit- 
ting room of the farmhouse, “ about 6 o’clock in the 
morning of a day toward the end of October. It is 
not yet dawn. . . . The room, seen by the light of the 
shadeless oil lamp with a smoky chimney which stands 
on the table, presents an appearance of decay, of disso- 
lution. . . . The whole atmosphere of the room, con- 
trasted with that of former years, is one of an habitual 
poverty too hopelessly resigned to be any longer 
ashamed or even conscious of itself.” 

“ At the rise of the curtain Ruth is discovered sitting 
by the stove, with hands outstretched to the warmth as 
if the air in the room were damp and cold. . . . She 
has aged horribly. Her pale, deeply lined face has the 
stony lack of expression of one to whom nothing more 
can ever happen, whose capacity for emotion has been 
exhausted. When she speaks her voice is without tim- 
bre, low and monotonous.” 
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Ruth’s mother, huddled in her wheel chair, is asleep 
at the other side of the stove. They have been sitting 
up all night, waiting for Andrew, who, having arrived 
in New York from the Argentine, and learned that 
Robert is seriously ill, has wired that he is bringing a 
specialist to see his brother. 

“ A moment later Robert appears in the doorway of 
his bedroom, leaning weakly against it for support. 
His hair is long and unkempt, his face and body ema- 
ciated. There are bright patches of crimson over his 
cheek bones and his eyes are burning with fever.” 

The irritability that accompanies a long illness has 
seized him. He is embittered and ironical in his refer- 
ences to himself, to Ruth, to Andrew. They are ina 
conspiracy to make him out sicker than he is. He has 
no faith in doctors. Pleurisy is not consumption — 
and he is suffering from an attack of pleurisy. Noth- 
ing more. His thoughts are rambling and detached. 
Yet in his lucid moments he realizes the situation 
clearly. “Ill be frank, Ruth,” he confesses at such a 
moment; “ I’ve been an utter failure, and I’ve dragged 
you with me. I couldn’t blame you in all justice for 
hating me.” 


Rutu —(without feeling). I don’t hate you. It’s 
been my fault too, I s’pose. 

Rosert — No. You couldn’t help loving — Andy. 

Rutu —(duilly). I don’t love anyone. 

Ropert — You needn’t deny it. It doesn’t matter. 
(After a pause — with a tender smile.) Do you know, 
Ruth, what I’ve been dreaming back there in the dark? 
It may sound silly of me, but—I was planning our 
future when I get well... . After all, why shouldn’t 
we have a future? We're young yet. If we can only 
shake off the curse of this farm! It’s the farm that’s 
ruined our lives, damn it! And now that Andy’s com- 
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ing back — I’m going to sink my foolish pride, Ruth! 
I'll borrow the money from him to give us a start in the 
city. We'll go where people live instead of stagnating, 
and start all over again. (Confidently) I won't be 
the failure there that I’ve been here, Ruth. You won't 
need to be ashamed of me there. I'll prove to you the 
reading I’ve done can be put to some use. (Vaguely) 
Pil write, or something of that sort. I’ve always 
wanted to write. (Pleadingly) You'll want to do 
that, won’t you, Ruth? 

Rutu —(dully). There’s Ma. 

RoBert — She can come with us. 

RutH — She wouldn't. 

Rogpert—(angrily). So that’s your answer! 
You're lying, Ruth! You mother’s just an excuse. 
You want to stay here. You think that because 
Andy’s coming back that— (He chokes and has an 
attack of coughing.) 

RutH — What’s the matter? I'll go with you, Rob. 
I don’t care for Andy like you think. Stop that cough- 
ing, for goodness sake! It’s awful bad for you. 
(She soothes him in dull tones) IIl go with you to 
the city—soon’s you’re well again. Honest, I will, 
Rob; I promise! Do you feel better now? 

Rospert — Yes. Then you will go, Ruth? 

RutTH — Yes. 

Ropert —(excitedly). We'll make a new start, 
Ruth — just you and I. Life owes us some happiness 
after what we’ve been through. It must! Otherwise 
our suffering would be meaningless — and that is un- 
thinkable. 

RutH — Yes, yes, of course, Rob, but you mustn’t — 

Rogpert — Oh, don’t be afraid! I feel completely 
well, really I do — now that I can hope again. Oh, if 
you knew how glorious it feels to have something to 
look forward to—not just a dream, but something 
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tangible, something already within our grasp! Can’t 
you feel the thrill of it, too—the vision of a new life 
opening up after all the horrible years? 

RutuH — Yes, yes, but do be — 

Robert — Nonsense! I won’t be careful. I’m get- 
ting back all my strength. (He gets lightly to his 
feet) See! I feel light as a feather. (He walks to 
her chair and bends down to kiss her smilingly) One 
kiss — the first in years, isn’t it?—to greet the dawn 
of a new life together. 

RutH —(submitting to his kiss ——worrtedly). Sit 
down, Rob, for goodness’ sake! 

Rosert —I won't sit down. You're silly to worry. 
Listen. All our suffering has been a test through 
which we had to pass to prove ourselves worthy of a 
finer realization. (E-xvultingly) And we did pass 
through it! It hasn’t broken us! And now the dream 
is to come true! Don’t you see? 

RutH —(looking at him with frightened eyes as if 
she thought he had gone mad). Yes, Rob, I see; but 
won't you go back to bed now and rest? 

Rogserr — No. I’m going to see the sun rise. It’s 
an augury of good fortune. 


But his false strength fails him and soon he is willing 
to go back to his bed. The frightened Ruth wakens 
Mrs. Atkins. She needs company. A great fear has 
suddenly possessed her —that Rob is “kind of mad.” 
Soon Andrew comes, bringing with him the specialist 
from the city. Together they hurry to Robert’s room. 
When Andrew re-enters he realizes for the first time 
something of what has been happening in his absence. 
“His face is drawn in a shocked expression of great 
grief. He sighs heavily, staring mournfully in front 
of him.” Ruth is watching him. 
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ANDREW —(in a harsh vocie). How long has this 
been going on? 

RutH — You mean — how long has he been sick? 

ANDREW — Of course! What else? 

RutH — It was last summer he had a bad spell first, 
but he’s been ailin’ ever since Mary died — eight 
months ago. 

ANDREW — Why didn’t you let me know — cable 
me? Do you want him to die, all of you? I’m 
damned if it doesn’t look that way! (His voice break- 
ing) Poor old chap! To be sick in this out-of-the- 
way hole without anyone to attend to him but a country 
quack! It’s a damned shame! 

RutH—I wanted to send you word once, but he 
only got mad when I told him. He was too proud to 
ask anything, he said. 

ANDREW — Proud? To ask me? I can’t under- 
stand the way you’ve acted. Didn’t you see how sick 
he was getting? Couldn’t you realize — why, I nearly 
dropped in my tracks when I saw him! He looks — 
terrible! I suppose you’re so used to the idea of his 
being delicate that you took his sickness as a matter of 
course. God, if I’d only known! 

RutH —(without emotion). <A letter takes so long 
to get where you were—and we couldn’t afford to 
telegraph. We owed everyone already, and I couldn’t 
ask Ma. She’d been giving me money out of her sav- 
ings for the last two years till she hadn’t much left. 
Don’t say anything to Rob about it. I never told him. 
He’d only be mad at me if he knew. But I had to, 
because — God knows how we’d have got on if I 
hadn’t. 

ANDREW — You mean to say— (His eyes seem to 
take in the poverty-stricken appearance of the room for 
the first time) You sent that telegram to me collect. 
Was it because— (Ruth nods silently) Good God! 
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And all this time I’ve been—why, I’ve had every- 
thing! ... But—I can’t get it through my head. 
Why? Why? What has happened? How did it 
ever come about? Tell me! 

Ruru —(dully). There’s nothing much to tell. 
Things kept getting worse, that’s all— and Rob didn’t 
seem to care. 

ANbREW — But has’nt he been working the farm? 

RutH — He never took any interest since way back 
when your Ma died. After that he got men to take 
charge, and they nearly all cheated him — he couldn’t 
tell—and left one after another. And then there’d 
be times when there was no one to see to it, when he’d 
be looking to hire someone new. And the hands 
wouldn’t stay. It was hard to get them. They didn’t 
want to work here, and as soon as they’d get a chance 
to work some other place they'd leave. Then after 
Mary died he didn’t pay no heed to anything any more 
— just stayed indoors and took to reading books again. 
So I had to ask Ma if she wouldn’t help us some. 

ANDREW —(surprised and horrified). Why, damn 
it, this is frightful! Rob must be mad not to have let 
me know. ‘Too proud to ask help of me! It’s an 
insane idea! It’s crazy! And for Rob, of all people, 
to feel that way! What’s the matter with him, in 
God’s name? He didn’t appear to have changed when 
I was talking to him a second ago. He seemed the 
same old Rob—only very sick physically. (A sud- 
den, horrible suspicion entering his mind) Ruth! 
Tell me the truth. His mind hasn’t gone back on him, 
has it? 

RutH —(dully). I don’t know. Mary’s dying 
broke him up terrible — but !e’s used to her being gone 
by this, I spose. 

ANDREW — Do you mean to say you’re used to it? 

Rutu — There’s a time comes—when you don’t 
mind any more — anything. 
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ANDREW — (with great sympathy). Vm sorry I 
talked the way I did just now, Ruth —if I seemed to 
blame you. I didn’t realize— The sight of Rob 
lying in bed there, so gone to piecés—it made me 
furious at everyone. Forgive me, Ruth. 

Ruta — There’s nothing to forgive. It doesn’t 
matter. 


Dr. Fawecett’s diagnosis is not encouraging. Ruth 
receives it dully. She had known what to suspect. 
But Andrew refuses to give up hope. There must be 
something that can be done — 


Fawcett —(calmly). I am concerned only with 
facts, my dear sir, and this is one of them. Your 
brother has not long to live — perhaps a few days, per- 
haps only a few hours. I would not dare to venture a 
prediction on that score. It is a marvel that he is alive 
at this moment. My examination revealed that both 
of his lungs are terribly affected. A hemorrhage, re- 
sulting from any exertion or merely through the un- 
aided progress of the disease itself, will undoubtedly 
prove fatal. 

ANDREW —(brokenly). Good God! (Ruth keeps 
her eyes fixed on her lap in a trance-like stare.) 

Fawcett — I am sorry I have to tell you this, sorry 
my trip should prove to be of such little avail. If 
there was anything that could be done — 

ANpbREW — There isn’t anything? 

Fawcett —I am afraid not. It is too late. Six 
months ago there might have — 

ANDREW — But if we were to take him to the moun- 
tains — or to Arizona — or 

Fawcett — That might have prolonged his life six 
months ago. (Andrews groans) But now— (He 
shrugs his soulders significantly) I would only be 
raising a hope in you foredoomed to disappointment if 
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I encouraged any belief that a change of air could 
accomplish the impossible. He could not make a jour- 
ney. The excitement, the effort required, would inev- 
itably bring on the end. 

ANbDREW — Good heavens, you haven’t told him this, 
_have you, Doctor? 

Fawcett — No. I lied to him. I said a change of 
climate to the mountains, the desert, would bring about 
a cure. He laughed at that. He seemed to find it 
amusing for some reason or other. I am sure he knew 
I was lying. A clear foresight seems to come to people 
as near death as he is. One feels foolish lying to 
them ; and yet one feels one ought to do it, I don’t know 
why. 


A part of the conversation Robert has overheard 
from the doorway of his room. The approach of 
death does not frighten him. He insists on coming 
again into the living room, and talking with them. “A 
dying man has some rights, hasn’t he?” They fix a 
place for him by the fire. 


Rozert — Listen, Andy. You’ve asked me not to 
talk — and I won't after I’ve made my position clear. 
(Slowly) In the first place I know I’m dying. (Ruth 
bows her head and covers her face with her hands. 
She remains like this all during the scene between the 
two brothers.) 

ANDREW — Rob! That isn’t so! 

Ropert —(wearily). It its so! Don’t lie to me. 
It’s useless and it irritates me. After Ruth put me to 
bed before you came, I saw it clearly for the first time. 
(Bitterly) Vd been making plans for our future — 
Ruth’s and mine — so it came hard at first —the real- 
ization. Then when the doctor examined me, I knew 
— although he tried to lie about it. And then to make 
sure I listened at the door to what he told you. So, 
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for my’ sake, don’t mock me with fairy tales about 
Arizona, or any such rot as that. Because I’m dying 
is no reason you should treat me as an imbecile or a 
coward. Now that I’m sure what’s happening I can 
say Kismet to it with all my heart. It was only the 
silly uncertainty that hurt. (There is a pause. An- 
drew looks around in impotent anguish, not knowing 
what to say. Robert regards him wtih an affectionate 
smile. ) 

ANpDREW —(Finally blurts out). It isn’t foolish. 
You have got a chance. If you heard all the Doctor 
said that ought to prove it to you. 

Rogpert —Oh, you mean when he spoke of the pos- 
sibility of a miracle? (Dryly) The Doctor and I 
disagree on that point. I don’t believe in miracles — 
in my case. Besides, I know more than any doctor on 
earth could know — because I feel what’s coming. 


From Andrew he hears the story of his brother’s 
early successes and later failures in the grain busi- 
ness — failures that came through — speculation. 
There’s irony in that. “ You—a farmer — to gamble 
in a wheat pit with scraps of paper,” he says to Andrew. 
“ There’s a spiritual significance in that picture, Andy. 
I’m a failure, and Ruth’s another — but we can both 
justly lay some of the blame for our stumbling on 
God. But you're the deepest-dyed failure of the three, 
Andy. ... My brain is muddled. But part of what 
I mean is that your gambling with the thing you used 
to love to create proves how far astray you’ve gotten 
from the truth. So you'll be punished. You'll have 
to suffer to win back—” Again a spell of coughing 
stops him. When he has the strength his thought 
returns to Ruth —and the future. 


Rosert — I want you to promise me to do one thing, 
Andy, after — 
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ANDREW — I'll promise anything, as God is my 
Judge! 

Rosert — Remember, Andy, Ruth has suffered 
double her share, and you haven’t suffered at all... . 
Only through contact with suffering, Andy, will you — 
awaken. Listen. You must marry Ruth — after- 
wards. 

RutH — (with a cry). Rob! 

ANDREW — (making signs for her to humor him — 
gently). You're tired out, Rob. You shouldn’t have 
talked so much. You better lie down and rest a while, 
don’t you think? We can talk later on. 

Ropert — Later on! You always were an optimist, 
Andy! Yes, I'll go and rest a while. It must be near 
sunrise, isn’t it? It’s getting grey out. 

ANDREW — Yes — pretty near. It’s after six. 

Rospert — Pull the bed around so it’ll face the win- 
dow, will you, Andy? I can’t sleep, but I’ll rest and 
forget if I can watch the rim of the hills and dream 
of what is waiting beyond. And shut the door, Andy. 
I want to be alone. 


Andrew is puzzled by Robert’s attitude toward him 
and Ruth, and the request that they marry. He asks 
Ruth if she knows just what is passing -in Rob’s 
mind. 


Rutu — He might be thinking of — something hap- 
pened five years back, the time you came home from 
the trip. 

ANDREW — What happened? What do you mean? 

Rutu — (dully). It was the day you came. We 
had a fight. 

ANDREW —A fight? What has that to do with 
me? 

RutH — It was about you — in a way. 
ANDREW — About me? 
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RutH — Yes, mostly. You see I’d found out I’d 
made a mistake about Rob soon after we were married 
— when it was too late. 

ANDREW — Mistake? You mean— you found out 
you didn’t love Rob? 

Rutu — Yes. 

ANDREW — Good God! 

Ruts — And then I thought that when Mary came 
it'd be different, and I’d love him; but it didn’t happen 
that way. And I couldn’t bear with his blundering and 
book-reading — and I grew to hate him, almost. 

ANDREW — Ruth! 

Rutu —I couldn’t help it. No woman could. It 
had to be because I loved someone else, I’d found out. 
(She sighs wearily) It can’t do no harm to tell you 
now — when it’s all past and gone —and dead. You 
were the one I really loved — only I didn’t come to 
the knowledge of it ’til too late. 

ANDREW — (stunned). Ruth! Do you know what 
you’re saying? 

RutH — It was true—then. (With sudden ferce- 
ness) How could I help it? No woman could. 

ANDREW — Then— you loved me—that time I 
came home? 

RuTH — Yes. 

AnpREW — But — couldn’t you see —I didn’t love 
you — that way? 

RutH — (doggedly). Yes—I saw then; but I’d 
known your real reason for leaving home the first time 
— everybody knew it—and for three years I’d been 
thinking — 

Anprew — That I loved you? 

Rutu — Yes. Then-that day on the hill you laughed 
about what a fool you’d been for loving me once — 
and I knew it was all over. 

ANDREW — Good God, but I never thought — 
. . . And did Rob — 
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Rutu — That was what I’d started to tell. We'd 
had a fight just before you came and I got crazy mad 
—and | told him all I’ve told you. 

ANbREw — You told Rob— you loved me? 

RutH — Yes. 

ANDREW — (shrinking away from her in horror) 
You — you — you mad fool, you! How could you do 
such a thing? 

RutH —I couldn’t help it. I’d got to the end of 
bearing things — without talking. 

ANpbrEW — And the thought of the child — his child 
and yours— couldn’t keep your mouth shut? 

RutH — I was crazy mad at him — when [ told. 

ANDREW — Then Rob must have known every mo- 
ment I stayed here! And yet he never said or showed 
— God, how he must have suffered! Didn’t you know 
how much he loved you? 

Rutu — (dully). Yes. I knew he liked me. 

ANnprREW — Liked you! How can you talk in that 
cold tone — now — when he’s dying! What kind of 
a woman are you? I’d never believe it was in you to 
be so—Couldn’t you have kept silent—no matter 
what you felt or thought? Did you have to torture 
him? No wonder he’s dying. I don’t see how he’s 
lived through it as long as he has. I couldn’t. No. 
I’d have killed myself —or killed you. 

RutH —I wish he had — killed me. 

ANnprew — And you've lived together for five years 
with this horrible secret between you? 

RutH — We’ve lived in the same house — not as 
man and wife. 

ANDREW — But what does he feel about it now? 
Tell me! Does he still think — 

RutuH —I don’t know. We’ve never spoke a word 
about it since that day. Maybe, from the way he 
went on, he s’poses I care for you yet. Maybe that’s 
one reason he said what he did. 
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ANDREW — But you don’t. You can’t. It’s out- 
rageous. It’s stupid! You don’t love me! 

RutH —I wouldn’t know how to feel love, even if 
I tried, any more. 

ANDREW — (brutally). And I don’t love you, that’s 
sure! ... It’s damnable such a thing should be be- 
tween Rob and me — we that have been pals ever since 
we were born, almost. Why, I love Rob better’n any- 
body in the world and always did. There isn’t a thing 
on God’s green earth I wouldn’t have done to keep 
trouble away from him. And now I have to be the 
very one. Its damnable! How am I going to face 
him again? WhatcanI say tohimnow? (He groans 
with anguished rage. After a pause) He asked me 
to promise — what am I going to do? 

RutH — You can promise — so’s it’ll ease his mind 
— and not mean anything. 

ANDREW — What? Lie to him now — when he’s 
dying? Can you believe I’d descend as low as that? 
And there’s no sense in my lying. He knows I don’t 
love you. (Determinedly) No! It’s you who'll 
have to do the lying, since it must be done. You're 
the cause of all this. You’ve got to! You’ve got a 
chance now to undo some of all the suffering you’ve 
brought on Rob. Go into him! Tell him you never 
loved me —it was all a mistake. Tell him you only 
said so because you were mad and didn’t know what 
you were saying, and you’ve been ashamed to own 
up to the truth before this. Tell him something, any- 
thing, that’ll bring him peace and make him believe 
you've loved him all the time. 

RutH — It’s no good. He wouldn’t believe me. 

ANDREW — You’ve got to make him believe you, do 
you hear? You’ve got’  to—now — hurry — you 
never know when it may be too late. For God’s sake, 
Ruth! Don’t you see you owe it to him? You'll 
never forgive yourself if you don't. 
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RutH — [ll go. But it won’t do any good. (An- 
DREW’S eyes are fixed on her anxiously. She opens the 
door and steps inside the room. She remains stand- 
ing there for a minute. Then she calls in a fright- 
ened voice) Rob! Where are you? Andy! Andy! 
He’s gone! 

ANDREW — (rushing in to her. There is a pause 
and then ANDREW is heard). God damn you! — You 
never told him! 


(The Curtain Falls) 


“THE FAMOUS MRS. FAIR” 
An American Drama in Four Acts 
By James Forpes 


“THE FAMOUS MRS. FAIR” was produced at 
the Henry Miller Theatre, December 22, 1919. It 
proved the most timely of the post-bellum dramas and 
easily the most entertaining, and was soon accepted 
as one of the season’s successes. The Mrs. Fair of 
the title is representative of those American women 
who, being in a position to do so, plunged into war 
work early in 1915. “Nancy Fair,’ writes Mr. 
Forbes, “is the type of American woman who previous 
to the war found an outlet for the energies not spent 
in the care of her home and family, in society, women’s 
clubs, charitable undertakings and outdoor sports. 
Unsuspected executive capacity so frequently inherited 
by American women from their fathers was called 
into play by the War and her success in organizing 
one of the first units of women to go overseas and its 
achievements under her direction during four years’ 
service with the French Army has brought her admira- 
tion, honors, fame. She is devoted to her family and 
eager for the reunion with them, yet is restless, excited, 
and pathetically out of touch with their interests. Un- 
known to herself she is really less in tune with her 
family than with the women of her unit who adore 
her and with whom she has shared the dangers and 
the joys of war work. Her personality is vivid, her 
sense of humor keen, her disposition gay and affec- 
tionate and in a word phe Aadiaie charm.” 

5 
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Among her other activities Nancy Fair became an 
ambulance driver, and because she was fearless she 
achieved the Croix de Guerre and gained for herself 
much fame. When America entered the war her 
19-year-old son, Alan, joined the American forces, 
took intensive training at Plattsburg and won his 
commission as a lieutenant. Her husband, Jeffrey, 
took a position as one of the “ dollar-a-year patriots ” 
at Washington, and the daughter, 16-year-old Sylvia, 
was left in charge of a housekeeper and such of the 
neighbors as remained at home. 

At the beginning of the play, following the signing 
of the armistice, Mrs. Fair has returned to her Long 
Island home eager to resume her position as wife and 
mother. The occasion of her return is the cause of 
much family rejoicing. The children have decorated 
the living room in her honor, a conspicuous placard 
bearing the legend, “ Welcome to Our Heroine.” Now 
she has arrived and the family greetings are over. She 
is holding her daughter at arm’s length, greedily, 
proudly drinking in her youthful freshness and beauty 
through eyes misty with tears of joy. And Sylvia is 
as happy as she. “Oh, Mother,” she cries, “ you look 
so young!” é 


Nancy — Nobody ever had a nicer daughter. 

ALAN — They’ve got to go some to tie you, mother 
—eh, Dad? 

Fair — [ll say it. 

Nancy—Such compliments from my family. 
You’re not getting me in a good humor so that you can 
spring something on me? 

ALAN — How does it seem to be home, Mother? . 

Nancy —If Sylvia won’t be shocked at my lan- 
guage, I’ll confess I’m having a pippin’ of a time. 

ALAN — You are going to find it awfully flat. 

Nancy — What do you mean? 
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Farr — Yes, I’d like to know what he means. 

Sytvia— Alan! The idea! She didn’t find it flat 
when she was here the last time! 

Avan — Mother was busy getting money for her 
unit and she was going back. Take it from me, I’ve 
been through it. You're going to miss the something 
—I don’t know what it is— but life over there gets 
you. You know that, Mother. You’ll find yourself 
thinking more about the people you left over there, 
than your old friends here. 

SyLvia — You won’t get bored at home, will you, 
Mother? 

Nancy — Alan, be quiet! 

SyLviA — You won’t will you, Mother? 

Nancy — What are you worrying about, dear? 

SyLv1a — But you won't, will you? 

Nancy—No! No! No! You _ silly goose! 
(Nancy has taken Sytvia’s face in her hands. She 
kisses her between each “no” and at the end of the 
speech. Then sits down and draws SyLvia down be- 
side her). 

Fair— (to Atan). What are you trying to be? 
A kill-joy? (To Nancy) It’s good to see you over 

‘there, Nancy. We missed you, eh Sylvia? 

Sytvia — And you missed us, didn’t you, Mother? 

Aan — When she had the time to think about you. 
But you didn’t have the time — 

Farr — Say, will you let your mother speak for her- 
self ? 

ALAN — Just the same, I’m right, aren’t I, Mother? 

Nancy — Perhaps—in a way. But I had lots of 
time to be lonesome for all of you... . 


With the family greetings over, the talk turns to 
the neighborhood gossip and the family activities dur- 
ing Nancy’s absence. Sylvia, she learns, has been 
thrown a great deal with Angy Brice, an attractive lit- 
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tle widow who lives next door. Jeffrey, too, had taken 
a neighborly, not to say a fatherly, interest in Angy 
as one with whom he might legitimately pass a few of 
his lonesome evenings. Alan, who is secretly engaged 
to Peggy Gibbs the sister of his “ buddie,” a sensible 
little stenographer, has decided not to go back to Yale 
and is seriously thinking of “going in for mining.” 

In the midst of these revelations a small, white cloud 
appears on the horizon of the Fair family’s happiness. 
Dudley Gillette, the manager of a lecture bureau, has 
called and left a contract for Nancy to sign. Alan 
doesn’t think for a moment that his mother will be in- 
terested in it, and the elder Fair, though he thinks 
Nancy would be the best judge of that, is inclined to 
treat the matter as a joke, a lofty masculine attitude 
that Mrs. Fair rather resents. “ Well, Mr. Jeffrey 
Fair,” she says, “there is nothing funny about the 
money he offers me. Alan, what’s a hundred times 


$300?” 


ALAN — $30,000. 

Nancy — Help! 

Farr — Oh, it’s a fake. 

Sytvra — Mother, you couldn’t lecture. You don’t 
know how. 

Nancy — Oh, don’t I, miss? I gave a little talk 
one night to the boys on the boat and they assured me 
that I was a “ riot.” 

Farr — What did you talk about? 

Nancy — My experiences. 

Sytv1a — Did you like doing it? 

Nancy — It was rather fun. Of course if I did it 
here it wouldn’t be for the money. 

Fair — But, Nancy, you’re not going to do it here. 

Avan — That contract calls for a coast-to-coast tour. 

Nancy — I’ve never been to California. 

Fair — Why, you haven’t been home for more than 
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twenty minutes. You're surely not contemplating go- 
ing away again? (Nancy is silent) Nancy, what 
are you thinking about? 

Nancy — I was just thinking that $30,000 would do 
a lot of reconstructing — 

as She’s back in France! What did I tell 
you! 

Fair — This home could do with a little “ recon- 
structing.” 

Nancy — Oh, come now, Jeff. After what I heard 
you can’t tell me that you need anything. 

SyLvia — We need you, Mother, awfully. 

Nancy — Well, my lamb, you are going to have me. 

Fair — The question is, for how long? 

Nancy — It’s a wise wife who keeps her husband 
guessing. Come along, Sylvia, and watch Mother get 
the glad hand from the help. 


Though they do not take the lecture proposition 
seriously both the father and son are worried by it. 
The father is convinced that to oppose Nancy would 
be the worst thing they could do. Alan admits the 
logic of this decision but warns his father that he had 
better prepare for the day when “ mother takes a look 
around and says: ‘France never was like this.’ ” 

“ And when that cold gray morning arrives,” he 
adds, “don’t be too busy to make life very damned 
interesting for mother.” “ That’s a pretty tall order 
for a man without any gold lace on his chest,” replies 
Fair, “ but I’ll do my darndest.” 

Nancy’s own state of mind if further unsettled by 
the reports she gets from the other members of her 
unit, who have squeezed themselves again into their 
uniforms and are now come to welcome their beloved 
leader home. 


Nancy — Now girls tell me and tell me true. How 
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does it feel to be at home? (No one speaks) Don't 
everybody shriek with joy at once! 

Mrs. WyNNE— Seems to me I’ve been home a 
million years. 

Mrs. Perrin— After a couple of days with my 
kiddies, I sighed for the peace and quiet of an air 
raid. 

Mrs. Brown — You're in luck to have them. I’ve 
been driven to card indexing my hens! 

Mrs. ConvERSE — I wish you’d come over and card 
index my Swede cook! 

Mrs. Wetts—I must confess that after I had 
kissed my old man and all the grandchildren — they 
looked sort of strange to me. 

Nancy — Girls, this sounds awful. Possibly Alan 
was right. He said I would find it flat. 

Mrs. WynnE— After being on the hop skip and 
jump for four years, it’s the very devil to sit around 
66 Bla.”’ 

Mrs. Perrtn — Have you any plans? 

Nancy —I had thought of buying all the clothes 
in New York, seeing all the shows, playing around with 
my family. ... 

Mrs. CoNvERSE— We’ve done all that. And then 
what? 

Nancy — Why, eh — 

Mrs. Perrin — Exactly. “ Why, eh —” 

Mrs. Brown — You see, Nancy — now we have time 
to burn and no matches. 

Nancy — What are all the other war workers do- 
ing? 

Mrs. Brown — Kicking about being demobilized. 

Nancy —lIt’s a burning shame that Washington 
couldn’t have used all this organized talent. 


Nancy, pinning on her croix de guerre, prepares to 
meet a small army of reporters arrived to interview 
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her. “You're not going to see them?”. expostulates 
her husband. “Not if you don’t wish it,” ’ replies 
Nancy. But at a warning glance from Alan his father 
withdraws his objection. As Nancy retires Fair turns 
to Alan. 

“Can you beat it— my wife!” 

“ That’s not your wife, dad,” Alan answers, “ that’s 
Major Fair.” 


Act II 


A month elapses. Nancy has not signed Gillette’s 
contract, but she has delivered her first lecture, as an 
experiment, and enjoyed the taste of fame and the 
thrill it gave her. On the lawn outside the Fair home 
the newspaper and magazine boys are waiting to photo- 
graph her. Everybody is excited and overjoyed at 
her success — everybody excepting her husband and 
her son. Sylvia, who has been reading reports of her 
mother’s début as a lecturer, is puzzled by the attitude 
of these two. 


Sytvia—Oh! Have you seen the afternoon 
papers? 

Farir— We have. 

Sytvia — (first to ALAN then JEFFREY). Aren’t 
they wonderful? (Fair and ALAN are silent) Aren't 
they wonderful? Oh, I think that you are both as 
mean as you can be about Mother! I should think 
you'd be proud of her! 

Fair— We were. 

Sytv1a — Why aren’t you now? Everybody crazy 
about her last night and neither of you so much as 
congratulated her. 

Avan —I couldn’t get near her. 

Sytvia — You didn’t try very hard. And, Daddy, 
you left us flat and went home with Angy Brice. 

Fair — Angy was feeling seedy. 
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Sy_via — Humph! May be, sometimes I think 
Angy doesn’t like Mother. 

ALAN — Just finding that out? 

Farr — Nonsense, children, she admires her enorm- 
ously. 

Sytv1a — You might have waited and said some- 
thing nice to Mother this morning. 

Atan — We had a foursome on and she wasn’t 
up. 
ham Om enough people will make a fuss over 
her. 

Sytv1a —I don’t see why you two hate the “ fuss,” 
everyone makes over Mother. She can’t help being 
celebrated and having people chase after her. You 
see just as much of her as I do. I don’t mind but 
you, Alan, act so funny. (Tearfully) Nothing’s the 
same as I thought it would be when Mother came home. 
I don’t know what’s the matter. (She cries.) 

Farr — Why, Sylvia, Alan and I wouldn’t do any- 
thing to worry you for the world, would we? 

ALAN — Certainly not. 

Sytvia— Then why aren’t you both nicer to 
Mother? 

Fair— Oh come on now, don’t cry. Don’t you 
know your old Daddy wouldn’t hurt you? Pick your 
spot and IJ’ll lie down and let you walk on me. 
(Sytv1a smiles) That’s better. 

SyLtvia — Don’t you want to come out and get in 
the muss? 

Fair — Who’s out there? 

SyLtvia — Bridget Wynne and the others. 

Farr — No I saw al! of them yesterday. 

SyLvia — Now, Daddy, you’re not going to be nasty 
about these photographs. 

Fair — Not a yap out of me... . (After SyLvia 
has gone) Gosh Id like to come into this place just 
once and not find that bunch of women here. A 
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man would have more privacy in the Grand Central 
Depot. 

ALAN — You said it. Whenever mother is at home 
this house looks like a Clubwomen’s Old Home week. 

Farr— Wouldn’t you think after four years to- 
gether, they’d be tired of each other? 

Avan — And the line of flattery they hand out and 
mother lapping it up like a cat does cream. 

Fair—I know. Even a woman as level headed as 
your mother will soon believe she’s the greatest thing 
in the world. 

Atan — Why don’t you take her away out of it 
2 ae 

Farr — She’s booked up a month ahead. Banquets, 
receptions, although I thought she’d been given one by 
everybody from the mayor down to the Conductorette’s 
Union. 

Avan — And they have almost worn out that Croix 
de Guerre passing it around from hand to hand. 

Fair — Yes, and what are you going to do about 
it? 

ALAN — Why did you let her start? 

Farr — Who told me to keep her busy? 

Aan —I did—I did. I wasn’t counting on the 
endurance of women. If I had hit a gait like Moth- 
er’s — 

Fair — She hasn’t rested a day since she arrived. 

ALAN — It’s a wonder to me that she hasn’t had a 
nervous breakdown. 

Fair — Son, the only thing that makes a woman 
have a nervous breakdown nowadays is having to stay 
at home. 


Affairs in the Fair home are proceeding slowly but 
surely from bad to worse. The men folk would dis- 
courage Nancy’s signing the lecture contract, if they 
knew how. Alan advises his father frankly to “ tie 
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a can to Gillette,’ but Fair is too wise to do that. 
“J haven’t lived with your mother all these years 
without realizing that if you want her to do some- 
thing tell her she can’t,’ he explains. Gillette, of 
course, is pulling every wire to induce Mrs. Fair to 
sign, and incidentally he is making love to Sylvia. 
Angy .Brice, too, taking advantage of the situation, is 
keenly sympathetic and ever so eager to do all that 
she can to help Mr. Fair accept the threatened deser- 
tion of Nancy philosophically. Alan’s problem con- 
cerns Peggy Gibbs. He has decided to announce their 
engagement, though Peggy begs him not to. “Let 
your mother get to know me first,” she begs. “If 
you thrust me at her it may prejudice her.” Also 
she refuses to marry any man who expects to live on 
the money his father has given him. Alan proudly 
squelches this objection by announcing that he has a 
job. He is to work for the man who was his top 
sergeant and get $30 a week. 


Atan — Look here. I postponed our marriage to 
wait for a family reunion that didn’t reune. Then 
I had to wait until I got a job. Well, I have one. 
Now it’s up to you. If you don’t want to marry me, 
say so. 

Preccy —I do, Alan. You know Ido. But I want 
your father and mother to approve. There is a chance 
they mightn’t like me. 

ALAN — You’re not marrying them. 


Their tiff is interrupted by the return of Fair. Thus 
he is the first to be told of the engagement. 


_Atan — You see, Dad, Peggy is my “ buddy’s” 
sister. 

Fair— Yes? 

Prccy — Oh, Alan, let us be frank. (To Farr) 
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It annoys him when I say it but I’m not of your Bas 
I’m a stenographer. 

ALAN — She’s a private secretary. 

Farr — What is the difference? 

Prccy — Twenty dollars a week, sir. 

Farr— Thank you. I deserved that. 

Avan — Well, Dad, are you for me or “ agin” me? 

Farr — That depends. 

ALAN — On what? 

Prccy— On me. You can’t expect your father to 
give a snap judgment on a person he has just met. 
Suppose you leave us together so that we can have a 
little talk. 

Fair — A very good idea. 

ALAN — (to Prccy). Don’t be nervous, dear. 
Dad’s aces. (To Fair) Now, Dad, no heavy father 
stuff. (ALAN exits.) 

Farr — Well, Miss Gibbs? 

Prccy — To begin with, Mr. Fair, my family and 
I are, socially speaking, a total loss. 

Farr — In what way? 

Prccy — My father is the village postman. My 
brother is now in the Detective Bureau but was a 
policeman. 

Fair —I see. 

Preccy — Yes, I thought you would. My mother 
does her own work but the weekly washing is sent 
out. 

Fair — Very interesting, especially that bit about 
the laundry. 

Prccy — I graduated from high school, then went 
to Brown’s Business College. I am now employed at 
forty dollars a week as a private secretary in the office 
of a firm of lawyers, O’Brien and Rosenweber. 

Farr —I know of them. 

Preccy — I am twenty-three years old, quite healthy, 
am supposed to have a good disposition. Oh, there is 
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one thing more. I’m a suffragette and while I am not 
militant, I do parade. I believe that is all. 

Fair— And you have Thursdays off? My dear 
Miss Gibbs, I’m not interviewing you as a prospective 
servant but as a possible daughter-in-law. 

Preccy — Well, you wanted to know about me, didn’t 
you? 

Farr — You suggested the interview. I appreciate 
that it’s a very difficult one for you. It isn’t exactly 
easy for me. Yet, if I didn’t learn something of the 
girl my son wishes to marry, I would be failing in my 
duty as a father, wouldn’t I? 

Preccy — Yes. 

Fair — Why are you so on the defensive? 

Preccy — Possibly because I’m a little afraid. 

Fair — Surely not of me? Unless you’re marrying 
Alan for — 

Prccy — For money and this sort of thing! No! 
Not that I wouldn’t like it and enjoy it but only if 
Alan earned it. And he will in time. He’s made a 
start. He has a job. 

Farr — Why didn’t he come to me for a position? 

Peccy — Oh, Mr. Fair, please don’t help him. 
That would spoil all my plans. 

Farr — How? 

Preccy — It’s better for him to be entirely on his 
own. 

Fair — Why? 

Prccy — The dear boy is full of the brotherhood 
of man—he got that from the trenches —and if he 
is going to keep it, it’s necessary for him to live simply 
for a time at least! 

Farr — Sounds to me like a very serious courtship. 

Prccy —Is anything more serious than marriage? 
I’m scared to death of it. 

Fair — Why? 

Precy — I have to give up a great deal of my liberty 
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and I want to be sure it’s worth it. Oh dear, life and 
what to do with it and Alan’s problem and mine seem 
so much simpler on our back verandah. 


After his talk with Peggy, Fair is quite convinced 
that she is a proper mate for his son. “If I were 
Alan and you were you,” he confesses, “I’d marry 
you and say damn the families.” But Nancy, return- 
ing from the club, is both surprised and hurt that 
she should not have been the first to be consulted in 
the serious matter of her son’s matrimonial intentions. 


Nancy — (to Fair). How long have you known 
of this engagement ? 

Fair — Not until to-day. 

Nancy—And did you welcome her with out- 
stretched arms at once? 

Fair — Frankly, I was surprised, but after I had 
had a talk with her — 

Nancy — Exactly. You had an opportunity to 
judge of her before you gave your approvai, but I 
am expected to give at once, the son I’ve loved, watched 
over, prayed for, to a girl of whom I know nothing. 

Fair —I told you I vouched for her. 

Nancy — What’s that to me? He’s my son too. 

Fair — That’s jealousy talking. 

Nancy —Is it strange that I should be jealous? 
Isn’t it hard for any mother just at first to give her 
son to another woman? If Alan had had any right 
feeling. for me he would have told me tenderly, tact- 
fully, that he loved some one else more than me. In- 
stead he let you thrust the fact at me. I don’t know 
what I have ever done that he should have told you, 
even Sylvia, before me; made me feel like an out- 
sider. 

Fair — Who is to blame for that? You put your- 
self outside your home. You can’t hope to receive 
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Alan’s confidence if you are never here to get it. 
You can’t go on neglecting your family — 

Nancy — What? I give up everybody and every- 
thing belonging to me and endure privations, horrors, 
because I think it’s my greatest duty and then I am 
neglecting my family! My family seems to have got- 
ten along very well without me and ever since I came 
home you and Alan have resented everything I’ve 
done. 

Farr — We don’t approve of what you’ve been do- 
ing. 

Nancy — Approve? Must I secure the approval of 
my husband and my son for what I think best to do? 

Fair— Your desire to appear in public, for in- 
stance? 

Nancy —If you had been overseas and had been 
urged to appear in public would you have had to ask 
my approval? No. It would have been the perfectly 
natural thing for you to do. 

Farr — It’s not the same thing. 

Nancy — Because I’m a woman. Well, this war 
has settled one thing definitely. A woman’s work 
counts for just as much as a man’s and she is entitled 
to all the rewards it brings her. 

Fair — You’ve done your duty by your country, but, 
by God, you’re capitalizing it. 

Nancy — Jeffrey! 

Farr — Ever since you’ve been home you’ve thought 
of everything but your duty to your family. All you 
think of is your appearance at public functions, get- 
ting your name and photograph in print. Can you 
deny that you are eager to sign this contract so that 
you can make a triumphant tour of the country telling 
the great American public how you helped win the 
war? Well, you'll put an end to all this publicity. 
You'll stop all these ridiculous lectures. You'll tear 
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up that contract. You'll give up this tour and remain 
here where you belong. 

Nancy — And why must I do all this? Why must 
I remain here where I belong? 

Fair — Because I am your husband and I forbid 
you to go! 


That little word “ forbid ”— a fighting word with the 
true feminist — settled it. “ Nancy watches Jeffrey 
for a few seconds, then goes around the table, sits, and 
signs the contract.” 


Act III 


True to her liberty-loving principles, Mrs. Fair went 
a-touring, and took her daughter with her. But after 
a month of it Sylvia returned. suddenly to her father. 
“T can understand just what happened,” Fair explains 
to Alan, who feared that Sylvia had quarreled with 
Nancy; “her mother was entertained a great deal. 
That was part of the game of being ‘the famous Mrs. 
Fair.’ It wasn’t possible to include Sylvia in all of 
the functions. Naturally, she was bored. So she 
came home.” With Sylvia home Fair took rooms in 
an apartment in New York, because he suspected it 
would be lonesome for her in the country without her 
mother. Also he reverted to his former custom of 
looking to Angy Brice to help him fill in his dull eve- 
nings. Alan and Peggy have married, and, save for 
their regret over Mrs. Fair’s attitude, are ideally 
happy. ; 

And now, three months later, Nancy is home from 
her first tour prepared to spend a few days with 
her family before she starts out again. She is not 
particularly happy over the situation as she finds 
it. She is ready and eager to “ make up” with Alan 
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and Peggy, and she is not inclined to take seriously 
Jeffrey’s developing grouch. But she is worried, not 
to say shocked, at the change she notes in Sylvia. At 
their first meeting Nancy seeks to discover the causes 
for this change. “ Well, darling,” she says, the mo- 
ment she and Sylvia are alone, pulling her “baby ” 
down into the chair with her; “glad to have your 
mother home again?” 


Sytv1a — Believe me, I am. 

Nancy — Why do you wear your hair like that? 

Sytv1a — Everyone in my crowd does. 

Nancy — Come and sit down. I want to know all 
you’ve been doing. 

SyLv1a —I wrote to you. 

Nancy — Not so often lately. 

Sytvia — With somethin’ doin’ every minute, I 


didn’t have the time. . . . My, I’ve missed this. 
Nancy — So have I, dear. Now begin at the be- 
ginning. 


Sytvia — Let’s skip the beginning — it was horrid. 

Nancy — In what way, dear? 

SyLvra —I was so lonesome. 

Nancy — As soon as I knew that you were to be at 
this hotel instead of at home, I wired Bridget Wynne. 
Didn’t she look you up? 

SyLvia — Oh, all the women came once. Mrs. 
Wynne gave me a luncheon and a box party and asked 
all the girls in our set. It was a perfect lemon. 

Nancy — How? 

Sytvra — For all the attention they paid me I might 
as well not have been there. 

Nancy — Why should they be rude to you? 

Sytvia — They didn’t mean to be. I didn’t know 
all the little intimate things they talked about. One 
girl’s mother was doing this for her and another one’s 
mother was doing that — Anyway, I felt like an out- 
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sider in what should have been my own crowd. When 
I got home, I just bawled my head off and Daddy 
said we wouldn’t bother with any of them again. But 
it was pretty awful, especially as I didn’t have Angy to 
fall back on. 

Nancy — No? 

Sytv1a — Daddy said you didn’t like me to be in- 
timate with her. 

Nancy —Isee. Haven’t you seen Alan and Peggy? 

Sytvia — It’s terribly dull at their flat. They’re so 
crazy about each other that half the time they don’t 
know you’re around. 

Nancy — Didn’t father go about with you? 

SyLv1A — Oh yes. Daddy’s a darling, but he is old. 
Gillie’s been my lifesaver. 

Nancy — Who is Gillie? 

Sytv1a — Mr. Gillette! He took me to tea one day 
at a dancing place and introduced me to his friends 
and when he found I liked them he said: “ Sylvia 
this old town is yours. We'll take it all apart and 
see what makes it tick.” 

Nancy — That doesn’t sound like Mr. Gillette. 

Sytvia — Oh, he put on his grand manners with 
you. You don’t know the real Gillie. 

Nancy — No, ! don’t believe I do. Who are these 
friends? 

Sytvia — I don’t know. Just New Yorkers. 

Nancy — Has your father met them? 

SyLv1a — Oh yes. 

Nancy — Has he gone around with you? 

Sytvia — Not to the lively parties. 

Nancy — My dear! Who chaperones you? 

Sytvia — A woman pal of Dudley’s. 

Nancy — Is she a married woman? 

Sytvia—Is she? Three times. 

Nancy — How awful! 

Sytvia — She’s terribly nice. You must know her. 
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So sweet to me. Takes me motoring in the park al- 
most every afternoon. 

Nancy — Where did you meet her, dear? 

Sytvia — At a party at the Drowsy Saint. 

Nancy — Where’s that? 

SyLvra — It’s a new freak place in the Village! 

Nancy — Who took you there? 

Sytvia — Gillie. He’s a sweetie lamb and so gener- 
ous. He spends money like water. 

Nancy — He doesn’t make love to you? 

Sytv1a — No — but I guess he’d like to. 

Nancy — Darling, you mustn’t say such things. It 
isn’t nice. 

SyLvia — Why not? 

Nancy — Well, nice nice girls don’t, that’s all. 

SYLVIA — (sitting up). What else don’t they do? 

Nancy — Well, dear, they don’t go to the places 
you’ve been going, and they don’t rouge or wear hats 
from Francine’s. 

SyLv1a — All the women in my crowd do. 

Nancy — Then I think you’re going with the wrong 
crowd. 

SyLtv1A — How do you know? You’ve never seen 
any of them. They may not belong, but they know 
how to be kind. 

_ Nancy — Sylvia, ’'m sorry. I don’t mean to criti- 
cize — 

SyLvia — (testily). But you are. Daddy’s the 
only one that never finds fault with me. He’s the only 
one that loves me, really. 

Nancy — It isn’t always kind to allow you to just 
do as you please. Oh, my dear, don’t say that to 
me. 

SyLv1A — Doesn’t everyone else in this family do as 
they please? 


After her talk with Sylvia the light begins to break in 
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upon Nancy Fair. By the time Gillette calls she has 
reached a definite decision concerning her next tour. 
Her manager comes, all smiles and compliments, and 
with a sly wink or two for Sylvia. 


GILLETTE — Good evening, Mrs. Fair. It’s a very 
great pleasure to see you again. 

Sytvia — Well, Mother, when you’re through with 
Gillie have them page me in the lounge. I’ll go down 
and hear a little jazz. 

Nancy—No Sylvia. You'll wait in my room, 
please. (NANCY evits peevishly.) 

GILLETTE — Mrs. Fair, I must congratulate you on 
the success of your tour. It was phenomenal. I am 
proud to have had the privilege of presenting you to 
the American public. (Nancy makes no reply) I 
trust that you have found it agreeable to appear under 
my management? (NAwncy still stares into space) I 
hope our association will continue. I’ve secured even 
better terms for the new tour. 

Nancy —I am not going on another tour. 

GILLETTE — You are not going on — but, Mrs. Fair, 
all the arrangements have been made. 

Nancy — They will have to be cancelled. 

GILLETTE — But you agreed to it by letter. You 
phoned me to bring these contracts to-night. 

Nancy — Things have occurred that have made me | 
change my mind. 

GILLETTE — Are you dissatisfied with me? 

Nancy — No, but I can’t go on. 

GILLETTE — You can’t mean that you are going to 
give up all your triumphs? 

Nancy — Triumphs! 

GILLETTE — But Mrs. Fair I am leaving to-night for 
Montreal to arrange for your appearance in Canada. 
The people in the east haven’t heard you talk of your 
great work. 
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Nancy — Mr. Gillette, there is nothing that could 
induce me to talk of my great work again. I will be 
very much obliged if you will bring me an accounting 
to-morrow. 

GILLETTE — To-morrow? 

Nancy — Yes. I think there is about fifteen thou- 
sand dollars due. 

GILLETTE — Why, I won’t be able to make a settle- 
ment to-morrow. It will take the bookkeeper several 
days to make out the statement. 

Nancy — Let me have it as soon as possible as I am 
going to reopen our house in the country. And now I 
believe Sylvia has some message for you —and I will 
send her in and you can say good-by to her. 

GILLETTE — Good-bye ? 

Nancy —I think it wiser. Sylvia has been telling 
me of your kindness to her. I don’t wish to seem un- 
grateful but I would rather you did not see her again, 
at least for the present. 

GILLETTE — Are you insinuating that I am not good 
enough to associate with your daughter? 

Nancy — I never insinuate, Mr. Gillette. If I must 
speak more plainly I will and I hope you will not re- 
sent it. 

GILLETTE — Well — 

Nancy — Sylvia’s story of her friendship with you 
has made me realize that you and I have rather dif- 
ferent standards as to the sort of associates and amuse- 
ments that are suitable for a girl of her age and up- 
bringing. 

GILLETTE — She enjoyed the associates and the 
amusements. 

Nancy — Probably, but I am sure that she will like 
much more the ones I intend to provide for her from 
now on. When may I expect the statement? 

GILLETTE — The day after tomorrow. 

Nancy — Good night, Mr. Gillette. 
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But it is not as easy as Nancy had hoped to turn 
Sylvia’s thoughts away from Gillette. She sees the 
manager now as a martyr, and herself as the cause of 
his unhappiness, a state of mind that fits very well 
with the crafty “ Gillie’s”” hastily made plans for the 
future. “Did mother say anything unkind to you?” 
Sylvia demands when she is alone with Gillette. 


GILLETTE — Did she? She spoke plainly and hoped 
I wouldn’t resent it. Me doing all I could to keep you 
from being lonely! A lot of thanks I got. Told me 
I wasn’t good enough to associate with you. Well, if 
she objects to me, what’s she going to say about your 
father and Angy Brice? 

Sytvia — Dudley! What do you mean? 

GILLETTE — The minute your mother’s wise she’ll 
get a divorce. 

Sytv1aA — Divorce? 

GILLETTE — Why, you poor kid, aren’t you on to 
your father and Angy Brice? Everybody else in town 
is. 

Sytvia — Oh, I never thought my Daddy would go 
back on me. 

GILLETTE — Your whole family’s gone back on you. 
That selfish brother of yours having no time for any- 
body but his wife. Your mother leaving you alone 
for years at a stretch and your father running around 
with Angy Brice. A lot they care about you. 

SyLvia — Nobody wants me. 

GitteTTE —I want you. I’m the only one that 
cares anything about you and I’ve been ordered to say 
good-by to you. 

Sytv1a — Good-by ? 

GILLETTE — Yes, and you’re going to be taken down 
to the country. 

SyLv1a — I won’t go. 
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GILLETTE — You'll have to go. And you'll soon for- 
get all about me. 

Sytvia — I won't. 

GILLETTE — Oh, yes you will. 

Sytv1a — I won't. 

GitteTtE — No? Then prove it. 

Sytvia — How? 

GILLETTE — Come with me to Montreal to-night. 

SyLvia — Oh, Dudley! 

GILLETTE — We'll be married as soon as we get 
there. 

Sytvia—TI couldn’t. They’d never forgive me. 

GILLETTE — Sure they will. Didn’t they forgive 
Alan? Why they’ll be on their knees to you and to 
me too. 

Sytvra — I don’t know what to do. 

GILLETTE — Oh, all right. I might have known you 
wouldn’t come through. You pretend to care about 
me. It’s only a bluff. Well, stay here where nobody 
wants you!, Good-bye. 

Syty1A — Oh, Dudley, please don’t go. 

GILLETTE — Well, what are you going to do about 
it? 

Sytv1a — You're sure you really want me? 

GILLETTE — Of course I want you. (Nervously) 
We can’t.talk here. Meet me downstairs in the lounge 
and we'll talk it over. Now, you won’t weaken? 


Nancy returns to find Gillette alone. He has said 
good-by to Sylvia, he explains, and she has gone to 
her room. Reassured that she has this particular 
angle of the family problem in hand, Nancy is re- 
minded of another phase when Angy Brice calls Jeffrey 
Fair on the telephone. Nancy speaks to Jeffrey about 
this friendship of his. Of course, she explains, she 
understands, but she is afraid others do not. She 
has heard what people are saying, and some of her 
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friends have been kind enough to, write her. Frankly, 
her pride is hurt. Jeffrey naturally views the affair 
differently. Hasn’t Nancy deliberately forsaken his 
bed and board — hasn’t she — 


: at right have you to object to anything 
do: 

Nancy — My right as your wife. 

Farr — Haven’t you forfeited that right? 

Nancy — How? 

Fair — If you prefer the public to your husband you 
mustn’t kick at the price you have to pay. 

Nancy — Meaning that I am not to protest if you 
choose to make me conspicuous by your attentions to 
that woman. Really, this is delicious. (She laughs.) 

Farr — Are you paying me the compliment of being 
jealous of me? 

Nancy — Jealous of a man who doesn’t want me? 

Fair — Oh, Nancy, you know damned well I want 

you. . . . You may not be jealous of me but I am of 
you and everything that concerns you. I’m jealous 
of your career because it took you away from me. 
I tried to live up to our agreement. Hadn’t I the right 
to expect that you’d live . up to it, too? If it was my 
job to provide the home, wasn’t it your job to take 
care of it? Had you the right, be honest Nancy, to 
go on this tour? You can’t be married and be a free 
agent without making someone suffer. I am so damn 
sick of my life—as I’m living it now. But I don’t 
want to keep you if you want to be free. 

Nancy —I don’t want to be free. Oh wait. I 
want to be honest with myself and with you. I 
couldn’t go back to my. life as I lived it four years 
ago. It isn’t that I don’t want my home. While I 
was in France there were glorious moments and honors 
and flattery, but there were nights when I was so sick 
of the horrors, the pain, the misery, that it seemed to 
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me if I couldn’t put my head on your shoulder and 
cry out the loneliness in my heart against yours I 
couldn’t go on. With death on every side I used to 
worry for fear you weren’t taking care of yourself. 
They decorated me for bravery. They never knew 
what a coward I was about you. Why on this tour 
the nights when I had had a great success and while 
people were crowding around me congratulating me, 
I’d see some wife tuck her hand through her husband’s 
arm just as I had tucked mine so many times through 
yours and she would trot away home with her man and 
I would go to a lonely hotel room and think about you. 
Then’s when I would realize that success meant noth- 
ing if I had to give up you. 

Farr — Then, Nancy, I’ve got you again. 

Nancy — Yes and hang on to me. If I ever try 
to go away again, lock me up on bread and water. 


But it is a short-lived reconciliation. Just as they 
are planning to go back to the country, and Nancy is 
radiant in thinking of all the things she will do to make 
up to her unhappy family for having deserted them, 
and of how she will win Sylvia back to her, Jeffrey, 
intending only to reassure her that she has nothing 
more to fear from Angy Brice’s attractions for him, 
confidently remarks that he has that very evening “ dis- 
charged all his obligations to her.” 

Nancy has never suspected there were “ obligations ” ; 
that Mrs. Brice has any real claim upon Jeffrey is news 
to her —shocking news. Neither does Jeffrey’s de- 
mand that she should “ be big enough to understand ” 
satisfy her. She could forgive a great deal — but not 
everything. If that is how matters stand there is noth- 
ing for her to do but to apply for a divorce. 


Nancy —I refuse to listen to anything more. All 
I want to know is are you going to try to keep me 
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against my will or must I make a scandal to get free? 
. . . Surely you don’t want to blacken the name of the 
woman you are going to marry? 

Farr—I am not going to marry her. She knows 
it. I’m not in love with her nor she with me. A sum 
of money will console her. 

Nancy — Your bargain with her has no interest 
for me. You may make what use of your freedom 
you choose. I mean to have mine. 

Farr — Very well. My lawyer knows the amount 
of my income. You may have what you wish of it. 

Nancy —I wouldn’t take any of it were it not for 
Sylvia. 

Farr — What do you mean? Sylvia? 

Nancy — Do you think I would allow her to re- 
main with you? Look what your neglect has made 
of her. Through your carelessness Mr. Gillette has 
been allowed to introduce her to a sort of life until she 
is no more the child I sent home to you. Do you 
think when I realize that you are responsible that I 
would entrust her to you again? Never. Never! 

Farr — She’s the biggest thing in my life. I’ll never 
let her go. 

Nancy — She’s the only thing in mine. 

Fair — And do you think I’m going to let you have 
her? 

Nancy —If you force me to do it I will tell the 
truth about you. 

Fair — So that is your threat. She is in her room, 
you say. Well, you tell her the truth about me and 
let her decide. 

Aan — (entering excitedly). Dad— Mother — 
where is Sylvia? 

Nancy — She is in her room. 

Aan — She is not—I saw right, it was Sylvia 
in that taxi cab with Gillette. They drove away just 
as we arrived. 
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Peccy —I found this letter on Sylvia’s dressing 
table. 

ALAN — For you, Dad. 

Fair —“ Daddy I— 

Nancy — Jeff — Jeff! 

Fair — She has decided — (rushing to the phone) 
Give me police headquarters—for God’s sake — 
quick! 

- The curtain falls. 


Act IV 


For two hours the search for Sylvia has gone on. 
Peggy’s brother, the detective, is taking a hand in it. 
But so far no trace has been found, either of Sylvia 
or Gillette. Peggy is with Nancy, trying to cheer 
her. 


Peccy — We'll hear some good news soon now... . 
Wouldn’t you like a cup of tea? (NANcy shakes her 
head) Not if I sent for the things and made it my- 
self? I make very nice tea. 

Nancy — I’m sure you do. But I couldn’t. 

Preacy — Oh, Mrs. Fair, I wouldn’t keep on reading 
that letter. 

Nancy — Oh, Peggy, I know it by heart. “I’m in 
everybody’s way. Nobody wants me. Dudley does, 
so I’m going with him... . Sylvia.” Oh my baby! 

Preccy — Please don’t cry. Please. 

Nancy—No. I mustn’t. I musn’t. Oh if I 
could only do something! 

Prccy — There is nothing to do but wait. 

Nancy — Oh Peggy tell me again that they'll find 
her. 

Peccy — Of course they will. Now Mrs. Fair you 
mustn’t. Please don’t cry... . The one thing I can’t 
understand is Sylvia’s leaving her father. She would 
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never have gone if she hadn’t felt that in some way 
he had turned against her. She might have left — 

Nancy — You could understand her leaving me. 
I’m beginning to understand that, too. I’m beginning 
to see that he has more right to her than I have. 

Preccy — Oh, I don’t mean that she doesn’t love 
you, but the love Sylvia had for her father was won- 
derful. 

Nancy — He had earned it. 


In the face of this greater tragedy the Fairs forget 
their own quarrel. And though Jeffrey is bitter, he 
also is “ big enough” to be kind. He lays the blame 
all upon Gillette, whom he is now convinced is not only 
trying to steal Sylvia away from them but is also 
seeking to avoid an investigation of his financial ac- 
counts with Mrs. Fair. 

“Curse the day the swine came into my house!” 
he shouts, but Nancy’s pathetic answering plea stops 
him. 

“QO, Jeff,” she begs, “don’t make me feel my re- 
sponsibility for it all any more than I do. I can’t 
bear it. -E-can’t bear it!.” 

“J’m sorry, Nancy.” 

Suddenly Alan bursts into the room. “ She’s here!” 
he cries. 


Farr— Thank God! (Nancy makes a rush for 
the door. ALAN stops her.) 

ALAN — Wait, Mother. What are you going to 
say to her? What are you going to do? 

Nancy — Oh, Alan what would I do? 

ALan —I didn’t know. 

Farr — Where did you find her? 

ALan— At 125th Street Station. They were on 
their way to Montreal. 

Fair — Where is he? 
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Avan — I’ve taken care of him. He’s — 

Nancy — What does it matter where he is? All 
that matters is that she’s here. Don’t shut her out- 
side. Alan, do you hear me? Let me go to her. 

Fair — Easy, Nancy, easy. 

ALAn — All right, Mother, all right, but be careful, 
treat her very gently. (ALAN goes to get SYLVIA.) 

Nancy — Jeffrey, ’'m giving up my claims to her. 
She’s yours. So be kind to her. 


Alan brings Sylvia in. She is still defiant, and a lit- 
tle sullen. When her mother rushes toward her Sylvia 
stops her. Nancy is stunned. Peggy tries to save 
the situation by asking Sylvia if she will not sit | 
down. 

“T can take what everybody has to say, standing!” 
Sylvia replies. . 


Nancy — Darling, don’t be afraid. 

SytviA — [’m not afraid. 

Nancy — We're not going to scold you. We’re not 
going to say anything. 

SvtviAa— No? Well, I am. 


Bitterly Sylvia denies their right to interfere with her 
affairs. Why did they “butt in”? Because they 
loved her? Humph, they acted like it. What right 
have they to suspect Dudley Gillette? They can’t 
prove he is an embezzler, or that he meant her harm. 
She won’t believe he has confessed. Her father is 
the first she will listen to. 


Fair — I am sorry, dear, that all this had to happen; 
that you feel we’ve all conspired to disgrace you, but 
we were only trying to protect you. 

SyLviA — Protect me? If you wanted to protect 
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ae why wait? You knew that I was going about with 
im. 

Nancy — But, Sylvia, your father didn’t realize 
the sort of friends that Mr. Gillette was — 

SyLvia — He introduced me to the only friends he 
fk What do you know about them? You never met 
them. 

Farr — Sylvia, I forbid you to use that tone to your 
mother. 

Nancy — Sylvia is right, Jeff. I judged them solely 
by what she told me of them. 

Sytvia — And while you were judging you passed 
sentence on Dudley too, didn’t you? You forbade my 
best friend seeing me again. 

Farr — Your mother had every right to do that. 

Sytv1a — She had no right to make him feel that 
he wasn’t fit to associate with me, when she introduced 
him to me. 

Farr — She did not know that you were associating 
with him so intimately. 

SyLvia — No, she wasn’t here, was she? 

Nancy — No, Sylvia, I wasn’t here. 

Fair — But I was. I’m to blame —I should have 
watched over you — 

SyLv1A — But you didn’t care what I was doing, 
where I was going, just so you were free to run 
around with Mrs. Brice. 

Nancy — Sylvia, how dare you talk like that to your 
father? 

AvLan — Haven’t you any respect? Haven’t you 
any feeling? Can’t you see that you are hurting 
Father and Mother cruelly? 

Sytvia — Well, haven’t they hurt me? 


But she can’t keep the tears back long, and with 
her tears comes her confession. She wanted to get 
away from them all— because they do not want her. 
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Her mother doesn’t love her, or she would not have left 
her. Her father doesn’t love her—he loves Angy 
Brice. 


SyLvia — Everybody has known but us that he was 
going to get rid of mother and marry Angy. (She 
looks at her mother, pointedly) Mother, aren’t you 
going to leave daddy? 

Nancy — (turning away from all the family) No. 

Farr — Nancy! 

Sytvia— Why Dudley said—that’s why I went 
with him. I didn’t know what would become of me 
when you separated. I thought Daddy had gone back 
on me. 

Farr — Sylvia, Pll never go back on you, if you'll 
only — 

Nancy — Jeff, don’t make conditions. We've both 
been wrong, we must be content with whatever Sylvia 
wants. 

SyLv1A — I only want you all to want me. 

Nancy:— Oh, my dear, my dear. 


With her daughter safe again in her arms, the prob- 
lems of one ambitious feminist are, temporarily at 
least, solved for her. It is Alan who has the tag of the 
play. 

“ Alan,” demands Peggy, ‘“‘ where is Gillette? ” 

“In an ambulance,” shouts that exultant youth. 


* DECLASSEE ” 
A Drama in Three Acts 
By Zor AIkINs 


ETHEL BARRYMORE began her season at the 
Empire theater the evening of October 6th in 
“ Declassee.” Both star and play were acclaimed by 
the reviews and this verdict was generously indorsed 
by a public that continued to crowd the theater, until 
spring. “ Declassee,” though written by an American, 
Zoe Aikins, who was born in the Ozark Mountains of 
Missouri, is concerned principally with the adventures 
of a titled Englishwoman, Lady Helen Haden — mar- 
ried to the somewhat impossible Sir Bruce Haden, a 
butcher elevated to the knighthood by a king grateful 
for the commercial prestige he has helped to build 
for England. Lady Helen has lived a little recklessly 
in an effort to make life a trifle more endurable. She 
has flirted discreetly, as becomes a lady whose father 
was an earl, whose godmother was a queen of Eng- 
land, and whose line of ancestors stretches back a 
matter of several hundred years, and she has been 
extravagant. “‘ She doesn’t know,” declares a friend 
cf hers, ‘‘ and will never learn — the difference between 
a pound and a shilling.” ‘‘ Oh,” replies another, “* she 
knows that a pound is something you give the head 
waiter and a shilling is something you give the taxi 
driver. Helen thinks that is what real money is for 
— to tip people with.” 

At the opening of the play, without preliminary 
warning, the audience is plunged into the very heart 
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of a tense dramatic situation. Lady Helen has been 
entertaining friends at bridge. Sir Bruce, “a little 
bit drunk — and maybe a little bit jealous,” has de- 
liberately accused Edward Thayer, a young American, 
and the guest of Lady Helen, of having cheated at 
cards. During the polite uproar following, the friends 
of the Hadens have striven diplomatically to adjust 
the matter, that it may be smoothed over and anything 
resembling a scandal avoided. At the rise of the cur- 
tain diplomacy has succeeded to the extent of inducing 
both Lady Helen and Sir Bruce to return to the draw- 
ing room and continue the game. The accused Thayer, 
at the pleading of the others, has agreed to “smile 
and do his best.” 

This is the situation when Lady Helen enters. 

“ A faint smile is on her face, but she is pale and 
very grave under the ripple of amusement that plays 
over her.” The still ugly Sir Bruce, she notices, has 
returned to the brandy decanter. Her effort is to put 
the company at ease. Her tone is gay, but her nerves 
are taut as she volunteers the information that she 
has been consulting Zellito, a fortune teller. ‘“ Danc- 
ing is her real job,’ Lady Helen explains. “ Fortune 
telling is just a sort of gift. She doesn’t do it unless 
she feels a special interest in you. It’s enormously 
flattering to have her feel a special interest in one. 
It makes one feel so important, psychically —as if 
one had a destiny or something of the sort. Zellito 
thinks I have one but she wouldn’t tell me what it was. 
Some sort of spectacular doom, I suppose —I won- 
der? I never believe doctors and I never believe law- 
yers,— but I always believe fortune-tellers.” 


Sir Bruce— Yes, you would,— being one of the 
mad Varvicks. 

Lapy HeLten — The mad Varvicks will soon trouble 
the world no longer. (Turning to Mrs. LesLie and 
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Epwarp THAYER) I suppose you don’t know about 
the mad Varvicks? There was once quite a lot of 
us, and now I’m the only one that’s left. We were 
very gay about five hundred years ago. But even 
then we were a little mad, too, I suppose. And we 
kept on being gay and mad ‘through some of the sober- 
est days that England has ever known. Sometimes we 
lost our heads; sometimes we went to house parties 
in the tower; sometimes we hunted with the King 
and knew all the secrets of the Queen. But there 
never was a battle fought for England, by sea or land, 
in which some Varvick did not offer his gay mad life. 
Perhaps that’s how we got the habit of dying. We’ve 
always died, I think we’ve rather liked dying,— just 
as we've always liked our ghosts and our debts and 
our hereditary gout and our scandals and our trouba- 
dours and our fortune-telling gypsies and even our 
white sheep. We do admit to an occasional white 
sheep in the family,— one every century or so. 

And now — before we attempt to play again — (She 
grows stern) I think that my husband wishes to 
apologize to Mr. Thayer, before all of you, for what 
he said to Mr. Thayer, before all of you in this room 
a little while ago. 


Sir Bruce protests. He had his suspicions. He 
still has them. ; 


Lapy Hreten — You accused one of my friends, a 
young man who is a stranger in this country, and 
who came to this house on my invitation, of trying 
to cheat you at cards. You cannot prove your state- 
ment — that he systematically looked over your shoul- 
der, or your partner’s; but on the other hand he 
cannot disprove it. It is one of those charges that 
it is infamously unfair to make because there is no 
way to get at the truth. But in this case, even if I 
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had never seen Mr. Thayer before,—even if I did 
not know him impossible of such dishonesty,— I would 
insist, as I insist now, upon giving him the benefit of 
the very great doubt that your suspicions had any 
justification whatever — 

Sir Bruce —I tell you my suspicions —! 

Lapy HreLen — Wait a minute, Bruce! You were 
very headstrong a moment ago in calling this friend 
of mine a cheat and a liar, and ordering him from the 
house; and I know you well enough to know that the 
story would have got about, and he would have been 
done for—even if everyone else in this room had 
kept decently silent. . . . Oh, I know! 

Sir BrucE— Well, I let him stay, didn’t 1? There 
he is. I’m willing to say no more. 

Lapy HreLen — You —let—him stay! Because I 
would have ‘left this house—just as surely as I’m 
standing here—if you had not retracted! And you 
didn’t want that. God knows why — but you didn’t. 
You — 

Sir Bruce —I tell you I’m willing to say no more 
—if you want to let the matter drop now. I know 
men who wouldn’t let it drop. But I’m willing. 

Lapy Heten — But I’m not,— not until you’ve said 
to Mr. Thayer that you apologize. 


Sir Bruce apologizes, but not until Lady Helen has 
started to leave his house. Then he becomes abject. 
“T was wrong,” he says, slightly overdoing his hum- 
bleness, “I’m very sorry. I apologize to Mr. Thayer; 
I apologize to my wife; and I apologize to you all. 
I’m not a very pleasant sort, I suppose, and — oh 
well, I apologize, and I hope that everyone realizes 
that I spoke hastily and unjustly, and that I’m very 
sorry.” 

“When I begin invoking the mad Varvicks for 
Bruce’s benefit, you can always know that I’m a bit 
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desperate,” Lady Helen later explained to Lady Wil- 
dering. “It’s the one thing that he still likes about 
me,— being a mad Varvick, I mean,—and of course 
he always pretends to scorn it.” 


Lapy WILDERING — Of course. 

Lapy HreLen — But I think that he thinks I’m the 
maddest of the lot. We’d had some discussions earlier 
in the day — about a few bills that seemed particularly 
mad to him. Bruce believes in being extravagant 
economically. He’s made a fine art of it. His apology 
was very pretty, I thought,— prettier than anyone 
could have hoped for, under the circttmstances. 

Lapy WILDERING — Yes,— I think that he said just 
the right thing. 

Lapy HrLten — Thank God he did. It’s not su- 
premely jolly to be married to Bruce, but I don’t know 
what I’d do if he threw me over, or I had to throw 
him over... ? Run a hat shop or something, I 
suppose,— though every time I’ve run anything — 
even a booth in a bazaar—TI’ve managed in some 
mysterious way to be in debt to somebody as a result. 
No, I’d have no luck with hat shops and things of that 
sort. It would be easier to sell a pearl every day or 
two — until they were all gone — 

CHARLOTTE — Yes? And then? 


Lapy Heten— Then... ? I suppose I’d become 
declassee, in time . . . and the Queen wouldn’t care 
whether I had a cold or not . . . I love that thing that 


Harry is always playing — only it’s like —like rain 
and ghosts—and the moors in winter—and last 
year’s styles — and photographs of one’s self at seven- 
teen. There’s no doubt about it,— it’s depressing.” 


Young Thayer is grateful, but still a little worried. 
He doesn’t quite understand Lady Helen. “You were 
wonderful,” he says to her. “If I didn’t know better 
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I could almost have thought you really cared for me.” 


Lapy Hreren — What I said in your behalf tonight 
I would have said, exactly as I told my husband, in be- 
half of any stranger in the same situation. 

Epwarp — Oh! 

Lapy HeLren— But it wouldn’t have meant so 
much to me, of course, if it had not been someone I 
cared for. 

Epwarp — Look here — do you care for me? 

Lapy HreLten — You know. 

Epwarp — I wish I did know. 

Lapy Heten —If you don’t know,—if you really 
don’t know, why bother about it? 

Epwarp — One shouldn’t bother about it. You are 
right. After all, ['m just an incident in your life — 
just someone who happened to interest you for a month 
or so, one spring out of all the other springs. Last 
year it was someone else; and next year it will be 
another, and after that another — 

Lapy Hreten — So you don’t mean to let yourself 
care one little bit more about me than you think I care 
about you, do you, Ned? (He does not answer; she 
continues lightly) You think you are just one of my 
caprices, don’t you? (He stilll does not answer; 
again her tone is light, but very tender) I suppose, 
after all, there was someone whom you thought you 
cared for last spring —and the spring before? : And 
surely there will be someone this time next year... ? 
And perhaps that someone will be the right one, and 
she'll have all the other springtimes, as well. I hope 
so. And I hope that she will have a very firm hand 
— for she will need it with you, my dear; and a very 
tender heart, for she will need that too; and a very 
wise head — you’re not very wise yourself, you know 
. . . And I hope that she will be young and lovely and 
that you will be always very happy together, and 
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very, very sad apart —as long as both of you live. 

Epwarp — That’s a strange way to talk. 

Lapy HEL—EN— Poor Ned! Hasn’t anyone ever 
wanted you to be happy before? 

Epwarp — Not anyone who pretended to be in love 
with me. 

Lapy HrELen — Love is something that not many 
of us know much about. I don’t pretend to know my- 
self —and I’ve never pretended to love you, Ned. . . 
I’m afraid of the very word. Love! It’s a word I’ve 
Hever used ... to anyone... 

Epwarp — But only a week ago... oh, I don't 
understand you. 

Lapy HELEN — My dear, you are stupid. 

Epwarp — You wrote me such wonderful letters 
from the country. Is it stupid to think you cared for 
me when you wrote them? 

Lapy HeLten — No, I don’t think the stupidest per- 
son would doubt that I cared for you when I wrote 
them. But let’s not talk about what we feel or don’t 
feel, to-night. 


Lapy HELEN — It isn’t really important whether I 
care for you or not; or whether or not you care for 
me. If you were Tristan and I were Isolde, and we'd 
drunk a deathless love potion, there would be noth- 
ing that we could do about it... nothing! Don’t 
smile. There are some things one can do nothing 
about. One is being born. One is love. And one is 
death. . . Oh, Tristan and Isolde could go into the 
wilderness for love, yes... But not you and I. At 
least not together. I don’t know about you. You are 
younger ; less sophisticated ; not so restless, I hope, but 
you are selfish; and you are comfort-loving, just as I 
am. . . and, after all, there are no wildernesses any 
more, are there? So even if this feeling between us, 
this — shall I call it, like Juliet, “this bud of love” 
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should perhaps prove a beauteous flower, it could 
bloom only to be trampled in the mire. I don’t want 
that. I’d rather break it now, with my own hands, 
from its stem — and lay it away with the dream that I 
had once. 

Epwarp — I wish I could believe that, at least, you’d 
like for things to be different, and we could begin all 
over again together. 

Lapy Hreten —I don’t know what I wish for my- 
self, Ned. But my life is like water that has gone over 
the dam and turned no’mill wheels — there I am — not 
—happy, but not unhappy as my days run on to the 
sea, idly yet too swiftly, for I love living. But 
you. . . I want something very fine for you —I want 
to be so proud of you that there will be tears in my 
eyes when I think of you. 


The name of a certain Mrs. Leslie is mentioned 
She is also a guest at the bridge party; an American, 
too, of a type frequently encountered in American | 
colonies abroad. “One is always seeing them about 
and meeting them, too,’ Lady Wildering explains. 
“They are always living in hotels, always appar- 
ently on the wing; always good looking; always 
beautifully dressed; always pleasure-seeking; their 
friends are always people they’ve just met; they’re 
agreeable enough, frequently amusing ; they never have 
such things as husbands or relatives or children; and 
they emerge from perfect obscurity, as detached from 
any possible background as silhouettes cut from black 
paper, and pasted on a blank page.” 

Mrs. Leslie has been Thayer’s partner at bridge and 
the young man thinks Lady Helen may, in a way, 
resent his interest in her. But she denies the implica- 
tion. ““She’s very pretty; she’s amusing sometimes, 
and she plays admirable bridge. I’m not jealous — but 
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I might like her better if I liked you less,” her lady- 
ship admits. 

The bridge games are resumed and the curtain is 
lowered to indicate the passage of an hour. When it 
rises, the drama reverts quickly to the tense mood of 
the earlier scene of accusation and apology. From the 
room in which she has been playing with Mrs. Leslie, 
Mr. Thayer and Harry Charteris, Lady Helen sweeps 
in “in so furious a rage that she wears the superb 
aspect of a violet goddess walking on wind.” Thayer 
follows “helpless, humiliated and in despair.” He, 
(with Mrs. Leslie) has been caught cheating a second 
time — and this time by Lady Helen herself. She 
turns on. Thayer. 


Lapy HeL—EN— God knows why you should have 
done this a second time! You must be insane. Or — 
did you — did you think it all out very cleverly —? 
Did you think I was too blind and too stupid to detect 
your miserable signals? Or that I had such supreme 
faith in you that I wouldn’t believe even the evidence 
of my own eyes? Or that I would be complacent 
because I had defended you an hour ago, and would 
find it humiliating to go to my husband and tell him 
that he was right and I was wrong? Or has dis- 
honesty become such a habit with you that you find it 
impossible not to cheat when you can? Is that it? 
You’d better go, Mrs. Leslie. Don’t try to speak to 
me. Just go. 


Epwarp — There’s nothing I can say —- now — ex- 
cept that I’m sorry. 
Lapy HetEn — You must say that to my husband. 


Epwarp — To your husband! 
Lapy HELEN — Yes. He said it to you. You must 


say it to him. 
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Epwarp — You mean — to tell him? 

Lapy HEeLten — Of course. 

Epwarp — But why? You'll only put yourself in a 
hole. You'll only be admitting that you were wrong. 
And I won’t ever come here again. I'll keep out of 
your way — but you can’t — you can’t tell him. 

Lapy HeLen — He was right. I was wrong. Of 
course I’ll tell him. And I expect you to ask for his 
pardon before everyone that heard him ask for yours. 

Epwarp—I won’t. I tell you, I won’t. You know 
what sort of man he is. He'll tell his story all over 
London. And it won’t stop there. They’ll know it in 
New York. It will ruin me for good and all... Iam 
sorry. Il never do it again. I needed the money. . . 
It didn’t seem so awfully wrong to fake a bit — and 
win it from people who didn’t need it, and who didn’t 
care, as long as they were amused, whether they lost it, 
or not. And it got to be a habit — it got so I couldn’t 
resist a chance — just as you said. But I'll never do 
it again. . . . Only, for God’s sake, let me go — with- 
out the scandal that your husband will surely make. 
I—I’m not afraid of Charteris. He'll keep quiet if 
you ask him. But—life won’t be worth living if 
everybody knows! 

Lapy HEeLten —Is that all? Have you never heard 
of fair play? Well, turn about is fair play. It’s my 
husband’s turn now. 

Epwarp — You don’t dare. 

Lapy HELEN —I don’t dare? Dare what? Admit 
that I was wrong and he was right? 

Epwarp — You said tonight that if he kicked me 
out of this house, you’d go out of it too, forever. 
Very well; I say that if he kicks me out, you will go 
out of it too, forever. . . You don’t get what I’m driy- 
ing at, do you? I mean that I’ve got letters of yours 
—I’ve got them, right here. If you tell on me, I'll 
tell on you. If you’re so damned keen on playing fair 
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with your brute of a husband—TI’ll play fair with 
him too. . . You’re willing to see me sent to the devil, 
yes. But how about yourself? 


Lady Helen’s answer is to call her guests and her 
husband. “I’ve something to tell you, all of you,” 
she begins. “About Mr. Thayer. You were right, 
Bruce — and I was quite, quite wrong. He—” 

The curtain falls. 


Act II 


There is a lapse of two years between the first and 
second acts. Lady Helen and several of her friends 
are in New York. Sir Bruce had ordered his wife out 
of the house the night of the interrupted bridge party, 
and divorced her a year later. The letters that Thayer 
had turned over to him were his excuse, though he did 
not introduce them as evidence. 

In New York Lady Helen has become rather de- 
classee, living by her wits and “ going about with all 
sorts of people.” Society had taken her up when she 
arrived, but had later dropped her. The sale of her 
jewels “one by one” has provided for her main- 
tenance, however, and permitted her to live true to her 
own code of respectability. Edward Thayer has dis- 
appeared. 

The Wilderings are on their way to Washington 
Sir Emmett having been appointed to the post of am- 
bassador. They are sitting now in the lounge of a 
prominent New York hotel wondering what has be- 
come of Lady Helen and rather hoping they will 
s1ot meet her. “I should be seeing ghosts,” says Sir 
Emmett, “ghosts of the mad Varvicks racing their 
phantom horses down the winds of eternity; swift 
riders with plumes streaming and armor flashing ; their 
phantom hounds leaping before them; a great race — 
warriors and courtiers and sportsmen riding into ob- 
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livion ...and Helen following them—the last of 
their line, a ghost of to-morrow. The Varvicks should 
have made a better ending.” 

“But Helen’s an Englishwoman,” declares one of 
the party, “and our own kind, and although she’s done 
every damnable thing that a woman can do to cut her- 
self adrift from us, there’s nothing, nothing in the 
world that I wouldn’t do for her, if it could do any 
good.” 


Sir Emmett — But nothing can do any good. It’s 
just because she is an Englishwoman and our own kind 
that we must be stern with ourselves about her. She 
had a great name, great traditions, great gifts, great 
charm; and in God’s name, what has she done with 
them? For her personal misfortunes one might be 
sorry — one is sorry, sorry beyond all words; but as 
an Englishman, as a representative of my king, I can- 
not forgive an Englishwoman for making, in a strange 
country, a sneer of her class, a joke of her rank, and 
a miserable adventure of her life.” 


And then Lady Helen walks in upon them. She 
has invited a mixed group of her American friends to 
have tea with her—three Croatian acrobats she had 
met through Zellito, the fortune telling dancer; Ru- 
dolph Solomon, a distinguished and very rich Ameri- 
can Jew, and Alice Vance, his musical comedy mis- 
tress. 

The meeting with her English friends is quite ex- 
citing for Lady Helen, and a little sad. They try 
to make her welcome, to include her again in their 
plans — but she knows how they must feel. So she 
soon draws away from them and joins her own guests. 

Soon they are gone too, all but Solomon. And he, 
catching the meditative look in her eyes, grows serious. 
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“You are very child-like, Lady Helen,” he says. 

Lapy Heten — Is that why you are looking at me 
so sternly? Are you thinking that I’ve got my frock 
very soiled? 

SoLomon — I’m thinking that you’ve run very hard, 
and played very recklessly. 

Lapy HeLten—So I have. It’s sometimes very 
difficult to realize that this is a serious world — and 
that life is something more than a hill-top in the sun, 
with an adventure lurking in every flower. There are 
so many things to make one smile; and the older one 
grows, and the more one is alone, the oftener one 
smiles to oneself. . . I don’t say that they are always 
happy smiles— but just the fact of being alive is 
rather gay; 

“For to admire and for to see, 

For to behold the world so wide. . . 
Only an Englishman could have written that. Did 
you ever meet Kipling, by the way? He used to dine 
with us — (She breaks off sharply). Thank you for 
the set of Conrad’s books. I love them. Do you 
know the South Sea Islands? We cruised among 
them all one winter. The stars are very wonderful. 
We lived on the yacht and put in at every port that 
took our fancy. You should do that some time —if 
only for the stars and the strange hushed nights. 


” 


Sotomon —I was thinking of a shooting star, Lady 
Helen,— a star that I saw once, fall from the sky, into 
that dark garden of water that lies between New York 
and the outer ocean. I was a newsboy, and I had sold 
all my papers ; I was lying on the grass in Battery Park 
because it was better than going to the place that I 
called home. I was half asleep when I saw the 
lightning of the shooting star. 

Lapy Heten — And now what are you thinking of? 
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Sotomon —I was thinking that.there are better 
things in life, even than cruising beneath the stars in 
the South Seas. 

Lapy HeEten —It’s very beautiful —crusing be- 
neath the stars in the South Seas. What is better? 


Sotomon — Purpose. .. The Progress of one’s 
spirit upon a pilgrimage of achievement; the building 
of one’s life after the plan of one’s dreams. . . When 


the grass of Battery Park was my bed, an earl was as 
legendary to me as the Santa Claus that drove his 
reindeers down the chimneys of fortunate children at 
Christmas time. An earl’s daughter as remote as the 
furthest star in the darkness of the night. Yet here 
we are, Lady Helen,— you and I. 

Lapy HreLten — Yes, here we are; you and I... 

SoLomon —I suppose that I seem to you very con- 
scious of all that I have got from life? Well, I am 
conscious of it. It’s a great satisfaction to have got 
what one has wanted. And I’ve not stopped, you 
know, at getting money. I’ve gone on. I know the 
world, and its finest things,—its cities, its music, its 
literature, and all its games. I’ve thrust my hand imo 
the past and touched history. In my house there are 
marbles and swords and fans — memoirs of popes and 
emperors and warriors, and queens and immortal 
courtesans. And I’ve touched the future, too. My 
money is building projects that will benefit generations 
not yet born. 

Lapy HELEN —It’s power that you really wanted — 
and have got, isn’t it? 

SoLomMon — Power —and the flavor of life at its 
rarest; and to know that, there is one thing more that 
I must have — you! I want you! 

Lapy Hreten— But I’m no longer a sufficiently 
precious object for the golden cabinet of your very 
successful life. 

Sotomon — But I want you. 
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Lapy Herren — That’s rather ambiguous. 
SoLomon —I want an ambiguous thing,— romance. 
Lapy HELEN — Oh, I see. 

Sotomon — I’d be very generous. 

Lavy Heten — Alice Vance has not found you so. 

SoLtomon — You are not Alice Vance. My first 
generosity to you would be in the nature of generosity 
toners. 

Lapy Herren —It means nothing to you, at all, I 
suppose,— that she cares for you? 

SOLOMON — If she does, I am sorry; but that’s the 
usual tragedy of the heart, isn’t it? Caring for some- 
one who does not care for you? 

Lapy HreLten—I believe that it is—the usual 
tragedy of the heart — and one tragedy, more or less, 
in a world of tragedies, doesn’t matter. 

SOLOMON — We might go very far together — you 
and I. 

Lapy Hreten — And I’m not likely to go very far 
alone, I suppose? 

Sotomon —I don’t know. I can’t say. To me 
you seem singularly in need of someone to take care 
of you —to take care of you, devotedly. I don’t want 
you to disappear into the darkness. And there is a 
certain sort of outer darkness from which I can save 
you, forever. 

Lapy HeLen — Poverty, you mean? 

Sotomon — Yes. You're quite wonderful now, 
Lady Helen — but there’s “ to-morrow and to-morrow 
and to-morrow. . .” 

Lapy Het—en—I know. And there’s old age 
around the curve—and just one more pearl. (She 
looks at the ring on her finger and laughs a litile, un- 


easily). 


Well — whatever is ahead for either of us, we have 
each found life a strange adventure, haven’t we? 
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We’ve each come a long distance. The little newsboy 
has come a long way from his bed on the grass in Bat- 
tery’ Park, and the child who was christened Victoria 
Helen Alice Alexandria Varvick has come a long way 
from the ‘arms of the queen who was her godmother. 

Sotomon — And no one knows how much farther 
each of us has to go, Lady Helen “ To-morrow and to- 
morrow and to-morrow.” 

Lapy HetEN—No, no one knows; but it’s a part of 
the adventure to keep one’s courage, and not to care 
too greatly how the wheel of fortune turns; for we 
must all go from the game, empty-handed, at last; and 
if we’ve played fairly I don’t believe that we will mind, 
really, when the moment comes to blow out our candles 
and sleep.. 

SoLomon — You mean —? 

Lapy Heten —I mean, my friend, that I am going 
to refuse your ambiguous offer and all that it might 
lead to. And I really like you very much. And it’s 
a temptation, too, to think of the sheer decency of hav- 
ing enough money again for one’s whims— which 
seems so much more important, somehow, than one’s 
needs. But it isn’t quite cricket, according to my topsy 
turvy ethics, to take away a woman’s lover — though 
I suppose I wouldn't hesitate if you were her husband. 
Alice loves you; and there’s something about love — 
true love — that’s very touching, to me; something at 
which even I cannot smile. . . 

SoLomon — You must have been very much in love 
once. 

Lapy HeLen —I was. 

SoLtomon — What happened? 

Lapy HreLten—TI ran very hard and played very 
recklessly, and fell down, and soiled my frock and cut 
my hands and cried a little, and laughed a little. 
That’s all. 

SOLOMON — Didn’t he care for you? 
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Lapy HeLten — Not the least bit in the world. 

SoLomon — And that was why — 

Lapy HeLren — Oh no; that wasn’t why I ran hard 
—and played recklessly. I knew, from the very be- 
ginning that he didn’t care for me —at least, that it 
was nothing to what I felt for him. So I made up 
my mind to do what was best for him. . . I was mar- 
ried, you see. I had made up my mind never to see 
him any more — just to be an influence, if I could, for 
good, in his life. 

SoLomMon—What happened? (he lays his hand 
on hers a moment). Don’t tell me if you’d rather not. 

Lapy HereLten — He cheated at cards. I couldn’t 
bear that.. 

SoLomMon—I_ understand. That ended it, of 
course. 

Lapy Hrten—AIt should have, but it didn’t. 
That’s all. 

SoLomon — How long ago did this happen? 

Lapy HEeLen — So long ago that it’s not real now. 


With Solomon gone, Lady Helen calls for her 
check — and asks for a pencil to sign it. There is 
whispering among the waiters then, for there has been 
an order that Lady Helen is not to be permitted to 
sign any more checks. The head waiter explains, as 
gently as he can, and she understands. Slowly she 
slips a ring from her finger and, rolling up the check, 


puts the ring around it. “I'll give this to you, Jean,” 
she says —‘* and — will you give my waiter his tip for 
men 


She had paid for her tea with her last pearl. 


Act. LED 


The third act advances the story a week to the night 
of Rudolph Solomon’s party in his wonderful house, 
the scene showing “a room straight out of the Italian 
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Renaissance,” richly furnished with some of the price- 
less antiques of Solomon’s collections. Lady Helen 
recognizes some of them — the King James’ chair, for 
instance, that once stood in Varvick Hall, and in which 
the king sat for his portrait. And the Gainsborough 
portrait of her great great grandmother. “I’m always 
meeting my relatives on other people’s walls,” she ex- 
plains, “and sometimes I have to be introduced to 
them —if they were sold off before my day, I mean 
—but not to Georgiana, Duchess of Staffordshire. 
She was our greatest favorite — we kept her as long as 
we could possibly afford her.” 

Ambassador and Lady Wildering are among the 
guests — Lady Helen suspects why. ‘“‘ We'd do any- 
thing for you, Helen,” Lady Wildering agrees. “ Be- 
sides, your friend is a very remarkable man. It’s been 
very pleasant for us to meet him.” 

Lapy HerLten—Oh, Edith dear—I _ understand 
what you’re all about, bless you. . . It’s a perfect con- 
spiracy. You're determined to send my stock up so 
high that Rudolph Solomon will want to marry me — 
although he doesn’t want to in the least. Don’t deny 
it, Edith. Perhaps I will join the conspiracy my- 
self. . . There’s “to-morrow and to-morrow and to- 
morrow,” to be got through with, somehow; and one 
must get used to the idea of the setting sun. . . This 
table came from the Palazzo Cavalli. . . The sun sets 
for cities and races too. Venice is in twilight now. 
And the families that were glorious when she was 
glorious are only the ghosts that haunt her lagoons. . 
I’m not very modern, I suppose. I love old things — 
things that one seems to share with time. . . It gives 
me a queer warm homesick feeling to see my great 
great grandmother’s picture on that wall. (She goes 
and draws back the curtains to look at the picture) 
How young she was once—my great great grand- 
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mother! The sun never set for her. She fell from 
her horse, hunting, and died when she was thirty, soon. 
after Gainsborough made her immortal. 

Lapy WiLpDERING — Where is Sargent’s portrait of 
you? 

Lapy HeLten—It was sold. I believe that I’m 
hanging in the Louvre now. It’s amusing, isn’t it, how 
far and wide the winds of fate sometimes carry leaves 
from the same tree? 


Rudolph Solomon in no way resents the conspiracy, 
even though he may suspect it. His desire for Helen 
has grown with his better acquaintance of her. 


Sotomon —I have thought of you, and you only, 
for months. I know you very well — better than any- 
one in the world knows you. You fascinated me from 
the moment I met you three years ago, in London — 
when you used to let me invite you to luncheon some- 
times —and nearly always forgot to come —or— 
when you came — forgot my name. You never could 
remember whether it was David or Abraham or Solo- 
mon. 

Lapy HreLten —I have always been stupid about 
names. 

Sotomon — Particularly about your own. . . Oh, 
I know that if it were not so you would still be forget- 
ting mine. But if mine were yours would you be as 
careless of it as you have been of your own? 

Lapy Heten — If your name were mine? Are you 
asking me to marry you? 

SoLomon —I want to ask you to marry me. But 
—I’m very proud of my name, Helen. That may 
seem a little silly to one whose ancestors have written 
themselves down, generation after generation, in the 
history of England. But I am proud of it. And it 
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hurts me to give it into the keeping of one who has 
already been so careless of the traditions and glories 
about her own —as you. 

Lapy Heten —~ This is a strange wooing. 

Sotomon — Yes, it is a strange wooing, indeed. 
Strange for me... I’m not a sentimentalist. And 
I’m not a weakling. When I’ve thought of marriage 
at all I’ve thought of a mother for the children that 
I’ve hoped to have. Health and simple goodness and 
dignity — those were to be her indispensable charac- 
teristics. I’ve known women well enough to know 
that most of them determine their own fates accord- 
ing to their temperaments. But— what are you, any- 
way, Helen? A mother who never had a child? An 
artist without a talent? A courtesan born to the 
purple? What are you? 

Lapy HEeLen — It doesn’t matter. 

SoLomon — But it does matter! I love you. You 
belong here—in my house. I didn’t know that I 
loved you until a week ago when I looked into your 
heart, and found another love there —the thing that 
cut you adrift, I suppose, and sent you all soiled and 
broken, to me. . . . Do you care for me? You will 
marry me? 

Lapy Heten —I—lI like you. I’ve great respect 
for you. What I might come to feel for you I don’t 
know. I can see how life with you would be very 
easy — very easy and beautiful. And you know that 
—if you want to marry me—I should be mad if I 
refused. 

SoLomMon — (taking a string of pearls from his 
pocket). You have been selling these, one by one. 
Put them on. (He gives her the pearls and she bends 
her neck while he fastens them). 

Lapy HereLren— Thanks. (He holds her by the 
shoulders). 

SoLomon — You will be good, won’t you? You’re 


BY 
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so reckless —like a wind. But you will take care — 
won’t you? And let all the old miserable gossip die? 

Lapy HreLten —T'll take care. I promise. I'll be 
good. I'll be quite a reformed chacter, Rudolph, if 
you talk to me like that. 


Then Edward Thayer comes back. He had been in 
South Africa since he left London, and he had pros- 
pered—prospered and reformed. He is a little 
startled to hear that Lady Helen is the guest of 
honor at Mr. Solomon’s party—and more surprised 
to learn that she has agreed to marry his host. They 
do not meet at first, Thayer and Lady Helen. She is 
not even aware of his coming. Not until after Solo- 
mon has learned, through Mrs. Leslie, that Thayer is 
the man of the card-cheating episode, the man for 
whom Lady Helen had confessed her love, the ghost 
of which “ still walked in her heart.”” And he knows 
his own romance is not to be after all. He goes in 
search of Lady Helen to explain. 


Sotomon—I am going to say something which 
may seem strange to you. I think it would be a mis- 
take for us to go through with this marriage. You 
don’t understand — but you will in a moment. There 
is someone else who can explain better than I. Wait 
here— (He goes toward the door of the dining 
room). 

Lapy Heten — Don’t bother to explain, my friend. 
It might be awkward; and it isn’t necessary —I can 
imagine so many more reasons than anyone could pos- 
sibly tell me. Good night. I shall never be sorry for 
those few intimate moments when I felt that I knew 
a very remarkable person, very well indeed, and when 
I had the very novel sensations of being safe, and at 
peace. 

SoLtomon — It is not always enough for a woman to 
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feel safe and at peace. Don’t go. There is someone 
I want you to see. Please — wait here! 


But Lady Helen doesn’t wait. For a little she 
pauses to listen to the wild gypsy music they are play- 
ing in the next room for Zellito’s dance. “ Almost in- 
stantly she is alive with interest.” She stops a servant 
who is passing champagne and drains a glass — and 
then a second. But suddenly she is weary and de- 
termines to leave. “Say to Mr. Solomon that I was 
very. tired and did not wait to say good night... 
‘That’s all, don’t wait.” 

Lady Helen drinks her wine more slowly, thought- 
fully, “as if finding the flavor an experience — but her 
eyes are a little frightened. Then she puts her glass 
down, and with a last lingering look about her leaves 
the room.” 

A moment later Edward Thayer, as though in 
search of someone, enters and finding no one there, 
turns back disappointed. A second later Lady Helen, 
her brilliant evening cloak over her shoulder, stands 
for a moment in the doorway to listen to the music — 
and then passes on. 


It was Alice Vance who saw the accident. She was 
standing at the window trying vaguely to comprehend 
what Rudolph Solomon was saying — that he was not 
going to be married after all—and that she should 
be glad. The servant entered with his message. “I 
was to give you a message from her ladyship, sir,” he 
said; “she wished me to say that she was tired and 
would not stay to say goodby.” 

Suddenly Alice Vance screamed and covered her 
face with her hands. From the window she had seen 
a woman —a woman in a brilliant evening wrap — 
knocked down by a swiftly moving taxi. It was Lady 
Helen Haden. 
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They brought her into the house, and did what they 
could to make her comfortable. “Don’t worry about 
me,” she pleaded with them. “TI hope it’s the end. It 
ought to be at any rate —it would be such a regular 
Varvick ending! One ought to have something in 
common with one’s family —even if it’s only one’s 
death. . . . Draw that curtain a little wider, Charlotte 
dear, so that I may see my great grandmother — there 
—across the river.” 


Thus it was that Thayer found her. He came for- 
ward, tremblingly, and threw himself at her feet. She 
moved her arm, painfully, to let it rest on his hair. 
zed; she said, “I don’t understand. . ..Is ita 
dream, my dear? It must be a dream.” 

SOLOMON — You are not dreaming. He has come 
back. 

Lapy Heten — Now I understand why you — 

Sotomon —He’s come back —a man. 

THAYER — Yes— I’ve come back—a man. I’ve 
wanted to thank you a million times. You did just 
the right thing — and oh, God! I don’t dare to think 
of what I did to you! 

Lapy HeLteEn— Don’t think—now. Tell me— 
more —? 

THAYER —I went to South Africa — but it doesn’t 
matter where I went or what I did. The only thing 
that matters is that you saved me. I’ve worked. 
I’ve been honest. I’ve made good —and I don’t know 
what I would have been except for you. And I’ve 
been in torture whenever I’ve thought of you —and 
remembered what I’d done. . . I heard of you, now 
and then —and I came back to find you, if I could, 
and ask you if you’d forgive me—and marry me— 
and go back with me— (She seems to bend her head. 
Solomon goes towards the doorway at the back.) 

Sotomon —I will be — just outside. 
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THAYER — But it was because I thought it was the 
only decent thing I could do. You were right — when 
you said there’d be other springtimes, and maybe, one 
girl for all of them. I’ve found her now. I thought 
I hated all women for a while. Then I began to think 
how decent you’d been to me—even though you 
seemed so cruel that night. And before long you got 
sort of holy to me—like a sister or a good angel. 
Then I met the girl. Her name is Phyllis — isn’t it 
pretty? Phyllis... You remember what you said 
about hoping that she and I would be very happy to- 
gether and very sad apart as long as we lived? That’s 
just how it is with us. But we’d made up our minds 
that we ought to be sad —if —if some of the things 
we'd heard were true—and you needed me. If I 
hadn’t found you were going to marry Rudolph Solo- 
mon, you’d have never known about—her. But he 
told me —” 


Lady Helen did not hear that part of the speech 
concerning the new-found Phyllis. When they re- 
vived her from the fainting spell she only remem- 
bered that Ned had returned. “I got lost,’ she ex- 
plained. “ You came to find me, dear, and what else? 
I beg your pardon, but I didn’t seem to hear the rest. 
It’s too wonderful. . .” 


THAYER — (steadily) I said that I had come to 
ask you to be my wife. 


Again she sinks into brief unconsciousness. When 
she can speak again she turns to Solomon. “I see 
how life with you would have been very easy and very 
beautiful,” she said. “I do, really; I was quite dis- 
appointed when you threw me over to-night. I didn’t 
aM it was because Ned had come back. And— 
Ned — 
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THAYER — Yes. 

Lapy HELEN — Hold my hand... We’re drifting 
out on the tide, together. Rather jolly —isn’t it? ... 
Where’s the champagne? You’ll have to hold it, I’m 
afraid, Ned. My arms have gone queer, too... 
Hold it high. It’s a toast. To England! (She 
drinks a little) ’Oh to be in England— Now that 
April’s here —’ Only it isn’t April — is it? 

A SEervANT— The doctor is coming, sir. His car 
just stopped outside. 

Lapy HeLten— The doctor? It will be the first 
time I ever had one. I never was sick a day in my 
life. Ask Blossom. Oh Ned— (A convulsion sud- 
denly shakes her. She clings to him) Just you— 
and my young great great grandmother, in her big hat 
—there—across the river. And the gay music! 
Everything else —is— going. It’s like the theatre — 
when they turn out the lights—before the curtain 
rises — on the next act —” 


The last of the “ mad Varwicks” was at peace. 


“JANE CLEGG” 
A Domestic Drama in Three Acts 
By St. JoHN ERVINE 


THE Theatre Guild, following its success with St. 
John Ervine’s “ John Ferguson” the previous season, 
began the new year full of hope with a fine staging of 
John Masefield’s tragedy, “ The Faithful” (Oct. 13). 
An artistic but not a financial success resulted. Then 
they turned to a dramatization of William Dean 
Howells’ “ Silas Lapham” (Nov. 25), and this lin- 
gered uncertainly through several weeks. Their third 
production was Tolstoi’s “Power of Darkness ” 
(Jan. 19), which earned them many fine reviews, but 
little money, and finally they decided to try another 
play by St. John Ervine, his “‘ Jane Clegg,” which was 
first presented by Miss Horniman’s company in Man- 
chester, England, in 1913, and subsequently in Lon- 
don. This quiet little domestic drama, a perfect 
sample of its type, proved another popular success for 
the Guild and ran out the season. The first perform- 
ance was given February 23, 1920. 

The action of the play occurs in the living room of 
the Cleggs’ house in a small English town. “ Jane 
Clegg, a tall, dark woman, aged thirty-two, is seated 
at a large table, sewing. It is nearly nine o’clock, and, 
as the evening is chilly, a bright fire burns in the grate. 
The room has a cosy air, although it is furnished in 
the undistinguished manner characteristic of the homes 
of the lower middle class. A corner of the table is 
reserved for a meal for a late comer. Johnnie and 
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Jenny, aged ten and eight years respectively, are play- 
ing on a rug in front of the fire... Mrs. Clegg, the 
grandmother, is seated in a low rocking chair, her 
arms folded across her breast, idly watching them. 
She is a stout, coarse, and very sentimental woman 
and her voice has in it a continual note of querulous- 
ness. She glances at the clock and then speaks to her 
daughter-in-law.” 


Mrs. CLecc —I can’t think wot’s keepin’ ’Enry. 

JANE CLEGG — (without looking up from her sew- 
ing). Busy, I suppose. 

Mrs. CLecG—’E’s always busy. I don’t believe 
men are ’alf so busy as they make out they are! Be- 
sides I know ’Enry! I ’aven’t ’ad the motherin’ of 
7m for nothink. ’E don’t kill ’imself with work, 
*Enry don’t. 

JANE CLEGG— (in an undertone). Oh, hush, 
mother, before the children. 

Mrs. CLtecc — Oh, I daresay they know all about 
"im. Children knows more about their parents now- 
adays than their parents knows about them, from wot 
I can see of it. 

JANE CLecG— Henry’s work keeps him out late. 
It isn’t as if he had regular hours like other men. A 
traveller isn’t like ordinary people. 

Mrs. CLeccG— No, that’s true. It isn’t a proper 
life for a man, not travellin’ isn’t. A married man, 
any’ow. They see too much. I don’t believe in men 
seein’ too much. It unsettles ’em. 

JaNnE CieccG— Oh, I don’t know! Some men are 
born to be unsettled and some aren’t. I suppose that’s 
the way with everything. 

Mrs. CLece — You take things too calm, you do. I 
’aven’t any patience with you! Look at the way you 
took it when ’e went after that woman! ... 

JANE CLEGG — Oh, please, please! 
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Mrs. CLecc—I’d ’ave tore ’er ’air off. That was 
the least you could ’ave done. 


With the children off to bed, and the tardy ’Enry 
still unaccounted for, the grandmother insists on con- 
tinuing the discussion of Henry’s past derelictions and 
Jane’s lack of firmness with him. It is all very well 
for a wife to ‘make allowances,” as Jane suggests, 
but there’s a limit — and there must be some explana- 
tion. 


Mrs. CLecG—TI suppose you must be fond of ’im, 
or you wouldn’t ’ave married ’im. 

JANE CLEGG — I was very fond of him. 

Mrs. CLecc — But you’re not now, eh? 

JANE CLEGG — (returning to her seat). Oh, I don’t 
know about that. I suppose I’m as fond of him as any 
woman is of her husband after she’s been married to 
him twelve years. It’s a long time, isn’t it? 

Mrs. CLecc — ’Orrible! 

JaAnE CLrecG— Do you know why I didn’t leave 
Henry when that happened? It was simply because I 
couldn’t. 

Mrs. CLEcc —’Ow du mean? 

JANE CLEGG — Isn’t it simple enough? Johnny was 
four and Jenny was two. Henry had a good situation. 
If I had left him, I should not have earned more than a 
pound a week at the best, and I couldn’t have looked 
after the children and worked as well. I don’t sup- 
pose I should have got work at all here. A woman 
who leaves her husband on moral grounds is treated 
as badly as a woman who runs away with another man. 

Mrs. CLecc — Well, of course, it isn’t right to leave 
your ’usband. ‘Till death do you part, that’s wot the 
Bible says. I wasn’t ’intin’ at anything of that sort 
I only suggested that you should be firm with ’im. 
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JANE CLEGG — Why shouldn’t I leave him, if he isn’t 
loyal? 

Mrs. CLecc — Oh, my dear, ’ow can you ask such a 
question? Wotever would people say? 

JANE CLEGG — Why shouldn’t I leave him? 

Mrs. CLecc — Because it isn’t right, that’s why. 

JANE CLecc — But why isn’t it right? 

Mrs. CLecc — You are a one for askin’ questions! 
Nice thing it would be I’m sure if women started 
leavin’ their ’usbands like that. 


JANE CLecc—I don’t believe in putting up with 
things unless you can’t help yourself. I couldn’t help 
myself before, but I can now. Uncle Tom’s money 
makes that possible. 

Mrs. CLrecc— That made ’im angry, that did. 
When you wouldn’t let ’im ’ave the money to start for 
imself. 

JANE CLEGG — You know quite well he’d have lost 
it all. He’s a good traveller, but he couldn’t control 
a business of his own. He’s not that sort. I made 
up my mind when I got the money that I would spend 
it on Johnny and Jenny. I want to give them both a 
good chance. You know how fond Johnny is of play- 
ing with engines and making things. 1 want to spend 
the money on making an engineer of him, if that’s 
what he wants to be. 


JANE CLEGG — I never see anything or go anywhere. 
I have to cook and wash and nurse and mend and 
teach! ... And then I’m not certain of Henry. 
That’s what’s so hard. I give him everything, and he 
isn’t faithful. . 

Mrs. CreccG—’E was always a man for women. 
There’s a lot like that. They don’t mean no ’arm, but 
some’ow they do it. I ’eard tell once of someone that 
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said it was silly of women to complain about things 
like that, and mebbe ’e was right. They’re not made 
like us, men aren’t. I never wanted but one man in 
my life, but my ’usband, bless ’im, ’e was never satis- 
fied. ’E used to say it near broke ’is ’eart to be a 
Christian! 7E ’ad a great respect for Turks an’ 
foreigners. ’Enry takes after ’im. (She pauses for 
a moment) I dunno! Men’s a funny lot wotever 
way you take ’em, an’ it’s my belief a wise woman 
shuts ’er eyes to more’n ’alf wot goes on in the world. 
She’d be un’appy if she didn’t, an’ it’s no good bein’ 
un’appy. 

JanE Crecc—I’m not like that. I demand as 
much as I give. It isn’t fair to take all and give 
nothing. 

Mrs. CLecc — (impatiently) — But! .. . 

Jane Ciecc— Oh, I know what you’re going to 
say. I don’t care what men say or what anybody says; 
Henry must give me as much as I give to him. That’s 
only decent. 

Mrs. Crecc— Well, I’m sure I ’ope you get it. 
There’s few women does. Men is guilty sinners. 
You can’t get over that. If they ain’t sinnin’ one way, 
they’re sinnin’ another, an’ you can’t stop ’em. The 
Lord can’t do it, an’ it ain’t likely you can. 


The delayed Henry Clegg arrives at last. He is “a 
middle-sized man, good-natured, genial, fairly hand- 
some, though a little fleshy and somewhat weak look- 
ing. . . . Although he is superficially open and frank 
there is about him an air of furtiveness, almost mean- 
ness, and he will turn away quickly from a steady 
look.” He is full of excuses to explain his being late 
and a little relieved to change the subject. A letter 
has come for him, and he finds it an important letter 
—one containing a check for a hundred and forty 
pounds that should have been sent to the office of his 


‘ 
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firm. “Somebody ought to get the sack for that,” 
declares Henry. “If I wasn’t honest, and was to hop 
‘round to the bank tomorrow morning and cash this 
— well, it ud be all umpydoodelum with some chap’s 


job.” 
He hasn’t much use for his employers, Henry 
hasn’t. They drive a man something awful. “ It’s 


enough to make a chap turn Socialist.” But he must 
put up with it. There isn’t much chance of anything 
better turning up, and Jane hasn’t indicated any in- 
tention of letting him have a bit of the money Uncle 
Tom left her. He could have done well with a bit 
of that money. 


Henry Cireca—I could have doubled that money 
three times over. I could still do it. I heard today 
about something! . . . Look here, Jane, if you would 
let me have two hundred of it, I could pull off a good 
thing in about six months. Straight, I could. 

JANE CLecc — What could you pull off? 

Henry Crecc — Well, I can’t give many particulars 
about it, because I told the chap I wouldn’t say a word 
to anyone, not even to you. He knew you’d come in 
for a bit of money, and he mentioned it himself. He 
naturally thought I could get the money easy enough. 
I didn’t like to tell him you’d got it, and wouldn’t let 
me have any of it. Makes a man look such a damned 
fool, that sort of thing. It’s a bit of a spec at present, 
of course, and there’s one or two after it. That’s why 
he told me not to tell anyone. 

Mrs. CreGcG—I should think you could tell Jane. 
That’s on’y nacherel,.she bein’ your wife. 

Henry Ciecc — No, I promised I wouldn’t. 

Jane Ciecc— Don’t bother, Henry. I know you 
don’t like breaking promises. Your friend won't get 
my money. I’ve made up my mind that I shall keep 
it for Johnny and Jenny. 
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Henry CLecc— (with great fury). There, you 
hear that, mother! That’s the sort of a woman she is. 
Not a spark of love for me in her. 

Jane CLecc— You know, Henry!... 

Henry Crecc— Don’t talk to me. I don’t want to 
hear what you’ve got to say. 


The arrival of Mr. Munce to see Henry on a busi- 
ness matter of supreme importance (to Mr. Munce) 
sends the Clegg women to bed. Mr. Munce is a 
“bookie.” Through him Mr. Clegg has been trying to 
raise a little money by speculating on the chances of 
certain horses to outrun certain other horses. Their 
business dealings, covering a considerable period, have 
left Henry Clegg in the bookmaker’s debt in the sum 
of twenty-five pounds, and as the latter sees ruin and 
exposure staring him in the face unless within the week 
he meet all his outstanding obligations, he is of a mind 
to press Mr. Clegg, who has made and broken any 
number of promises to pay, for the money due. The 
fact that Mr. Munce is in possession of two facts con- 
cerned with Henry Clegg’s private life — first, that 
his wife, Jane Clegg, has recently come into a sum of 
money, and, second, that he (Henry) has been 
frequently seen of late entertaining another young 
woman on the other side of the town — contributes to 
his determination to have his money or know the reason 
why. 


Munce— What you done with your ole woman’s 
money ? 

Henry Crecc —I tell you I haven’t done anything 
with it! 

Munce— Don’t you tell me. I know. You bin 
spendin’ it on that bit of skirt I saw you with this 
afternoon, that’s what you bin doin’, ’stead o’ payin’ 
your debts. 
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Henry CLecG— (anxiously). Don’t shout, old 
man. 

Munce — It’s enough to make a chap shout ain’t it? 
— Goin’ an’ bluein’ all your money on a tart, an’ you 
owes me twenty-five poun’s. Twenty-five poun’s. 
An’ ’ere’s me don’t know where to turn for money. 

Henry Ciecc —I tell you I haven’t spent it on her. 
Straight, I haven’t. Look here, I may as well be hon- 
est with you. The girl you saw me with this after- 
noon, she’s a friend of mine, see! 

Munce— Yes, I thought so. Fine lookin’ bit 0’ 
goods, too! 

Henry CLecc — (proudly). Not bad, is she? 

Munce—lI s’pose your missus don’t know about 
’er, eih? Ho, ho, ho, ho! 

Henry Ciecc — Don’t laugh so loud, old chap. My 
wife and me don’t get on very well. You know! 

Munce — (sympathetically). I know, old chap. 
Funny, ain’t it, ow the one you’re married to ain’t ’alf 
so nice as the one you keep. 

Henry Ciecc— And you see, well, things haven’t 
been going right with me lately. Of course, Kitty, 
that’s her name, not my wife, the other one, she’s al- 
ways hard up!... 

Muwnce — Just what I said, didden I? Spendin’ all 
your blinkin’ money on a tart ’stead o’ payin’ your 
debts of honour. Debts of honour, mind you! That’s 
wot I call doin’ the dirty! 

Henry CLecc — I’m in rare old mess, that’s wot I 
am. Kitty’s bin to the doctor this mornin’! She’s 
not ‘sured... 

Munce— (after a prolonged whistle). Oh, ho! 
So’s that’s ’ow the land lays, is it? So ’elp me! 

Henry Ciecc —I don’t know what the devil to do. 
There’s you and Kitty . . . she'll want a bit of money 
to keep her mouth shut. If I could only raise a bit, 
I’d take her off to Canada or somewhere. I’m damned 
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fond of her, that’s what Iam. I can’t stick my wife. 
She’s hard, Munce, hard as hell. 

Munce—I ’ope you won’t do nothink rash, not 
afore you’ve paid me my whack. 

Henry Ciecc — I haven’t got the money to be rash. 
I wish I had. 

Munce — Well, I dunno. Seems t’ me I shall lose 
what you owe me. I shall ’ave to do somethink. Ab- 
solute! (He gets up, twirls round on his foot, and 
then sits down again) What I can’t make out is, 
what you done with your wife’s money. 


Clegg insists that he has done nothing with his wife’s 
money, because she has refused to give it to him, 
which is a rare joke in Mr. Munce’s estimation. “A 
clout aside the ’ead” is what he would use as an 
argument if a wife of his dared take such a stand. 
In any event he sees no reasonable excuse in that 
argument for Clegg’s not paying him. 


Munce—No good talkin’ like that. You got to 
get it, or there'll be trouble. See! I don’t want to 
be nasty, you know, but I could be nasty if I wanted 
to, couldn’t I? 

Henry Ciecc — Eh? 

Munce— Your missus would be interested to ’ear 
about Kitty an’ the interestin’ event, eih, woulden 
she? 

Henry Ciecc — You wouldn’t give me away, would 
you? I told you in confidence. 

Munce — An’ ’ow about my twenty-five quid, eih? 
Mebbe she’d like to ’ear about that. An’ ole ’Arper, 
’e’d be delighted to ’ear as ’ow ’is traveller owed a 
pos twenty-five quid, an’ didden know ’ow to pay 
it, eh? 

Henry CLeccG — You wouldn’t do a dirty trick like 
that, would you? 
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MuNcE — You pay me money, an’ I won’t. ’Ang 
it all, why should I consider you w’en you don’t care 
a dam about me? I'll be ruined if I don’t get the 
money this week, but you don’t think about that. 
It’s all with Av 


Ftatay pa Vl oe my best. 

Munce — (holding out his hand). You'll ’ave to. 
I’m about desprit, an’ that’s the God’s truth. ’Ere, 
buck up, ole chap. You'll be all right. She'll pay up 
right enough. You kiss ’er a bit; that'll put ’er in a 
good temper. You on’y got to treat ’em reasonable, 
an’ they’re all right. Give ’er a bit of a kiss now an’ 
again, an’ she’ll be like a lamb. You bin runnin’ too 
much after that Kitty, y’ know, an’ neglectin’ your 
missus, an’ o’ course that gets their backs up. You 
got to yoomer ’em. I expec’ it’ll be all right. I 
woulden feel so perky about it, if I didden know she 
’ad that money. Straight, [ woulden! Goo’-night, ole 
chap. (He shakes hands with CLEGG.) 

Henry CLecc — Good-night, old chap. 

Munce — You be all right, you see! (They go into 
the hall together, CLEGG opens the door, and MuNCE 
passes out) Goo’-night, ole chap. Remember me to 
the missus! 

Henry CLtecG — Good-night! (He shuts the street- 
door and returns to the sitting-room. He stands in 
front of the fire for a few moments in an undecided 
manner. He puts his hand in his pocket and takes 
out the cheque from Armstrong & Brown. He fingers 
it for a while, gazing abstractedly at the fire. Then 
he puts the cheque back into his pocket, turns down 
the lamps, and goes out of the room, shutting the door 
behind him.) 
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Act II 


Two days later Jane Clegg is again waiting for the 
family to gather for the evening meal, when Mr. 
Morrison calls. He is the cashier at Henry Clegg’s 
place of employment and he has come in search of 
Clegg, who has not been at the office all day. Though 
Morrison is obviously evasive, his manner plainly 
indicates to Jane Clegg that something is wrong. She 
hurries the children through their meal and off to 
bed, before she seeks to get at the real reason for 
the cashier’s call. 


JANE CLtecc — Mr. Morrison, you know something 
about my husband! 

Mr. Morrison — (startled). Oh, no, Mrs. Clegg; 
that is to say, I’ve really come to find out! . . 

JANE CLEGG — What is it? 

Mr. Morrison — Well, the truth of the matter is, 
I’m afraid — mind you, I don’t know! . 

JANE CLEGG — Yes! 

Mrs. CLtecc — Is there anythink wrong? 

Mr. Morrison — I’m afraid Clegg may have made 
a mistake. Of course, I don’t know. That’s why I 
came round, just to find out. 

Mrs. Ctecc — Mistake! Wot mistake! 

JANE CLecG — What kind of a mistake, Mr. Morri- 
son? 

Mr. Morrison — Well, you see, a cheque! .. . 

JANE CLEGG — Yes? 

Mr. Morrison — Of course, it may be a mistake, 
as I say, only it’s odd. 

Mrs. Crecc —I dunno wot you’re talkin’ about. 

JANE CLEGG— Go on, Mr. Morrison, explain it all 
please. 

Mr. Morrison — Well, you see a firm that owes us 
some money, rather a big amount, sent the cheque in 
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after a lot of bother, and it appears they made it 
payable to Clegg and sent it to him at the office two or 
three days ago. 

JANE CLEGG — Yes. 

Mrs. CLecc — Yes, that’s right. A boy brought the 
letter ’ere. I saw ’Enry openin’ the letter meself. It 
was a cheque all right. You needn’t be alarmed, Mr. 
Morrison. ’Enry’ll ’ave it safe! 

Mr. Morrison — That’s just the point, Mrs. Clegg. 
You see he didn’t say anything about it. I’m cashier. 
He ought to have told me. I sent a reminder to the 
firm, and last night they telephoned through to say 
they'd sent it, and explained what had happened. Of 
course, I thought it was odd Clegg hadn’t said any- 
thing, or given me the cheque, only I thought he’d 
forgotten it, and I meant to ask him about it this 
morning. But he never turned up. 


JANE CLecG — How much is it, Mr. Morrison? 

Mr. Morrison —I don’t know quite. There’s this 
cheque for one hundred and forty pounds, but there 
may be more. 

Mrs. CLlecc —’Ow can you say such things. 

JANE CLEGG— Of course, Mr. Morrison, if what 
you say is true, the money will be repaid. 


didn’t mean to take the money, that is if ’e did take it, 
which I don’t believe, not really take it, I mean, but if 
’e did, if mind you, of course it’ll be paid. ’E’d be 
the first to say that ’imself. *Enry never done nothink 
under’and, not really under’and. 

Mr. Morrison —(to JANE CLEGG). You see, Mrs. 
Clegg, all our staff is insured against accidents of this 
-ort, and the difficulty is that the policy contains a clause 
to the effect that the defaulter must be prosecuted and 
convicted before the insurance companys pays up, 
otherwise there’s no proof of embezzlement. 


hay 


Mrs. CLeccG— Of course, it will. I dessay ’Enry # 
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Mrs. Crecc—lI’ve always ’eard them insurance 
companies was tricky. 

Mr. Morrison — Of course, if he money is paid 
back, the insurance company won’t want to prosecute. 
In fact, I don’t suppose the guv’nor’ll say anything 
about it. As a matter of fact, he doesn’t know yet. 
I’m the only one that knows. 


The turn of a key in the lock announces Clegg’s 
return. He enters the room blithely enough, but at 
the sight of Morrison “he starts violently, then re- 
covers himself a little and smiles feebly.” His at- 
tempts at jocularity do not carry him far, however, 
nor do his attempts at explanation explain anything. 
He has the check, he says, and will return it in the 
morning, which satisfies neither his wife nor Mr. 
Morrison. Under their questioning he finally is forced 
to confess that he cashed the check. The revelation is 
followed by a painful silence, broken finally by the 
cashier. 


Mr. Morrison — Of course, you know, this is very 
serious. 

JANE CLecG — (quickly). Mr. Morrison, you will 
remember your promise not to say anything about this 
to Mr. Harper. The money will be paid tomorrow. 
I'll see to that. 

Mr. Morrison —I didn’t make any promise, Mrs. 
Clegg. It’s my duty to tell Mr. Harper. This may 
not be the only sum!.. 

Henry CiLecc — It is. 

Mr. Morrison — And it may happen again. I must 
tell him, Mrs. Clegg. 

Mrs. CLecc — But ’e’ll lose ’is situation, if you do. 

Mr. Morrison—I’m sorry. As I said, we’ve 
worked together a good many years, but I must do 
my duty. 
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Mrs. CLecc — You wouldn’t see ’im disgraced, would 
you? Oh, Mr. Morrison, don’t go an’ do it! Think 
of ’is wife an’ children. An’ me, too. (She weeps 
while she speaks) I’ve lived ’ere all me life, an’ no 
one ’as never bin able to’ say a word agin me, not 
no one. I’ve always kept meself respectable, wotever’s 
’appened, an’ now! (To her son) Oh, ’Enry, tell 
im it ain’t true. I’m an ole woman, an’ I couldn’t 
bear to die thinkin’ you was in prison! 

Henry Ciecc — Prison? 
co CLEGG —’E says you'll be put in prison for 
this. 

Mr. Morrison — Not if the money is repaid. 

JANE CLecc — It will be repaid. (She goes to Mrs. 
Crecc) It will be all right, mother. The money will 
be paid. Mr. Morrison, must you tell Mr. Harper? 

Mr. Morrison — I’m afraid so, Mrs. Clegg. I can’t 
help it. 

Mrs. CLecc— You can ’elp anythink if you want 
to! 

Mr. Morrison — I’ve got myself to think of, and 
if the guv’nor found out! And there’s the future. It 
might happen again. 

JANE CrecG—Mr. Morrison, will you agree to 
this? Henry will resign his post with Mr. Harper, and 
we'll leave the town! ... 

Mrs. CLrecc—Oh, no!... 

Jane Ciecc — We'll go to Canada or somewhere, 
where we can start afresh. The money shall be paid, 
and you shan’t have any anxiety about the future. 
Will you agree to say nothing to Mr. Harper, if we 
do that? 

Mr. Morrison —I don’t want to appear hard! 

Jane CLEGG— Please, Mr. Morrison. You see, it 
isn’t only Henry. There’s Johnny and Jenny. 

Mr. Morrison — Yes, I see that, of course. 

Jane CLecc — I'd planned things for them, but! 
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.. . Oh, well, it can’t be helped. You won’t speak to 
Mr. Harper about this, will you? 

Mr. Morrison — (after a short pause). All right, 
Mrs. Clegg, I won't! 


The quarter hour following is a bad quarter hour 
for Henry Clegg. Jane demands to know what he 
has done with the money — and his excuse, if he has 
any, for having taken it. Her insistence is not at all 
wifely, the elder Mrs. Clegg insists. “’H’s your 
’usband, Jane,” she reproachfully reminds her daugh- 
ter. But Jane is not to be swerved from her de- 
termination to know the truth. “If I’m to repay the 
money he stole,” she says, finally, “I must know what 
he did with it.” 


Henry Ciece — All right. Look here, Jane, you'll 
see me through this, won’t you? They could put me 
in jail, you know ...I1 couldn't stand that! It’s 
Harper’s own fault, blast him! 

Mrs. CLecc —I knoo it was someone’s fault! 

Henry CieccG— (to JANE). It was like this, you 
see! You know when they put me on that new round? 

JANE — Yes. 

Henry CLecG — Well, it’s an expensive round to 
work. You have to treat these damned shopkeepers 
like lords before they’ll give you an order. And I’m 
only allowed a pound a week for expenses. I’ve spent 
that in a day. Of course, I didn’t tell you. I didn’t 
want to upset you, and I thought I should pull round 
all right. So I should, only for the bad debts. It 
was that did it. A man went smash and hadn’t paid 
a sou to us, and so old Harper made me responsible 
for the whole bally lot. He’s like that, the old screw. 
Makes his travellers bear the bad debts. That was how 
it began. I tried to make it up by horse-racing. You 
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know! Oh, it’s a mug’s game, I know that, but we’re 
all mugs when we’re in a hole. I was in a rotten hole, 
too. That fellow Munce who came in here the other 
night, he’s a bookie. He was worrying me for money 
I owed him, and you wouldn’t let me have any .. . 

Mrs. CLecG —I knoo you was doin’ wrong in not 
lettin’ ’im ’ave it. 

Henry Ciecc— And then that cheque came. I 
didn’t mean to take it really. It just came into my 
head. I thought I’d be able to make it up somehow. 

JANE CLEGG — Why didn’t you tell me about the bad 
debts? 

Henry Ciecc — What would have been the good? 
It was before your uncle left you that money. 

JANE CLEGG — Why didn’t you tell me then? 

Henry CrLecc—TId started betting then, and I 
wasn’t exactly proud of myself. A 

Mrs. CLecc— Jus’ like ’is poor father was. ’E 
was proud, too. 

Henry Criecc — Besides, I thought you’d be sure 
to let me have the money or some of it. It seemed 
natural somehow. 

Mrs. CLecc — Any nice woman would ’ave let you 
’ave it. 

JANE CLEGG — It would have been better to have told 
me than to let Morrison find out. You'll have to leave 
Mr. Harper, now!... 

Henry CLecc —I suppose so. 

Mrs. CLtecc— Oh, what a good job it was your 
uncle Tom died when ’e did, Jane. It was jus’ like 
the ’and of Profidence. You'll be able to make some 
use of that money, now, ’stead of ’oardin’ it up. 

JANE CLEGG — Yes, that’s true. Only it wasn’t the 
kind of use I wanted to make of it. 

Mrs. Ctecc — What better use could you make of 
it than to save your ’usband’s good name? 
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JANE CLEGG — (beginning to clear away the rem- 
nants of the meal). Yes, I suppose that’s a great 
privilege. 


After Mrs. Clegg has retired Henry, still worried as 
to Jane’s real feeling toward him, stands with his back 
to the fire watching her as she clears the dishes from 
the table. The dubious look in her eyes worries him. 


Henry Ciecc— What are you thinking about, 
Jane? 

Jane Ciecc — Oh, I wish I could be sure of you, 
Henry! 

Henry Ciecc — Well, you are, aren’t you? 

JANE CLEGG — I don’t know. Oh, yes, I suppose so. 
Come on, let’s go to bed. (She gathers up her sewing 
and moves towards the door) Turn out the lamp, 
will you? 

Henry Criecc— Yes, dear. (He turns out the 
light. JANE stands in the doorway) Don’t be hard 
on me, Jane. I’m not really a bad chap. I’m only 
weak. That’s all. 

JANE CLEGG —I can’t help thinking of that woman, 
Henry. 

Henry Ciecc— (putting his arms about her). 
You needn’t dear. I swear to God I’ve not done any- 
thing against you. I promised you! ... 

JANE CLEGG — Yes, you promised! ... (She goes 
towards the stairs, and he follows, closing the door 
after him.) 


Act III 


When, the following evening, Mr. Morrison comes 
to collect the money his welcome is polite without be- 
ing over warming. It has been agreed that the Cleggs 
shall go to Canada, and that nothing more shall be 
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said of Henry’s unfortunate mistake. Morrison has 
told Mr. Harper, however; felt that he had to to save 
himself future embarrassment. “The guv’nor was 
almost sure to find it out,’ he explains, in justifying 
himself; “and if he’d found I’d kept it from him, he 
might have thought I was in it, too. I’ve always kept 
my hands clean!” 


Mrs. CLEGG — You better touch wood, Mr. Morri- 
son. You don’t know ’ow soon it’ll be before vou get 
into trouble. 

Mr. Morrison — I’m not that sort. I don’t get into 
trouble. Trouble doesn’t come to you; you go to it. 
That’s my belief. 

JANE CLecc — You’re a fortunate man, Mr. Morri- 
son. I hope you will always be able to believe that. 
... Ill go and fetch the money. It’s in notes, Mr. 
Morrison. I thought that would be more convenient. 

Mr. Morrison — Yes, that was the best thing to do, 
Mrs. Clegg. (JANE goes out and is seen to mount the 
stairs.) 

Mrs. CLecc —I do think Mr. ’Arper ought to ’ave 
come ’ere ‘imself for the money. 

Mr. Morrison — Oh! 

Mrs. CLecc —’Ow do we know it'll be all right! . . 

Mr. Morrison — Do you mean to suggest that I 
might steal the money?... 

Mrs. CLtecc — I don’t mean to suggest anythink, but 
I believe in bein’ on the safe side. 

Mr. Morrison — (hotly). Everyone isn’t like your 
son, you know. 

Henry CLecc — (angrily). You needn’t put on the 
virtuous air, Morrison! . . 

Mr. Morrison —I’m not putting on any virtuous 
airs. I’ve tried to make things as pleasant for you 
as possible, and I get nothing but insults from your 
mother. You’d think to hear her that I’d stolen the 
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money, not you . . . I’ve always kept my hands clean. 
There’s nothing in my life I’d be ashamed to let any- 
one know about. 

Mrs. CLecc— Well, you ain’t yooman, then! I 
tell you this, Mr. Morrison, I don’t believe you. Now! 

Henry Crecc— Mother, mother! 

Mrs. Crecc — No, ’Enry, I won’t sit ’ere an’ ’ear 
you made little of. ’Ow do we know ’e’s any better’n 
you. We on’y got ’is word for it. 

Mr. Morrison —I must say!.. . 

Mrs. CLecc — There’s things in everyone’s life they 
don’t want to talk about. If it isn’t one thing, it’s an- 
other. That’s wot I’ve learned from bein’ alive. It’s 
on’y yooman. Wot ’ud be the use of ’avin’ a Merciful 
Father if ’E ’adn’t got nothink to be merciful about! 
That’s ’ow I look at it! An’ I dessay, Mr. Morrison, 
for all you’re so good an’ ’oly, you got somethink you 
don’t want to go braggin’ about. There’s some people 
does things they’re not ashamed of an’ ought to be. 


Jane returns with the money, but Mrs. Clegg refuses 
to yield the floor. She is still bitter against those who 
have brought disgrace upon her son— after the way 
he was treated. They had no right to give Henry 
a “dear round and then make ’im pay the bad debts.” 
Henry, seeing more trouble ahead, tries vainly to keep 
her still, and to get Morrison out of the house before 
further revelations are forthcoming. But Morrison 
has heard enough to arouse his suspicions and he re- 
fuses to stir before he has set himself and the guv’nor 
straight. 


Mr. Morrison — Look here, Mrs. Clegg, I’ve had 
enough of this, see! I don’t know what tale he’s been 
telling you! ... 

Henry CrecG—It doesn’t matter, old chap, it 
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doesn’t matter. Let’s get this business settled! 
date liso 

Mr. Morrison — I’m not going to be shut up. (To 
Mrs. Ciecc) He’s had the best and easiest round 
of the lot, and he hasn’t had a single bad debt for a 
year past, and those he used to have, the guv’nor ‘bore 
two-thirds. See! I’m not going to stay here and 
listen to you abusing the guv’nor for nothing! 

JANE CLecG — He hasn’t had a single bad debt! .. . 

Henry Ciecc — It’s all right, dear. I'll explain it 
all presently. Let’s settle this affair first. Morrison 
doesn’t want to hear our quarrels. 

JANE CLeEGG—I don’t understand. You said you 
had to pay the bad debts, and that you took the money 
to make them up. 

Mr. Morrison — All lies, that’s what it is! 

Mrs. Crecc— Don’t you dare to insult my son, 

ou! 
: JANE CLecG— Please keep quiet, mother. Henry, 
is this true? 

Mr. Morrison — Of course it’s true! 

JANE CLEGG—I’m speaking to my husband, Mr. 
Morrison. Henry, will you explain? . 

Henry Criece — It’s all right, dear. It’s quite sim- 
ple. I can make it clear in a minute or two, but I 
prefer to do it when we’re alone. I object to dis- 
Cissing pavate matters ass sUane 


JANE Peace That’ i do, Henry. ne Morrison 
will stay until you’ve explained the position. 

Henry CiLecG— Then he can stay till he’s blue in 
the face. I won’t explain. I’m not going to be bullied 
by him or by you. I’m a man, not a child. 

Jane CLecc — I shall not pay the money until I hear 
your explanation. 

Henry CLecG—I don’t care. Keep your damn 
money. They can do what they like. 
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Jane Cirecc— Very well. I’m sorry, Mr. Morri- 
son. Goodnight! 

Mr. Morrison — This is pretty serious, you know. 

Jane CLtecc—I know. Goodnight! 

Henry CLecc — (still blustering). I don’t care a 
damn! 

Mr. Morrison —I shall go straight to Mr. Harper, 
and tell him what’s happened. I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if he applies for a warrant at once. 

Henry CLecc — (anxiously). What, tonight! 

Mr. Morrison — Yes. 

JANE CLEGG—I can’t help that. 

Mrs. CLtecc — Oh, Jane, an’ ’im your own ’usband! 

Mr. Morrison — (hesitating). I don’t understand 
you, Mrs. Clegg. After all, he is your husband! . . 

JANE CLecG—I wonder. I thought I was marry- 
ing amanI could trust. Henry’s a liar. I can’t trust 
him. 

Henry CLecG—Go on. Make me out all that’s 
bad. 

JANE CLecc — Henry, why are you talking as if you 
were being unjustly treated? You know that you have 
lied to me from first to last. Even now I don’t know 
how you managed to get into debt as you did. 

Henry Ciecc — I’ve told you. Gambling. 

Mr. Morrison — Good heaven! A gambler, a liar, 
and a thief! 

Mrs. Crecc — It’s none of your business. 

Mr. Morrison — No, thank God. 

JANE CLEGG — You just gambled the money away, 
Henry? Is that so? 

Henry CieccG— Yes. I said that about the bad 
debts to make the thing look a bit better than it was. 
(He comes up to her) Jane, I’m sorry. I’m reaily 
sorry. I ought to have told you the truth. I know 
that. But I was ashamed, I was really. Get me out 
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of this scrape, Jane, and I swear I won’t give you 
cause to complain again. Morrison, you won’t tell old 
Harper tonight, will you? Good God, man, I might 
be arrested this evening. Jane, you'll get me out of 
it, won't you. I couldn’t stand it. Look here, I swear 
Pll be a good husband to you, I will. I'll swear it 
on the Bible, if you like. I didn’t mean what I said 
just now. It was all talk. 

JANE CLecG—TI wonder if you’re worth saving, 
Henry! (Mrs. CiecG bursts into tears.) 

Henry CrecG—I’ll make myself worth saving, 
Jane. I will, I swear I will. (He tries to kiss her, but 
she turns away from him) Morrison, you say some- 
thing. Mother. 

JANE CLecc — It isn’t necessary, Henry. I'll pay 
the money. 


Mr. Morrison is no sooner paid and out of the house 
before there is a loud, persistent knocking at the outer 
door, which threatens to throw the now thoroughly 
frightened Henry into a state of hysterics. He thinks 
it is the police, but it is only Mr. Munce, demanding 
entrance. A very wrathy Mr. Munce he is, seeing that 
he thought he was about to be cheated out of his 
twenty-five pounds. Payment on the spot is what 
he demands. MHenry’s promise to settle with him in 
the morning has no effect in quieting him. ’E’s treated 
’Enry Clegg fair and ’e expects to be treated fair. 
Jane Clegg is free to admit his rights in the matter — 
but she will not pay his twenty-five pounds. 

& 

Jane CLtecc—I have just paid the gentleman you 
saw here a few moments ago, one hundred and forty 
pounds to replace the money my husband stole from 
his employer less than a week ago. 

Henry CLecc— You needn’t advertise the fact. 
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JANE CLEGG — (ignoring him). My husband told 
me that he stole the money to pay gambling debts due 
to you. 

Munce—E never! . 

JANE CLEcG— One moment, please. It now ap- 
pears that he has not paid you anything. 

Munce — Not a ’a’penny, ’e ’asn’t. 

JANE CLecc — Well, then, the inference is that he 
still has the money he stole. You can’t dispose of a 
hundred and forty pounds in a day or two can you? 

Munce— (to Henry Ciecc). Look ’ere, Clegg, 
’ave you got the money or ’ave you not? 

Henry CLecc — I tell you I haven't. 

JANE CLtecG — Then what did you do with it? 

Henry Cirecc—TI haven’t got it. Look here, I’m 
not going to be cross-examined as if I were a crim- 
aL aces 

JANE CLecc — You are a criminal. You’ve robbed 
your employer. 

Henry CLecc — (throwing out his hands). There, 
Munce, that’s the sort of thing I have to endure. 
How’d you like it! 

JANE CLecc — Tell us what you did with the money. 
Mr. Munce and I have a right to know. 

Henry CLecc — Well, you shan’t know, see. Damn 
you, I’ve had enough of your questions. I’m sick of 
you! 

JANE CLecc — Yes, Henry, I think we’ve both about 
reached the end of things; but that won’t help Mr. 
Munce, will it? 

Henry Ciecc—I don’t care about Munce! 

Munce— (jumping up). Oh, don’t you. Don’t 
you then. We'll soon see about that. I bin treatin’ 
you jolly well, I ’ave. I ’eld my tongue all this time 
when I might ’ave said things, on’y I didden want to 
round on a pal. (To JANE CLEGG) ’Ere, ast ’im 
about *is fancy woman! . 


‘ 
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Henry CLecc — You swine! 

Munce — Go on, ast ’im about ’er. Ast ’im what’s 
the matter with ’er. Go on, ast ’im that. 

Henry Crece— You dirty dog! (He rushes at 
Muncs, and they close and struggle together) Ill 
choke the life out of you. 

JANE CLeGG— You'll be hanged if you do that, 
Henry! 

Henry CLecc — (snorting with disgust). You're 
not worth killing! 


JANE CLecc — Listen, Mr. Munce, I’ll pay you the 
twenty-five pounds on one condition. 

Munce — What is it? 

JANE CLecc — That you tell me about my husband’s 
fancy woman! 

Muncre — Gimme the money first? 

Henry Ciecc — Blackguard! 

Munce — Gentleman! 

JANE CLecc — I haven’t got the money in the house, 
Mr. Munce, but I’ll give it to you tomorrow. 

Munce — That’s all very fine! ... 

JANE CLEGG — You'll have to trust me, Mr. Munce. 
After all, you’ve told most of the story to me already, 
haven’t you? I know that there is a fancy woman 


. . . Henry didn’t deny it . . . and I understand there 
will be a... fancy child! You see, the remainder 
of the story hardly matters, only ’m curious .. . I’m 


just curious to know all of it. 

Munce —I don’t know much meself about it, on’y 
one dy las’ week I saw ’im an’ ’er talkin’ in the 
Streets As 

Henry Ciecc — Look here, I can’t stand this. T’ll 
own up. It’s true. 

Munce—I said to ’im when I come ’ere that last 
time, “ That was a fine bit o’ skirt you ’ad to-dy!” 
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and then ’e tole me abaht it. She’d on’y jus’ been to 
therdoctor!*.’. 

JANE CiEcc — I see! 

Henry CLecG—I tell you I own up. Isn’t that 
enough ? 

Munce—E said if ’e ’ad the money ’e’d clear out of 
Englan’ with the woman!... 

Henry CiecG— You’re a pal. So help me God, 
you are! 

JANE CLrecc — If he had the money? .. . 

Munce— Yes. Go to Canada or somewhere! 

Jane Ciecc—Canada! Canada! Oh! (Her 
nerve fails for a moment; but she recovers herself) 
I suppose that was why he took the money. He 
wanted me to give him money! 

Henry CLecG—TI can’t help it. You’ve never un- 
derstood me, never tried to. You’ve always sort of 
preached at me, and I’m not the sort that can stand 
being preached at. You're different from me. You're 
hard and you don’t make allowances. Kitty’s more 
my match than you are. I’ve been happy with her, 
happier than I’ve ever been with you, and that’s 
straight. 

JANE CLEGG — (to MuNnceE). Will you come in the 
morning, Mr. Munce, for the money, and we can go 
to the solicitor together, and arrange the matter. 


Mr. Munce goes—but not before he has turned 
in the doorway to hurl a parting shot at Henry Clegg. 
“Serve you right if she’d led you go to quod, an’ your 
fancy woman to the work’ouse!” he says. “ Tooloo 
— absolute rotter!” 


JANE CLEGG — (sitting down before the fire). 
That’s true, isn’t it, Henry. 

Henry CLecG — What? 

JANE CLEGG — You are an absolute rotter. 
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Henry CLtecG—I don’t know. I’m not a bad chap, 
really. I’m just weak. I’d be all right if I had a lot 
of money and a wife that wasn’t better thanI am... . 
Oh, I know, Jane! You are better than I am. Any 
fool can see that! It doesn’t do a clap much good 
to be living with a woman who’s his superior, at least 
not the sort of chap Iam. I ought to have married a 
woman like myself, or a bit worse. That’s what Kitty 
is. She’s worse than I am, and that sort of makes me 
love her. It’s different with you. I always feel mean 
here. Yes, I am mean. I know that; but it makes 
me meaner_than I really am to be living with you. 
(He sits down at the table and begins to fill his pipe) 
Do you understand, Jane? Somehow, the mean things 
I do that don’t amount to much, I can’t tell ’em to 
you, or carry ’em off as if they weren’t mean, and I 
do meaner things to cover them up. That’s the way 
of it. I don’t act like that with Kitty. 

JANE CLEGG — It’s funny, isn’t it, Henry. 

Henry CLecc — (lighting his pipe). Yes, I sup- 
pose it is. Damned funny! 

JANE CLEGG — It’s so funny that we married at all. 
I used to think you were so fine before I married you. 
You were so jolly and free and light-hearted... 
Somehow, I feel as if I’d lost you in the church that 
day! Do you know? It’s as if I went there to find 
you, and found someone else. 

Henry CLecc — And you're not like what I thought 
you were! , 

Jane Crecc—No. (She picks up her sewing and 
makes a few stitches. Hrnry CLEGG gets up from the 
table and draws a chair up to the fire. He sits for a 
second or two smoking) Henry, have you spent all 
that money ? 

Henry Ciecc — I haven’t spent any of it. I’ve got 

. . well, I have spent some of it. 
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JANE CLeccG— Why didn’t you pay Mr. Munce, 
then? 

Henry CLeccG— What! Not likely. I need all of 
it! . 
Jane CLiecc — Yes, I suppose you do. When are 
you going to Canada? 

Henry Ciecc — Eh? 

JANE CLEGG — You’re going with her, aren’t you? 

Henry CLecG — (after a short pause). Yes. 

JANE CLeccG—I suppose the money you spent was 
on the tickets? 

Henry Ciecc — Yes. 

JANE CLrecc — When are you going? 

Henry CLecc — (with a great effort). Tomorrow! 


Jane Ciecc— What’s Kitty like, Henry? 

Henry Criecc — She’s prettier than you. 

JANE CLEGG — Yes. 

Henry Ciecc — Well, it’s hard to say. You’re a 
finer woman than she is, but she’s my sort, and you’re 
not. (He pauses in his pacing, and then comes to the 
fireplace and stands before her) You’re a rum sort 
of woman, Jane. There aren’t many women would 
talk about this the way you do. 

JANE CLEGG — No? 

Henry CLecc — It’s just as if we were strangers 
talking about something that didn’t matter. 

JANE Crecc — It is like that, isn’t it, only I have 
two children, and you’re their father. 

Henry Criecc— (sitting down). Well, I don’t 
know! It’s a funny sort of a world; mixed-up like! 


JANE CLrecG—I suppose so. (Rising and extend- 
ing her hand to him) Goodbye, Henry! 

Henry Ciecc — How do you mean? 

JANE CLEGG— Goodbye, of course. You'll go to 
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Kitty tonight. It... it’ll be more convenient to- 
morrow. 

Henry CLEGG — (standing up and gaping at her). 
My God! 

JANE CLecc — You didn’t think I’d let you stay here 
tonight with me! Oh, Henry, it wouldn’t be de- 
Cent) a. 

Henry CLecG — You mean I’m to go now. 

JANE CLEGG — Yes. 

Henry Crecc— But... 

JANE CLecc — There can be no argument about it. 
You must go now. It would be like committing a 
sin to let you stay with me tonight! 

Henry CLrecc —I don’t understand you. Damn it, 
you’re condoning the offence. 

JANE CLecG— (again holding out her hand). 
Goodnight, Henry, and goodbye. I’m very tired. 


Henry CLecc — Oh, well! .. . I suppose I can go 
up and look at the kids? 

JANE CLeEGG— You might wake them, and they’d 
wonder! .. 

Henry Ciecc — I could have a peep at them! 

JANE CLEGG — It would be better not. 

Henry Crecc— All right! (He goes into the hall 
and puts on his hat and coat. He returns to the 
room) How’ll you explain? 

Jane Ciecc— I'll tell your mother! ... 

Henry CLecG — You'll look after her, won’t you? 
She’s not a bad old soul though she does get on my 
nerves. 

Jane CLecc — Yes, I'll look after her. (There is 
silence for a few moments.) 

Henry Cirecc— Well! (He looks at her as tf he 
does not know what to do.) 

Jane Ciecc — Goodbye! 

Henry Crecc— (taking her hand). Goodbye, 
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Jane. I’ve not been a good husband . . . You’re well 
rid of me. (He tries to put his arms round her, but 
she struggles out of his reach) You might give me a 
kiss before I go. 

JANE CLEGG — (covering her face with her hand and 
speaking like one who is horrified). I couldn’t, I 
couldn’t. It would be a sin! 

Henry CLEGG — (with an affectation of jauntiness). 
Well, of course, if that’s how you look at it. Good- 
bye, once more! 

JANE CLEGG — (she turns her back to him). Good- 
bye. 

ienay Crecc — Well, I’m damned! (He goes into 
the hall, and puts his hand on the door. He waits for 
a moment.) I’m now off. (She does not reply. He 
opens the door, and then waits a little while. She does 
not move. He goes out and closes the door after 
him. She stands for a few moments gazing into the 
fire. Then she turns down the light and goes up- 
Stairs to bed.) 

(Curtain) 


THE AES ES 
A Tragi-Comedy in Four Acts 
By SEM BENELLI 
(American Adaptation by Edward Sheldon) 


“THE JEST ” was first presented at the Plymouth 
Theatre, New York, the evening of Wednesday, April 
19, 1919. It ran until June 14, 1919, was withdrawn 
for the summer, and the run resumed September 19, 
Ig19. It then continued through the better part of 
the current season, or until February 28, 1920. It 
is the work of one of the best known of the modern 
Italian dramatists and has been frequently played on 
the Continent. There are two characters of first im- 
portance to the dramatic action, Giannetto Malespini, 
a young painter of Florence at the time of Lorenza, 
the Magnificent, and Neri Chiaramentesi, a captain of 
mercenaries. Giannetto, because of his frail frame and 
effeminate ways, has inspired the ridicule of the brutal 
Neri and his brother, Gabriello. For years the poet, 
helpless to defend himself, has been the butt of the 
Chiaramentesi’s jokes, the most brutal of which has 
been perpetrated the night before the opening of the 
play, when Neri and Gabriello, catching young Gian- 
netto near the Ponte Vecchio, first etched certain 
grotesque designs upon his tender skin with the points 
of their daggers and then, when he had swooned from 
pain, threw him into the river. : 

Out of this terrifying experience is born in the 
mind of Giannetto not a new determination to be re- 
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venged upon his persecutors, for that thought has been 
with him constantly, but a plan by which for the first 
time he sees a chance of carrying his revenge to a 
successful issue. Tornaquinci, a friend of the Magnifi- 
cent’s, is to give a dinner in honor of Giannetto. The 
poet, instructed to select his own guests, invites Neri 
and Gabriello. It is at the feast he plans to set in 
motion the “ jest” that shall prove the trap into which 
he hopes the lumbering Neri will unwittingly step. 
The table is spread in the great hall of Tornaquinci’s 
house, and presently Giannetto, preceding his guests 
in order to acquaint his host with something of his 
plans, arrives. He stands, “against a background of 
the night sky and the stars — his small, wistful figure 
almost covered with a great white mantle. Close beside 
him is Fazio, his aged dwarf, carrying a lantern.” 

To the astonished Tornaquinci Giannetto relates in 
detail the latest humiliation he has suffered at the 
hands of the Charamentesi and of Lorenzo’s suggestion 
that he meet his enemies at Tornaquinci’s dinner. But 
Tornaquinci is still at a loss to understand. “How 
comes it,” he demands, “that Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
the Lord of Florence, the man of letters, patron of 
the arts —” 


GIANNETTO — (interrupting). Should bid me 
grovel at the feet of two base Pisan mercenaries? Ah, 
do not blame him, sir. Never was the Magnificent 
more worthy of his name! Such tact! Such taste! 
(He kisses his hand) Wait, sir, and you will see! 
(He sings a little tune and pirouettes a few steps.) 

ToRNAQUINCI— Were not the sack, the dagger 
points, the jeering crowds enough to make you serious 
for once. 

GIANNETTO— (changing his tone). No, honored 
sir. And if for a moment I am serious now, it is for 
your sake and the last time. You have reproached me 
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for my light heart. That proves there is no blemish 
in my smiling mask. Yet all I feel, asleep or waking, 
is a dull ferocity — 

TORNAQUINCI — (interrupting). Not that! If that 
were true, after so many — 

GIANNETTO — (swept on). Yes, yes, know! The 
sack, the dagger points, the jeering crowds. And yet, 
ferocious, savage though I be, I am a coward. That’s 

- why the Chiaramentesi chose me for their victim. I’m 
seventeen. Five years ago I was twelve. Then’s 
when I met them first. In May it was and I was going 
to school. They had just come to Florence and were 
wrestling before the barracks in the Via Fossi. I 
stopped to watch them. They were strong as lions. 
And as I stood there, wondering in my childish way 
if Ajax and Achilles had been half so glorious, they 
spied me out and as they looked at me my heart stood 
still. “Hi, Tickle-my-chin,” the tallest one cried, 
“what are you, cock or hen?” I was so frightened 
I began to weep and then they spat on me and made 
me catch twelve big blue flies and eat them, one by 
one. (Pause) What could I do? I was so weak 
and small. And from that day to this we never met 
but they fell upon me with their fangs and claws... . 
Ah God, when I think of these last five years! To 
wake up trembling every morning. Night after night 
to cry myself to sleep — yes, I, Lorenzo’s friend, young 
Messer Malespini! To know in my own soul I have 
no courage, and that I never will have — never — 
never — 

TorNAQUINCI — (soothing him). My poor child. 

GIANNETTO — (after a pause). Then came the 
miracle. Into the gutter of my life there dropped a 
rose. She was the daughter of the fishmonger near 
the Roman Gate, Ginevra. We loved each other. She 
was good and beautiful. I p.inted her as the Madonna 
in my “Annunciation.” We were to marry. And 
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then, the night before the banns were published, they 
— they came. 

Tornaguinci — They? 

GIANNETTO — The Chiaramentesi. They had found 
us out. They paid her father fifty ducats and carried 
her away. Neri as elder claimed her for himself. He 
put her in a great, rich house and keeps her for his 
pleasure. She is his slave, his toy, his animal. At 
first I thought I should go mad. Each night she 
drifted to me on my dreams, all white and piteous, 
whispering my name—at last, sir, I gave way. I 
wrote to her. I begged to see her just to say good- 
bye. She answered, telling me to come at sundown 
to her garden gate beyond the city walls. I went. 
That, sir, was yesterday. The rest you know. 

ToRNAQUINCI — She betrayed you? 

G1aANNETTO — My poor white rose. 

TORNAQUINCI — Forget about her. Lose yourself 
in work, my boy. 

GIANNETTO — (sadly). In work? Yes. I should 
have been a peaceful, hapnv painter of Madonnas. 
Like young del Sarto, sir, and Raphael, too. But now 
that dream has faded. . . . My heart is not the only 
thing that died beneath their torments. My soul died, 
too. (With a change of tone) But oh, sir! I have 
one thing left — my wits! turned by my suffering into 
gleaming steel! And these wits of mine, set free at 
last, have shown me how to lure my enemies with flow- 
ers and feasting and with silver lutes to their eternal 
ruin. Strong, wild and lustful though their bodies be, 
my brain will blast them like a belt from hell. And 
when last night that vision came to me, came as they 
bled me like a vile buffoon, it was not agony that made 
me shriek, but laughter! I laughed! And I laugh 
still! 

ToRNAQUINCI — God save us. And I thought you 
were resigned and meek! 
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GIANNETTO—I used to be. I was so good until 
these two brothers changed me to a devil. (Fever- 
ishly) Sir, shall I tell you something terrible? For 
three years, for three whole years I have not said a 
single prayer! Each time I pray —oh, I try so often! 
—my tongue grows thick. The words refuse to 
come— ... I think it will be that way till vengeance 
falls. Revenge will give me back the power to pray. 

TORNAQUINCI — (goes over to GIANNETTO and sits). 
Then, God be willing, you shall pray tonight. Come! 
Shall we stab them as they sit at meat? Mix poison 
with their wine? 

GIANNETTO —No, no! The Magnificent and I 
wish peace. Yet peace from which revenge grows, like 
a scarlet blossonis. 

TORNAQUINCI — But how? 

GIANNETTO — (smiling). Patience, and you will 
see. Beneath my smiles the red bud breaks into a 
flower. I, too, may: play a little joke, who knows? 
The Charamentesi have made jokes the fashion. Look, 
sir, what am I holding between thumb and finger? 

Tornaguinci — Nothing. 

GIANNETTO — I hold a thread so fine, which I shall 
tie into a knot so hard that it would bind great Hercules 
himself. (To the dwarf) Come, Fazio! Come, old 
friend! Tell Messer Tornaquinci I have not gone 
mad. Tell him how cunningly the trap is laid. (To 
TorRNAQUINCI) He knows my plan, sir. I confide in 
him. We are two weak small creatures, so we help 
each other— (Suddenly) Hark! (There is the 
- sound of a man’s singing and distant laughter) Neri! 
(GIANNETTO and the dwarf cling to each other.) 


The doors are opened. “ Without, red in the 
torches’ smoky glare, stand Neri, Gabriello, and be- 
tween them, Ginevra . .. They are all arm in arm 
and smiling and very splendid.” 
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Neri — Hail, noble host! Three hungry gadabouts 
salute you! (To the others) Come, chicks, your 
nanners! One! Two! Three! (They all bow'very 
low, then burst into a roar of laugher.) 

TornAQguinci — Welcome, Messer Neri. For you, 
I think are Neri? 

Neri — Yes, Neri, in whose beard doves nest. And 
this, sweet sir, is Gabriello, by the grace of God my 
brother. To him the lambkins born last May are play- 
mates. 

ToRNAQUINCI — (turning to GINEVRA). And yon- 
der radiance that deigns to honor me? 

Neri —Ginevra. Late the daughter of a vile fish- 
monger. Now an Orient pearl, hung lightly in my 
ear. 

GINEvRrA — (laughing and curtseying low to TORNA- 
QUINCI). Sir, do not heed him. He talks in cap and 
bells. 

Neri — (seeing GIANNETTO for the first time). 
Ha! Body of God! Behold our little friend! What! 
Still alive? A miracle! Look, brother, he’s put 
pomatum on his hair! 

GABRIELLO — No, water. River water. 

Nert— Bah! Soul ofacat! He sweats with fear! 
(Taking GIANNETTO by the arm) Come, wren, be 
happy. We’ve brought the jewel of your twittering 
heart, your little birdship’s dream of wedding-bells. 
Come lick-pot. Present her with a kiss! On the 
hand. No lady gives her lips to mice. 

GINEvRA — (bursting into a peal of laughter). I 
cannot help it, love. He looks so foolish — 

Neri — Body of Bacchus! She’s right! (With a 
wink at GABRIELLO) He bathes too much . . . that’s 
how he lost his color! (To GINEvRA) Come, give 
the little fish your hand! (Yo G1ianNneETTO) So, min- 
now ... touch it gently now. There, that’s enough! 
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Off! (Throwing him to the ground) Scum! 
Would you beslime my food? 

TORNAQUINCI — (interrupting). Come, softer names 
and gentler manners, sir! The Magnificent himself 
has had you meet here for the sake of peace. 

Nert— A word that I am ill acquainted with. By 
the Eleven Thousand Virgins of Cologna, sir, war’s my 
trade! I topple over dukes and princes, I give and 
take away crowns of kings. I’d pull the nose of any 
man in Christendom for two hairs from a blind dog’s 
tail! Why, many’s the joke I’ve cracked with your 
Magnificent .. . 

TORNAQUINCI — (interrupting). Take care! 

Ner1— All Florence knows it! I’m a famous 
jester. I begin with puns, quips, barbs of fantasy. 
Then if my humor does not stick, I use my hands. 
And if my hands can tickle forth no laughter, I call 
for sacks and put a point on this! (He shows his 
dagger ) 

GIANNETTO — (good humorediy). You made me 
laugh last night, sir, I confess it. Since I am so help- 
less I ask for peace. 

Neri — Now by the white breasts of St. Jezebel. 

GINEVRA — (interrupting). Say yes, my soul. 

Neri — What? I, who pick my teeth with a two- 
handed sword? I, to make peace with this white food 
for fleas? 

GINEvRA — (coaxing). Say yes, love, for my sake! 

Neri — (sighing). So be it. Peace it is. 

GIANNETTO — Your hand, good Neri. 

Neri — What? Shivering still? Poor jelly, calm 
yourself. Neri forgives you. Come, bantam, to a 
soldier’s arms! 


Giannetto eludes the embrace. He prefers, he says, 
to make his peace with Gabriello, with whom he feels 
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he is “ united by a bond of pain.” Does not Gabriello 
also love Ginevra, his brother’s beauteous mistress — 
yet dare not breathe the words because he, too, fears 
Neri? Gabriello whitens under the accusation, and 
Neri is furious again. Yet he is made calm and forced 
to laugh away the incident when both Ginevra and 
Gabriello make light of the charge. Gabriello, how- 
ever, is unhappy, and soon makes an excuse to with- 
draw. “May God forsake me, love, if I could so 
much as name the color of his eyes,” declares Ginevra, 
when he is gone. “ You know how faithful and how 
trues] anit 


GIANNETTO — Perhaps she pierced his heart, good 
Neri, when she aimed at yours. Women are such bad 
marksmen — eh, Madonna? 

GINEVRA — True, sir, but more’s the pity. Alas, 
poor Gabriello. (She puts her head on Neri’s shoul- 
der.) 

Nert— Well, honey pot, I'll believe you for to- 
night. (Taking her in his arms, half savagely, half 
tenderly) What does it matter if those lips tell lies, 
they are so warm and soft . . . (He kisses her) Ah, 
mouth like the pomegranate flower! Red enemy of 
men that never sleeps! Kiss me again... 


The dinner proceeds and there is much drinking. 
Neri grows mellow and quarrelsome by turns, until, 
when Giannetto determines the time ripe to bait the 
trap he subtly leads the argument to a doubting of 
Neri’s boasted courage. His voice grows shrill and 
taunting as he shouts: “I say that if I were not 
what I am, the vilest worm that ever crawled the earth, 
you would not dare to treat me as you do! Last 
night would you have cut another’s back as you cut 
mine? Never since Christ was king!” 
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Neri — (leaping to his feet). You lie! You lie in 
your rat’s teeth! There’s not a man in all this city, 
I’m afraid of! No, not the Magnificent himself! “I 
shout it from the house-tops! The lord of Florence is 
a wooden spoon... 

GIaANNETTIO— Tut! Just to put your bravery to 
the test! Ill wager twenty golden ducats you dare 
not go tonight, this very moment, now, to Ceccherino’s 
wine-shop in the Vacchereccia! 

NeErI — (rolling an eye). What’s that? 

GIANNETTO— (rapidly). You know. The favor- 
ite lounging-place of half of Florence. Where all the 
young rips meet to gossip and shake dice. In short, 
the very animals you’d like to fry. You need not touch 
them, though. <A joke’s a joke! But, clad in steel, a 
weapon in your hand, stride through the crowd to 
where old Ceccherino sits, tweak his red nose, walk out 

. and the wager’s won! 

Neri — (outraged). What, lamb? What, lady- 
bird? Is that a fit test for a hero’s heart? 

GIANNETTO — (sighing). Ah, perhaps not. 
that would frighten anyone. 

Neri — (Interrupting). What? Frighten me? 
Snakes of Purgatory! Here, put your wager in his 
hand! Quick, or Ill split you in two. 

GIANNETTO — (pretending to be terrified — empty- 
ing his purse into Tornaguinci’s hands) Take it, 
sir. 

Neri — There’s armor here? 

TorNAQUINCI — Enough to cover a brigade. 

Neri — (prodding GiNevra with his foot). Off, 
cat, you’re in the way! These are men’s matters. 
Trot home and go to sleep. I may be drunk when I 
come in tonight. 

GINEVRA — (rising). How sweetly, love, you mur- 
mur your farewells! 
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Neri— (rubbing his hands). Death of my life! 
They'll run like pullets when they see a sparrow- 
hawk! (To GtNevra) Go on! What are you 


dawdling for... 2? 
TorNAQUINCI — (smoothly). Dear friend, I pray 
you! ... not so harsh! 


Neri — (grumblingly). Hell’s teeth! Am I a 
troubador? (To her) To your kennel, wench! 

GINEVRA — (putting on her mantle). I go, I go. 
Would God I'd never come! 

NeERI — (pointing to GIANNETTO). You came to 
watch that mongrel lick his lips at you. Well, he has 
done it. Are you satisfied? Tobed. (Fuming) To 
bed, you fool! 

GINnEvRA — Good night, my lord. Good night, old 
friend. (To Neri — shaking her finger) Good night 
... you silly boy! (She goes out the great doors at 
the back.) 

Neri — (Bawling after her). Lock all the doors! 
I have my key! (To the others) Now I am ready. 
Where’s the armor, sir? 


They truss the bibulous Neri in the suit of armor 
and put a great sword in his hand. Then Giannetto 
proposes a stirrup-cup to speed him on his way. With 
bawling gusto Neri drinks —‘ To the spavin-shanks 
of Lorenzo’s barnyard ... To all his cowards and 
mountebanks and clowns . . .” 


NERI — (cutting the air with the sword). Now, by 
Sir Lucifer, I could kill all Italy! ... Fling wide 
the gates of gold! (They obey. Without is seen the 
night sky blazing with stars) Do you hear the blare 
of trumpets and the crash of drums? The armies of 
the world salute their conqueror! (Brandishing his 
sword) Giveway! Give way! The floods and thun- 
der and the earthquake come! I shake the moun- 
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tains! I defy you, stars! Iam Death! Iam Truth! 
Iam God! (He staggers out, roaring. The doors 
close behind him.) 

GIANNETTO — Fool! You have walked into the 
spider’s web. (GIANNETTO who has been hurriedly 
searching for something in Neri’s doublet now finds it 
with a cry of joy.) 

Tornaguinci — What key is that? 

GIaANNETTO— The key to Paradise! (Picking up 
Neri’s doublet and mantle and giving them to the 
dwarf) Here, Fazio, take this cloak of his. Carry 
t home and put iton my bed. Then run to the fencing- 
master’s in the Via Nuova. There'll be a crowd there. 
Push your way in. Tell them your news — that 
Messer Neri suddenly has gone mad! That he came 
here howling like a dog, and when the servants shut 
the door on him, he started for the Vacchereccia, 
swearing he’d turn it to a slaughter-house! I’ll go my- 
self and warn them there. (Throwing on his white 
mantle and opening the doors) Run! Shriek it in the 
streets! Fly, Fazio, fly! (The dwarf hurries away. 
GIANNETTO turns to TORNAQUINCI) You, sir, to the 
Magnificent. Tell him my vengeance has begun — 
atrocious, horrible, as he commands! (With savage 
exaltation) Tell him that there are banners floating 
in my heart tonight — And that tomorrow — tomorrow 
—I can pray — (He turns and goes blindly tnto the 
night as 

(The curtain falls) 


met If 


In Ginevra’s house next morning, just before dawn, 
the servants are aroused by those who come to report 
that Messer Neri is quite mad. The night before, in 
Ceccerino’s wine shop, after he had wrecked the place, 
Lorenzo’s guards had fallen upon him, “gagged him 
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with an old shirt, trussed his. arms, and locked him 
up,” confident that the devil was in him. Cintia, 
Ginevra’s maid, hastens to acquaint her mistress with 
the news. But Ginevra, emerging sleepily from her 
bedroom, is far from startled. 


GINEvRA — Good Cintia, it is you who has gone mad. 

Cintia — What? Me, madonna? When I am 
telling you the truth? 

GINEVRA — (contemptuously). A pack of lies! 

CinTHA — But why? 

G1nEvRA — Because he’s there. 

Cint1A — Who? 

GINEvRA — Neri. 

Cintra — In your bed? 

Gi1NnEvrRA — Where else, poor fool? 

CintiA — (horrified). Madonna, you spent last 
night, then, with a madman! 

GINEVRA — (smiling). Ah, but a gentle madman! 
Poor Neri! He must have drunk deep and slept sound 
to have lain so still. I did not even know that he was 
there until you called me! 

Cintia — He may be crouching at the keyhole now, 
ready to leap at us and tear us limb from limb! 

GINEvRA — Peace, woman! He is sleeping like a 
frightened child, the bedclothes all drawn up above his 
head. And when just now I stumbled over that red 
cloak of his and cried “God save us!” he never even 
waked to curse at me! 

Cint1A — Perhaps he was feigning sleep to put you 
off your guard! 

GINEVRA — You think so? (Rising) Come now, 
let’s us go and see! (She takes Cintia firmly around 
the waist and leads her toward the bedroom door). 

CinTIA — (resisting). No, no! Have mercy on 
me! Do not bring me near him! I cannot bear it! 
I would rather die— (With a loud shriek) Ah, 
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Mother of God! The door is opening! Fly! Fly — 
(It 1s Giannetto who stands at the bedroom door. He 
is in his shirt-sleeves, adjusting his belt. Over his 
arm he carries Nert’s doublet and great scarlet mantle.) 
GINEVRA — (gazing at him stupified). You! 
CintiA — Why, who is that, Madonna? 
GINEVRA— You! Giannetto! In God’s name, how 
were you—you— (Unable to speak, she points 
towards the bedroom.) 
GIANNETTO — By a trick, madonna. 


GINEvRA — (haughtily, as she seats herself). 
Now, sir, I listen to your tale. 

GIANNETTO — It is not long, madonna. Three little 
words! (Softly) I love you. 

GINEvRA — (calmly). Ah, that I understood last 
night. Go on. 

GIANNETTO— Go on? What else is there to tell? 

GINEVRA —Why, how you came here, sir! What 
demon gave you courage? You, who turned sick with 
terror at my Neri’s name! 

GIANNETTO— Your Neri? So I_ did. How 
strange to stand here in the poor man’s house, know- 
ing I shall never fear him any more! 

GINEVRA — (nervously). Why? 

GIANNETTO — Your Neri has gone mad. 

GINEVRA — (with a cry). No! No! 

GIANNETTO — (politely). What else, madonna, 
since he is not here? (Coming nearer) ‘This is the 
hour when fruit hangs ripe and heavy on the bough. 
Where is the owner? Has he ceased to care? Or 
has he forgotten the old garden rule — that fruit, like 
kisses, should be plucked at dawn? 

GInEvra — (smiling). Wine makes the memory 
short sometimes. (Severely) But even so, the fruit 
belongs to him. You stand, sir, in his orchard, not 
your own! 
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GrannetTTo — According to the laws of Florence, 
one can inherit land from madmen as well as from the 
dead. 

GINEvRA — So then! You are his heir perhaps? 

GIANNETTO — (humbly). Madonna, no. What 
have I dared permit myself? Of what can you re- 
proach me? 

GINEVRA — (smiling a litle). Not of greed, sir, 

truly. 

'  GIANNETTO— Do you know why? Because I love 
the fruit so much I could not tear it like a robber from 
the bough. That is another’s way, not mine. No, I 
must kneel beneath the tree and watch and pray until 
it drops down of its own sweet will and falls into my 
hands. 

GINEVRA— Indeed? And when, sir, will that 
moment come ? 

GIANNETTO — (lightly). Who knows? Today? 
Tomorrow? Not at all? 


GIANNETTO — It was so still when I crept up the 
stairs. So deathly still! (Poiting to the doorway at 
left) Saints, how my heart beat coming through 
those curtains. This room was dark. (Pointing to 
the bedroom) But there, through the half-open door, 
a light was shining. 

GinEvra — (softly). The night-light by my bed. 

GIANNETTO — For hours, it seemed to me, I dared 
not move. I waited, listening. But nothing stirred. 
Then, inch by inch, I tiptoed nearer — nearer — until 
I stood there on your threshold, and looked in, and 
saw — 

GINEvRA — Well? 

G1aNNETTIO—A _ pool of gold upon the pillow. 
One bare arm— oh God, how can I say the words? 
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My brain caught fire, I shook, I could not breathe — 

GINEVRA — (with irony). And then, sir, you 
went in. 

GIANNETTO— Yes. I went in. I blew out the 
light. 

GINEvRA — But why? 

G1annEtTo— To bathe in that warm, tempting 
darkness! To glide down black walls of velvet to a 
sacred orchard, whose guardian giant was bound with 
chains of steel! To lie there smiling through the 
slow, sweet hours, while you beside me slept and 
dreamed as the earth dreams of the coming of the 
spring! 

GINEvRA — Why did you not wake me, Giannetto? 

GIANNETTO — What? 

GINEVRA — Perhaps—the fruit might have for- 
given, might have even loved the hand that plucked it. 

GIANNETTO — (with a sudden sob of passion). But 
now I wait no longer! Look! I reach, I seize — 

GINEvRA — (interrupting him). Too late, my 
friend. Robbers turns beggars at the break of day! 

GIANNETTO — So be it then. I beg. And not for 
love alone, madonna. No! For vengeance, too! 

GINEVRA — (puzzled). For vengeance? 

GIANNETTO —(Pointing to the bedroom). Yes, 
now you know what kept you safe last night. Fruit 
that is stolen cannot satisfy my hate. It hungers for 
a ten times richer feast, spiced with the poison of your 
soft consent. 

GINEvRA — (nervously). Take care! If Neri 
should appear — 

GIANNETIO — That madman? Tied up in a horse’s 
stall? (Urging her towards the bedroom). Why. do 
you think of him, madonna? Come! 

GINEvRA — I am afraid — 

GIANNETTO — Of what? My dwarf is stationed in 
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the street outside. He'll run to warn us at the first 
alarm. (Looking at her oddly) They say fear whets 
the razor-edge of love. I wonder! Come! 

GinEvra — (half frightened). I do not know you 
when you talk this way — 

GIANNETTO — I know myself! I long for you! I 
want you! 

GINEvRA — (beginning to yield). Let me go— 

GIANNETTO — Our bridal night — at last, madonna! 

GINEvRA — Thief ! 

GIANNETTO— My saint, my church, my _altar- 
candle — 

GInEvRA —Thief ! 

GIANNETTO — My ruin, my hell, my black damna- 
tion — 

GINEvRA — Thief! 

GIANNETTO— (im a _ transport). Revenge! My 
beautiful revenge! 

GINEvRA — (half fainting). Dear thief— (A 
pause, they listen) Did you hear? 

GIANNETTO —A door closed— (A cry from be- 
low). 

GINEvRA — What is that? (He does not answer) 
You are trembling! 

GIANNETTO — (forcing himself to be calm). No! 
(He goes to the curtains and listens). Someone is 
running up the stairs. 

GINEVRA — (suddenly). Oh, Tm afraid! D’m 
afraid! 

GIANNETTO — Madonna, trust me. (He draws his 
dagger and faces the curtains as the dwarf rushes 
through them and into the room). Fazio! 

Fazio — (throwing his arms about Giannetto’s 
legs and clinging to him). Dear master, save your- 
self! He has escaped! 

GINEVRA — Holy God! 

GIANNETTO — But how? 
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Fazio — A squad of guards were taking him to the 
Palazzo Medici. Just as they came abreast of the 
Cathedral he broke loose, tore the sword from the cap- 
tain’s hands, killed two and fled like a mad dog as the 
crowd gave way. 

GIANNETTO — In what direction? 

I'az1o — Towards the Ponte Vecchio, they say. 

GIANNETTO — I knew it! He is coming here! 

GINEvRA — (crossing herself). The saints protect 
me! 

Fazio — Fly, master, fly! Escape while there is 
time! 

GIANNETTO — I cannot leave her. 

GiNEvrA — Would you be my death? God knows 
he'll kill me if he sees you! Go! (She pushes him 
towards doorway at left.) 

Fazio — But not that way. You'll meet the mad- 
man, sir! 

GIANNETTO— The guards! Oh God, have they . 
forgotten him? 

GINEVRA —Go this way. (She opens the secret 
door at right) ... I'll lock myself in here. (She 
pushes GIANNETTO through the secret door and locks 
herself in her bedroom.) 


With the crash of the outer door Neri bursts into 
the room. ‘“‘ He is dishevelled, wounded and streaked 
with blood. His armor is battered and his clothing 
torn. He still holds the great, two-handied sword. 
But its blade is broken off short. He is altogether a 
spectacle of horror.” Like a mad man he rages of his 
wrongs and the revenge he will take. Frightening the 
last of Cintia’s wits from her addled head he rushes to 
the door of Ginevra’s room. 


Neri — (knocking). Sweet chuck, awake ! 
Awake! Your Neri calls! (He knocks again) Hey 
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there! I’mtired! I want to goto bed! (He listens, 
his ear to the crack) I heard you, love! Cock-robin 
heard his little hen! You are standing with the door 
between us, eh? (He pauses. Then, ratiling and 
banging) Come, stop your joking, trollop! Let 
me in! 

GINEvRA’s VoIcE— (soothingly, from behind the 
door) —God help you, dear. I know they do you 
wrong. You are not half as bad as they pretend! 
And so you are going to'creep away without a word, 
this instant, now—to show you love me. Are you 
not, my soul? 

Neri — (grinding his teeth). Lord God of Moon- 
shine! You believe it, too. (Roaring at her) 
Bawd! Let mein! You'll see how mad I am! 

GInEvra’s Voice — Be gentle, dear! 

NeERI — (mimicking her). “Be gentle, dear”! 
(Ferociously) Oh, Tl be gentle, when I lay my 
hands on you! I'll crack your little bones, dear, one 
by one! 

Ginevra’s Voice — (with a nervous laugh). Ha, 
ha! You are so droll, love! Run away! 

Neri — What, trull? You mock at me? I shall 
count three— If, when I cease, the door is still be- 
tween us—then, hell-hag, God have mercy on your 
soul! 


He knocks and curses without avail, until, as he is 
about to crash his way through the door the soldiers of 
the Medici swarm into the room. He turns upon 
them savagely, but they are too many for him and he 
is bound and held again. And while he lies thus 
Giannetto slips in through the secret door and with a 
gentle, pitying irony goads him to a greater and greater 
rage. ‘Then he calls the frightened Ginevra to look 
upon her fallen lover. 
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GINEVRA — Poor Neri! Ugh! How hideous he is! 

Neri — Harlot, be still! 

GIANNETTO— (to Neri). Come, come! This is 
the last time you will ever look upon her face. Yes, 
from today she is alone. And yet not quite alone, for 
I am here. 

Neri — O God — O God — 

GIANNETTO — (earnestly). I swear to you by all 
the Saints, poor friend, 1’ll do my best to cheer and 
comfort her! 

Neri — Oh, for a moment — only one, dear God! 
—to hold their white throats in my naked hands! 

GIANNETTO—I fear we lash him into fury, sir. 
For his own sake, lead him to the place I spoke of. 

Neri — No, no! 

GIANNETTIO — The best of care! <A priest and doc- 
tor, sir! 

Neri — (frantically as they drag him away). 
Your hands—take them off her—she belongs to 
me — 

GIANNETTO — Fear not, dear Neri, I am in your 
place! I shall console her! Watch me! I begin! 
(He kisses Ginevra. She drops her head with the old 
lascivious instinct into the same position she took with 
Neri in Act I.) 

Neri — (shrieking). Ah—! 

GIANNETI1O — (triumphantly). Mouth like the 
pomegranate flower! Red enemy of men that never 
sleeps! Kiss me again— (She does so as he leads 
her slowly into the bedroom.) 

Neri — (hysterically as he is torn through the 
other door). No, no— Ginevra — Giannetto — no 
— for Christ’s sake, no — 

(The Curtain Falls) 
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Act IIl 


“ When the curtain rises the stage is perfectly black. 
There is a moment of silence, broken only by the 
steady drip-drip of water. Finally, at the right is 
heard the faint jangle of keys and the turning of a 
lock ; the gate of rusty hinges and then, at last, a streak 
of yellow light . . . Framed in the blackness, against 
a narrow, winding staircase, Giannetto and the Execu- 
tioner are seen, followed by the Doctor . . . They are 
in a small, low, round cell. The vaulted ceiling rises 
from a thick stone pillar in the center. Attached to 
this pillar is a heavy iron ring, with chains and man- 
acles hanging from it . . . The whole place drips with 
moisture. It is evidently deep in the earth.” 

In the cellar below this vault Neri is confined, in 
the keeping of the Executioner. Giannetto and the 
doctor have come to see what can be done for the 
“madman,” the doctor holding confidently to the 
newest treatment for madness now applied by men of 
science in Florence. To Giannetto he explains the 
treatment — the “ordeal of confrontation.” 


Tue Doctor— That madness is the possession of 
the human body by an imp or demon. Thanks to this 
law — the fairest blossom on my tree of scholarship — 
the cure of madness lies in confrontation. Sweet 
remedy! I shall explain it, sir! Suppose that some- 
one dear to you is killed, or that your wife is stolen 
by the brigands. You pine with grief, you fret, you 
lose your reason—or, as the vulgar put it, sir, go 
mad. Good! Now suddenly the murderer or the 
bandit, as the case may be, appears before your wild, 
distempered eye. You foam, you cry out. Yet is it 
truly you? No, no, dear sir. It is the fiend within 
you, the demon whose dwelling-place you are! And it 
is from this demon that we deliver the insane — 
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(Breaking off suddenly) Are you listening, sir? 

GIANNETTO — (examining the instruments). To 
every word. Your mouth drips milk and honey, doc- 
tor. I respect you deeply. Indeed I spoke of you to 
the Magnificent when, full of pity for poor Messer 
Neri, he bade me call the wisest man in Florence. So 
you think, sir, you can cure our friend? 

Tue Docror — I'll cure or kill him — with the help 
of God. (Rubbing his hands) We shall confront 
him here, sir, hanging from that ring. If he show. no 
sign of black possession — 

GIANNETTO — Pray Heaven he may not! 

THE Doctor — Then we shall set him free like any 
fool. How many of them wander through the streets 
of Florence! I often stop to watch them burrow in 
some rubbish-heap and run off tittering with a crust of 
bread. 

GIANNETTO — (sentimentally). Yes, God is good 
to simpletons. 


The executioner and his men go to drag Neri from 
his damp cell, as Fazio, the dwarf, comes to warn his 
master of the threatened approach of Gabriello, the 
brother. But far from being alarmed at this news 
Giannetto rejoices. Gabriello, too, shall figure in his 
planned revenge, if he can arouse Neri’s jealousy of 
him. He ponders the possibilities of this as the new 
plan takes shape in his mind. “ Which flame burns 
hottest in his (Gabriello’s) soul I wonder —love or 
hate?” he asks Fazio. 


Fazio — Love! Love, good master! 

GIANNETTIO— (deep in his own thoughts). And 
yet he loves his brother. 

Fazio — When you have lived as long as I, you 
will know one thing well. 

GIANNETTO — What, Fazio? 
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Fazio — That love of women transcends all other 
loves. It is the breath of life, the voice, the cry, the 
silver song that lifts the soul to God. It is the poison- 
ous weed whose perfume kills the white flowers in the 
garden of the heart. It is the cup of blood and burn- 
ing wine that goads the father on to kill his child, the 
brother to commit the crime of Cain — the mo — 

GIANNETTO — (his eyes gleaming). The crime of 
Cain! (He pauses. Then turning to Fazio) You 
think, then, that Gabriello’s passion for Ginevra is 
stronger than his loyalty to Neri? 

Fazio —I do not think. I know. 

GIANNETTO — (with a terrible cry of joy). At last 
I am stronger than my enemies! 


The executioner and his assistants drag Neri up the 
steps from the cell below. “His head appears over 
the trap; his face is white and bloody; his hair is 
wet. . . . With a howl he suddenly tears himself from 
the men who are holding him and rushes up the remain- 
ing steps, his mouth foaming, his bound hands up- 
raised . . . Giannetto, cowering, clings to the execu- 
tioner ”— until Neri is beaten again into submission 
and chained to the pillar. 

GIANNETTO — At last! (with exquisite tenderness). 
Poor Neri, are you very tired? Too tired to lift that 
handsome head of yours? (Neri stiffens and glares 
at him silently) How pale you are! Dear friend, I 
fear that you have suffered much! But do not mope, 
for all will yet be well. Come, come! Remember that 
we only seek to cure you. We do what we must do 
for your own good ... Poor thing, I wonder if he 
understands? Perhaps. For he is smiling. How I 
love that radiant, happy, sunny smile of his! 

Neri — Wait till my brother hears of this in Pisa! 
He’ll tear the windpipe from that silky throat of yours. 

GIANNETTO — (easily). Tush! How you fret! 
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Yet I can guess the secret of your petulence. It is 
Gineyra ! 

NERI — (interrupting). No! 

GIANNETTO — You chafe because the dear child may 
be weeping for you—eh? How like a lover! Well, . 
I bring good news! Dawn found our young friend 
raised upon one elbow, teasing my nostril with a lock 
of hair. 

Neri — You lie, you lie. 

GIANNETTO — (continuing). I dreamed it was a 
rose. She scents her hair with roses, you remem- 
ber. . . . And then I woke and drew the baggage to 
me. That velvet bosom, those slim ivory flanks — 

Neri — (gasping). Enough! Be © still! (Turns 
away.) 

GIANNETTO — And as we lay and laughed in one 
another’s arms, she put her rosey mouth close to my 
ear — like this — and whispered — (Giannetto is lean- 
ing against Nert and whispering in his ear.) 

Neri — (with a sudden howl). The bawd! The 
harlot! 

GIANNETTO — Wait! There is more! 

Neri — No — no — (Looking up) Oh God, where 
are you? 

GIANNETTO — (in @ burst of infernal joy). God 
cannot help you, Neri. You must call on me. On 
me — for years the butt of all your bestial jokes! On 
me, who bear upon my unhealed back the shameful 
wounds of your vile cruelty! 

Fazio — Master! 

GIANNETTO— (resuming his former manner). 
And yet I do not wish to seem severe. I will have 
mercy, friend, though you had none. I will loose your 
bonds, restore you to the light and set you free if — 
If you will beg forgiveness for the past and kiss my 
hand in token of defeat. 

Neri — Defeat. 
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GIANNETTO — You will not? 

Neri — (violently). No! No, by the liver of 
Mahound! 

GIANNETTO — (singing to himself). 


Youth is fair 
But youth ts fleet! 
Like the bee suck all its sweet — 


(As he sings, he quietly and rather carelessly picks up 
the scourge, left by the executioner. NEeERtI ts terrified. 
GIANNETTO sings as he tries the scourge on the air. 
NERI is more and more terrified.) 

GIANNETTO — Will you submit? 

Nert— No! (GIANNETTO raises the scourge for 
the first blow.) Yes! I can bear no more — 

GIANNETTO — Repeat these words — Obediently 
and with many tears of shame — 

Neri —“ Obediently and with many tears of 
shame —” 

GIANNETTO — I beg forgiveness for my past trans- 
gressions — 

Neri —“I beg forgiveness for my past trans- 
gressions —” 

GIANNETTO— And humbly beg the leave to kiss 
your hand. 

Neri — “And humbly beg the leave to kiss your 
hand.” 

GIANNETTO — (very graciously, throwing aside the 
scourge and putting his hand to Nert’s mouth. NeERI 
slowly leans forward his head. Then, with sudden 
ferocity, he seizes GIANNETTO’S fingers with his teeth. 
There is silence as GIANNETTO, with a great effort 
wrenches his hand away.) 

Nert— (bursting out—laughs madly.) Gtan- 
NETTO with the face of a demon, has picked up the 
scourge and is stealthily approaching him when sud- 
denly, from up the stairway, comes the sound of 
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women’s laughter. GIANNETTO stops. The sound 
grows louder, snatches of song, etc.) 


For the ordeal of confrontation Giannetto has 
selected three women whom Neri had known and cast 
aside. “From the gutter where dear Neri flung them 
I have picked up three —three mildewed rags that 
once were clean as snow.” They shall confront the 
madman and stir the devil that possesses him. ‘‘ Then, 
with God’s help,” declares the doctor, ‘“‘ we shall drive 
him forth through a hole in the side, made with these 
iron pincers, blessed by two bishops and heated white 
hot with the brazier there.” ... “Thank God for 
science,” solemnly adds Giannetio. : 

One of the three is Fiammetta, once beautiful but 
now disfigured by a great scar. She is stone blind 
and feels her way about with a stick. One is Lu- 
crezia, “pale and thin, with great sunken eyes and 
yellow hair.” And one is Lisabetta, “almost a child; 
sad and lovely. Her clothes are humble but very 
neat.” 

With these three Giannetto leaves Neri. “ And 
now, farewelll, dear friend,” he calls. “And may they 
give you back a million times the frenzy you gave 
them.” 

Lucrezia is first to face the shackled giant, a dagger 
gleaming in her hand. 


Lucrezia— Do you not know me, sir! Three 
years ago you found me exquisite. I am Lucrezia, the 
jeweller’s wife who sold her soul for you. I had a 
home, and children too— Then you came. And now 
I lie in wait for soldiers on the street. (Pause) Do 
you remember? (Wildly) If, like a beast, you can- 
not speak to me, then you must suffer like a beast. 
(She draws out a dagger — pause) Holy Madonna, 
how my hand is shaking! Why do you stare at me? 
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(Pause) Stop! Stop, I say! What are you doing? 
(In a strange voice) I could have sworn I hated you, 
but now— (She stops. Then, in a burst of emo- 
tion) May God forgive me, I love you still! (And 
she sinks down, kissing his feet, in a flood of passionate 
tears.) 

FIAMMETTA — (disgusted). Have — done, you 
snivelling drab! What! Would you drown the 
camel in your tears? (Reaching out with her stick) 
Where is the frog? Let me commune with him! I'll 
make him croak or know the reason why! (Her stick 
touches him) Is that your carcass, pretty one? 
(Kicking aside Lucrezia, dropping her stick and run- 
ning her hands over his body) How cold you are, my 
plunderer of virgins! Like some great sausage on the 
cellar wall. And thin! I can count each rib! Ha, 
does that tickle, and here’s your face. So! Gaze in 
my sockets. (Leaning on him and lowering her voice) 
Do you recall a certain orchard nook, with a sly moon 
peeping through the apple blossoms— and how we 
kissed the jolly nights away? Ah, what brave times! 
But there was a child. You did not know that, did 
you? It lived two days. A girl. I’m glad she died. 
My father was a pious man—the fool! He tried to 
kill me with a water jug. I wish he had! It broke 
and blinded me. So now I am a worthless jug my- 
self and sit a-begging by Giotto’s Tower. (Holding 
out her hand) “A penny, signor, or the devil take 
you!” That is my life. I owe it all to you. 
(Ominously) But I am honest. Yes. I pay my 
debts. (Drawing a@ silver hairpin from her hand) 
You gave this to me once. Observe it well. It is the 
last thing you will ever see! And why? Because — 
(feeling about his face) —because those lecherous 
jellies that you call your eyes — 


Before Fiammetta can strike Lucrezia and Lisabetta 
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drag her away from Neri and finally, by a subterfuge, 
get her from the room. Lisabetta alone is left. And 
from her confession it transpires that she is not one of 
Neri’s victims, but one who long has loved him. 


LisABeTTA — I wonder if you heard me lie to them. 
We never knew each other, did we, sir? You never 
even saw me till tonight. (Sighing) Poor soul, you 
cannot understand! (She comes nearer him) This 
is the moment I have prayed and longed for! How 
shall I use it, my beloved? Shall I pretend you are 
not mad, but love me? Yet granny says that love’s 
a sort of madness. (Passionately) Then I am mad, 
for oh! I love you so! You never guessed? But, 
oh, your eyes! One glance, one careless glance as you 
rode by me on that horse of yours —and all day long 
I heard the harps of God! And though you never saw 
me as you passed, my soul shone in the light you left 
behind! 


And now Lisabetta, convinced that Neri is not mad, 
plans to effect his release. “If they are cunning, you 
must be cunning, too,” she says. ‘“‘ Why not pretend 
that you are really mad, as if this joke of theirs they 
are so proud of had in good. truth addled your poor 
brains ?” 


Nert — They would but laugh the louder. 

LisaBETTA— That may be. But soon they'll 
wonder what to do with you. 

Neri— They would not dare to give me to my 
brother. 

LisaBeTTA— To your brother, no. But I think 
they might to me. Now, listen! I will swear that I 
still love you, and that I want to take you far away and 
nurse you as I would a little child. And as I plead for 
you, you'll seem, by word, by look, by gesture, every- 
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thing, to be the simpleton that I claim you are. No 
raving madman, howling threats of doom, but a poor 
dunce — one of those mooncalves whom the street- 
boys mock. If you but act this part — and act it well! 
— they will not fail to put you in my charge — 

Neri — (in a burst of joy). O star-eyed child! 
Where did you learn such wisdom? 

LisABeTTa — (shyly). I think my _ schoolmaster 
was Love. 


Lisabetta’s ruse is successful. When Giannetto and 
the guards return to the cell Neri babbles witlessly and 
is adjudged harmless. Even Giannetto is puzzled for 
a time — until, catching his enemy off his guard, he 
sees again the light of murder in his eyes and knows 
he is shamming. Yet by now Giannetto has no liking 
for the revenge he thought would be so sweet. He is 
willing to cry quits. 

GIANNETTO — I offered once to free you, Neri, but 
I asked a base humiliation in return. That was un- 
worthy. I confess it now. (His voice deepening) 
Once more I offer you your liberty — this time if you 
will only pledge your word never to hurt or frighten 
me again. (With broken gesture) There! I have 
said it, Neri. I have stripped my soul. You see me 
as I really am —in all my weakness and my vanity. 
Your joke had lasted for so many years and I had 
suffered so —ah, was it strange that when the moment 
came I struck at you? If I went too far, remember 
that I am not used to triumph. But now — please 
God!—the dreadful game is ended. Give me your 
word and I shall set you free. (He pauses, looking 
anxiously at his enemy) Your word, dear Neri! I 
am waiting! (Again he pauses. Turning wildly to 
LisaBETTA) You, who say you love him, oh, for your 
love’s sake! tell him to consent — 

Neri — (grinning). If ever a dog begins to say 
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his prayers — why, clap a muzzle on the filthy brute! 

GIANNETTO — (Fiercely, clasping his hands). Oh, 
Neri! Neri! Will you not cry quits? 

Neri —I see a spider, and the rogue has fur like 
cherry-colored velvet, soft and warm — 

GIANNETTO — Neri, this joke of ours is like a whirl- 
pool. To what vile depths have we already sunk! 
And who knows what the future has in store? 

Neri —I ama cork. Around, around I spin. 

GIANNETTO— (at the height of his despair). 
Peace! Peace! Upon my knees I beg for it! 

Neri — (Looking down at him). Sir, are you 
hungry? Can youeatacloud? They say that he who 
eats one will be king! 

GIANNETTO — (wiping the sweat from his own 
forehead). ‘Think, Neri, think! There is a moment 
left, but once the die is cast, your doom is sealed. 
Now let me warn you! I shall no longer keep you 
here in chains! I shall release you! Do not smile! 
Because the first thing that you do when you are free 
will be to walk again into my web and this time — this 
time you will be destroyed! (More and more terri- 
fied) Oh, Neri, keep me from that mortal sin! I am 
so young! I want so to be good —all good and clean, 
the way I used to be! Oh, I would never pray again 
than ask forgiveness for such wickedness! Now help 
me, Neri— no, you must — you shall — 

Neri — Ah, what a swarm of cowardly little stars! 

GIANNETTO — I humbly beg of you in our Saviour’s 
name — 

Neri —They fill the air! But this is how I catch 
them — 

GIANNETTO — For the last time — 

NeRI — (snapping savagely with his teeth). Just 
like flies! 

GIANNETTO — (after a pause, crossing himself). 
God’s will be done. (He goes to the door, opens it and 
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calls). Come! Set free this idiot. I am convinced 
that he is harmless as the babe unborn. 


But as Lisabetta leads Neri away Giannetto con- 
trives to whisper in his ear: “And now a parting 
word. You have not deceived me. When they un- 
bound you, not a moment since, I saw the murder 
blazing in your eyes —” 


Neri — (very gently). Dear little brother, will 
you come with me? ‘The path is strewn with roses, 
so they say! 

GIANNETTO — (continuing). But this is what I 
want to tell you, Neri. Tonight, at my accustomed 
hour, I go to a certain house that you know well. 
Yes, to Ginevra’s! For I love her so, to save my life 
I could not stay away! Come there, my friend, and 
kill me if you can! Oh, have no fear! I shall be 
alone! Yet say a prayer before you cross that 
threshold! Sharpen your wits! Keep all your senses 
keen! For in some corner of that house of shame, 
in some dim passage or behind some door, there is a 
red shape waiting for its prey — 

Neri — (waving him off). Back, Satan, back! 
You cannot tempt me now! Oh God, lean down from 
Heaven and pity us! Yet courage, brothers! For- 
ward on our way! (He goes towards the stairs, pre- 
ceded by the doctor, the executioners, and Cisabetta, 
who holds him by the hand) Over the moutains and 
across the sea, past snares and pitfalls of the Evil One, 
we come! We pilgrims come! Have mercy, Lord! 
We are Thy children! We belong to Thee — 

GIANNETTO — (closing the door). No, no, you 
fiend from Hell! You belong tome! Oh, Fazio, now 
how my plans, my pretty plans, how they wriggle and 
squirm to get away... . Fazio, tonight, tonight, I 
must damn my own soul to hell! O, Lucifer, stretch 
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out your blazing arms and catch me as I plunge into 
the abyss. (Fazio cries and falls on floor) Pray 
for me, Fazio, for I shall never, pray again — (Breaks 


in sobs.) 
(Curtain) 


Act IV 


In Ginevra’s house, that evening, “the room is dim 
and empty. Only the silver lamp above the toilet table 
and the tapers at the shrine are burning. Through the 
window a flood of moonlight pours softly on the floor. 
Outside a nightingale is singing.’ The garrulous 
Cintia is preparing Ginevra for the night. Their talk 
is of Ginevra’s lovers, of those she has cause to fear 
and those she would welcome. “ Moonlight! Spring- 
time! And a poet’s song! Madonna, teach me how 
to love again!” is Ginevra’s prayer. 

Suddenly there is a noise outside the window, and 
soon “Neri pulls himself up and perches on the 
sill... . . His whole appearance is horrible and fan- 
tastic. He pauses for a moment, glaring at the two 
paralyzed women, then drops into the room and comes 
toward them slowly.” 

Cintia he casts from the room. Ginevra he com- 
mands with thunderous voice to stand before him. 
“She comes slowly to where he points and stands 
there. He takes her by the arms; she closes her eyes. 
When he speaks his voice is soft and malignant.” 


Neri — If I am mad, why do you tremble so? The 
mad are gentle as a little child. Only the self- 
possessed are dangerous. And so to prove I am of 
sober mind, I fear I must be very cruel to you. 

GINEVRA — (muttering). Neri, I am not to blame. 
I was — deceived — 

NeErRI — (very quiet). I know you were. And yet 
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these arms have twined themselves about my enemy. 
This breast —this snowy breast that he has soiled! 
What was it but the altar of my love? So now love’s 
altar must be purified, and blood alone can wash the 
stain away! 

GineEvraA — Be merciful — 

Nert—If not your blood, then his. I leave the 
choice to you. 

GinEvrA — Not that! 

Neri — Well, do you throw him overboard? 

GINEvrA — Oh God, have pity on me! 

Neri — Yes or no? 

GINEvRA — (bursting into hysterical tears). Yes! 
Kill him if you must! But let me live— (With a 
cry, as he flings her to the floor) I cannot help it! I 
cannot die! (She les weeping at his feet.) 

NeERI — (contemptuously). You love him, then, as 
much as you loved me! What a rag you are! 
(Touching her with his foot) Lift up your head. 
(She obeys) What is Giannetto’s usual hour? 

Ginevra — Last night— (Breaking down) Ah, 
Holy Virgin! 

Ner1— (again prodding her with his foot). 
Answer me! 

GINEvRA — (hoarsely). He came at ten. 

Neri — And the house was dark? (Pointing to the 
window) You put the little alabaster lamp there in 
the window-niche as in my time! 

GINEvRA — (as before). Yes, Neri. 

Neri— Take off that robe. (She does so) 
There! Now you’re ready for him! (Half-fero- 
cious, half-passionate) How pink and white you 
are— (Feeling her body under the nightgown) 
How soft and small! Saints! Do you know I al- 
most envy him? The lucky dog! To die on such a 
breast! 
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GINEVRA — (in a revulsion of feeling). Oh God, 
this is too much! I cannot bear it! What you are 
doing is monstrous, horrible — 

Nert — Go to your bed! 


Neri — Take care now! Not a sob or tear! You 
cannot save this spider from his fate, so calm yourself 
and meet him with a smile! Remember, I am very 
close, concealed behind the curtains of your bed. If 
you so much as breathe into his ear one word of warn- 
ing, both of you shall die. He’ll come —the little 
coward — surrounded by at least a score of men. 
He'll bring them up here, as he did before. But when 
he cannot find a trace of me, and sees your light there, 
meaning all is well, he will dismiss his body-guard and 
creep, like a hound, through your chamber-door. 
Then, as he slips between the silken sheets, I glide out 
from my hiding-place and — 


The speech is broken by the sound of the convent 
bell striking the hour. It is ten o’clock. With a part- 
ing threat Neri bids Ginevra place the signal lamp 
and go to her room. Outside a serenader is singing 
the “ Madrigal of May.” 

In a coffer Neri finds “a long, thin dagger with a 
jewelled hilt. Sitting on the edge of a chest he tries 
its point and polishes its blade with a fold of his 
mantle. ... He goes softly into the bedroom... . 
The stage is empty. Only the music comes up from 
below. Then, through the doorway at left, appears a 
figure completely wrapped in Giannetto’s white 
mantle ... crosses the stage, enters Ginevra’s bed- 
room and gently closes the door . . . The poet’s song 
outside the window continues.” 

“The song ends. The music dies away. . . . There 
is the stamp of feet, the fall of a heavy body, then the 
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door bursts open and Ginevra flies out shrieking, be- 
side herself with terror. Her neck and nightgown are 
stained with scarlet... .” 


Neri’s Votce— (in the bedroom). At last, oh 
saints! At last! (He stands at the threshold, look- 
ing back into the room and jeering. He holds the 
bloody dagger in his dripping hand) Well, Giannetto? 
And did death taste sweet? Sweet as the taste of 
love—or sweeter still! (Jn a burst of triumphant 
hate. He turns away, with a savage laugh, and strides 
rapidly towards the doorway — left, as tf to leave the 
house. As he reaches the steps that lead to this door- 
way, he looks up, and stops short with a gasp of horror. 
Above him, between the curtains, in the full light of 
the moon, stands GIANNETTO, smiling down at him. 
Fazio crouches at his master’s feet. Both are very 
pale. Nert’s dagger falls to the floor. Choking, his 
hand at his throat, he looks from GIANNETTO to the 
bedroom, which he has just left, and then back to 
GiaANNETTO. There is a silence. Then, in a dreadful 
whisper) Not—you—? 

GIANNETTIO — (clinging to the tapestry, and thrust- 
ing his head forward like a poisonous snake) Yes, 
Neri. I! (He pauses, looking at his victim with glit- 
tering eyes) Your hands are wet with blood. Whom 
have you slain? My friend, I fear you have revenged 
yourself too hastily! We two are not Ginevra’s only 
lovers. One of her minions came to me tonight with 
murder in his heart. To save my life, I bargained 
with the wretch. I said to him, ‘I tricked her once 
and you can do the same. Take this white mantle that 
she knows is mine. Go to her chamberdoor. Walk 
boldly in. The rest is easy!” That is what he did. 
But oh! You killed the dog! And so, when all is 
said, you acted wisely. We are both revenged! 

Neri — (hoarsely). Who was he? 
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GIANNETTO — Guess, my friend! 

Neri —I cannot! Speak — 

GIANNETTO — (in wild exultation). It was your 
brother! Gabriello! 

Neri — (reeling). No! 

GIANNETTO — You killed your brother, Neri! 

Neri — (piteously). No! No! No! 

GIANNETIO — (springing forward). Fool! Do 
you doubt me? Take this lamp and see! Go lift him 
up! You'll find him where he fell! And when those 
dead eyes look into your face, remember it was you 
who murdered him! (NERI, staggering like a drunk- 
ard, goes into the bedroom, lamp in hand.) 

‘Fazio — (as Neri disappears). Quick! There is 
not a moment to be lost! (There is a wail from the 
inner room) Hark! Do you hear that? Fly, dear 
master, fly! 

GIANNETTO—I cannot. Something is holding me. 
(A burst of strange laughter from withn.) 

Fazio — (frantically). Enough! Enough! Are 
you not satisfied ? 

GIANNETTO — No, I must see the look upon his face. 
He is coming — (NERI appears on the threshold of the 
bedroom. He holds the lamp in one hand; in the other 
GIANNETTO’S white mantle, all spotted with blood, 
GIANNETTTO steps forward, in an ecstasy of horror. 
Fazio has fled). Oh, my enemy! I give and take no 
quarter! Kill me, too! (But NERI does not answer. 
He looks at GIANNETTO with glassy, unseeing eyes, 
then wanders rather uncertainly across the room drag- 
ging the mantle after him.) 

Neri — (faintly). Where are you, love? I have 
been hunting for you! 

GIANNETTO — He is mad! Stark mad! 

Neri — Come back! Come back! I am so lonely, 
dear — 

GIANNETTO — (turning to the shrine). Ah, Holy 
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Virgin! Look into my heart and hear me as I pray 
for both of us— (He kneels and crosses himself) 
(From the garden below again comes the sonc.) 

Ner1— Give me your hand! I cannot see the 
way — 
GIANNETTO — Ave Maria, gratia plena — 
(Curtain) 


“WEDDING BELLS ” 
An American Comedy in Three Acts 
By SAtispury FIevp 


“WEDDING BELLS ” was produced at the Harris 
Theatre November 12, 1919, and continued there suc- 
cessfully until the middle of April. It proved a typical 
American comedy of the lighter type, dipping occasion- 
allly into situations that are frankly farcical, and being 
dependent for its popularity rather more upon its 
cleverness of characterization than upon its smart- 
ness of dialogue. 

Reginald Carter is about to be married to Marcia 
Hunter. In his New York apartment he is cleaning 
out such accumulated “incriminating evidence” as 
still remains in his desk. In the process he is senti- 
mentally reminded of a romance that had threatened, 
a year and a half before, to “ wreck his life.” Though 
neither his friends nor his fiancee were aware of the 
fact, Reginald had been married. Now confession is 
being forced upon him. He relates the circumstances 
to Spencer Wells, “a gay, irrepressible young man, 
decidedly English in appearance and manner,” who has 
long been his best friend and is to be his best man. 
“Tt happened on my way to Japan,” he explains. 
“We met in Santa Barbara. We were at the same 
hotel. Her name was Rosalie.” 


SPpENCER—Rosalie, Pretty name, that. 
Reccizg — It was very romantic. I put my shoes 
outside my door to be cleaned. Her dog chewed one 
185 
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of them up. And — and two days later we were mar- 
ried. 

SPENCER — By Jove! You didn’t lose very much 
time. 

REGGIE — (turns to Spencer). You see, she was 
going to Japan, too, and she had her ticket on the 
same boat. 

SPENCER — Oh, that’s why you married her? 

Reccirt — (hotly). Nothing of the sort! It was 
a love match. You’ve no idea how wonderful she was, 
Spencer. 

SPENCER — Yes, I have. They’re always wonder- 
ful. But what happened ? 

REGGIE — (sighing). You know how I’ve always 
admired red hair. 

SPENCER — Yes,— but what’s that got to do with it? 

Reccig — Everything! One day at luncheon, I ad- 
mired a woman in the dining room who had red hair 
—and the next day Rosalie dyed her hair red. Oh! 
I was furious, and I told her she looked like a—a— 

SPENCER — Yes, I know. 

Reccie — And she said it was plain I preferred that 
kind of woman, for the woman I’d admired looked 
like a — like a— 

SPENCER — Exactly! 

Recciz — And then she left us. 

SPENCER — Us? 

ReccrE — Me and the dog. 

SPENCER — And you didn’t follow her? 

ReccrtE —I couldn’t, old chap, I came down with 
the measles. 

SPENCER — MEASLES? 

Reccie — Yes, measles. -Caught ’em from some 
kids at the hotel. I was ill quite a long time. 

SPENCER — Well, why didn’t you send Jackson after 
her? 

Reccie — I didn’t have Jackson then. 


N\ 
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SPENCER— Yes, but after you got well. Didn’t 
you try to find her after you got well? 

Recciz — Of course I tried. But by that time she’d 
disappeared completely. I couldn’t find a trace of 
her — not a trace. 

SPENCER— Yes, but somebody must have known 
where she was. Didn’t her people know? Who were 
her people? 

Reccie — I don’t know. 

SPENCER — Don’t know? 

REGGIE — You see, the few days we were together 
I was so busy talking about myself — that.I didn’t have 
time — 

SPENCER — Naturally — naturally. But go on. 
Tell me what happened. 

Reccie — Well, I was feeling awfully down at the 
time — blue, you know. And I knew she wouldn’t 
have left me like that if she’d really cared—and I 
couldn't find her—and I had my ticket —and there 
was a boat sailing from San Francisco — 

SPENCER — And so you went to Japan? 

Reccie — Yes. And a month later —at Kobe — 
or maybe it was Nagasaki—JI received word from 
her lawyer that she’d divorced me. 

SPENCER — Oh! She divorced you! 

Recciz — Of course. I couldn’t be marrying Marcia 
tomorrow if she hadn’t, could I? 

SpeNcER — Did you ever hear from her again? 

Reccie — Not a word. I don’t mind telling you, 
Spencer, it nearly wrecked my whole life. I don’t sup- 
pose I would ever have looked at another woman as 
long as I lived —if I hadn’t met Marcia. 


Reggie would have told Marcia, he explains, but 
“hang it all—a chap can’t tell about the woman he 
loved yesterday to the girl he loves today. It isn’t 
decent.” But Marcia has discovered the truth. When 
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she went with Reggie to apply for the marriage license 
the story of the first Mrs. Carter had to be told — 
and she was furious. Also curious. Therefore she 
has followed her intended to learn the details. “I 
think it was outrageous for you to be married and 
divorced like that without telling me a word about 
it,” she insists. 


Recciz — Well, you know about it now, don’t you? 

Marcia — Yes, no thanks to you! 

Reccie — That’s just it. I knew you wouldn’t thank 
me for telling you so—so I didn’t tell you. 

Marcia— But you haven’t told me anything. 
(Pause) Why did you get married if you didn’t in- 
tend to stay married? 

Reccie —I did intend to stay married. 

Marcia — Then why didn’t you? Had you known 
her long? 

REGGIE — N-not very. 

Marcia — Who introduced you? 

REGGIE — Nobody. 

Marcia — What? 

ReccIE—I mean somebody who wasn’t exactly 
anybody. (Lightly) You see she had a little dog, 
and — and I met her through the little dog. 

Marcia — (turns away). Oh! She was that 
kind of a woman! 

Reccie — She wasn’t that kind of a woman. Look 
here, Marcia, I know you’re disappointed in me and 
— well, if you want to chuck me, it isn’t too late, you 
know. 

Marcia — (horrified). What! And not get mar- 
ried tomorrow? 

Reccie — Well, you don’t seem to care for me very 
much. 

Marcia — Why, Reggie! How can you say that? 
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Reccre — Because if you really cared for me you 
wouldn’t make me so unhappy. 

Marcia — Unhappy? 

Reccie — Yes, Marcia, unhappy. I want to for- 
get about the past and you won’t let me. 

Marcia — But Reggie! 

Reccie — When I asked you to be my wife, I 
thought the past was buried. But today has brought 
it all back. I want to forget it, I tell you! I want 
to forget it! 

Marcia — Did you — did you love her? 

REGGIE — Yes. 

Marcia — (to him). Do you—love her now? 

Reccie — I tell you I’d forgotten until today. And 
I'll forget tomorrow. Only please don’t think about 
it any more! Please! 


So Marcia agrees to forgive —and forget as much 
as she can, though forgetting will be difficult. And 
that’s settled. Then it transpires that Marcia also has 
loved another—and given him up. Douglas Ord- 
way, a youthful poet, subject to attacks of verse and 
passion in the spring, has confessed his great love for 
her, and she has admitted her liking for him — but 
Reggie is the better match and Marcia has made her 
choice. Still she hopes Douglas will go on loving 
her. “It’s very comforting to a girl to know that 
someone is going to love her after she’s married.” 
And she bids him a fond goodbye — forever. 

That night Reginald is to give his farewell bachelor 
dinner. The arrangements are all completed, and his 
friends leave him that he may rest a bit before the 
great send-off. He has just stretched himself out 
on the lounge when Jackson announces a caller, a 
“Mme. Brousseau.” Reggie doesn’t know, and 
doesn’t care to know, any Mme. Brousseau. He wants 
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to rest. But Jackson is rather stubborn about it. 
Mme. Broussean having given him $10 to arrange the 
interview he feels it must be arranged some way. 
So finally he prevails upon his master to see the 
lady, and —* Rosalie” enters. Her hair is no longer 
red, but she is so chic and charming that neither the 
Diety nor the audience can blame Reggie for what 
happens later. Jackson goes out, closing the door 
softly behind him.” 


RosaLize — Reggie! (They stare at each other.) 

Reccie — Rosalie! 

RosaLig —I—I suppose you’re surprised to see 
me. 

Reccie — Surprised! I should say I was! 

RosaLig — I —I hope it’s a pleasant surprise. 

ReGGcIE — Pleasant? Why, I was thinking about 
you only a minute ago. It’s the nicest thing that ever 
happened to me, your dropping in to see me like this. 

Rosatig — (Who has been agitated and not at all 
sure of her welcome, gains confidence as she goes on) 
Yes, that’s it I—JI just dropped in. You see, I 
only arrived this morning, and I found your address 
in the telephone book, so—i—thought I’d call and 
get my dog. 

Reccie — Your dog? 

RosaLigE — Yes, Pinky — the dog I left with you in 
Santa Barbara. (As REGGIE ts silent) Don’t tell me 
anything has happened to him! 

ReccieE — I’m awfully sorry, Rosalie. 

RosaLige — Then something has happened! 

REGGIE — Yes. 

RosaLige — He — he’s not dead? 

Reccig — I hope he’s not dead. He was stolen. 

RosALig — Stolen? 

REGGIE — Yes. 
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RosaLtie — Poor Pinky! I think you might have 
taken better care of him. 

Reccie — I couldn’t take care of him, Rosalia. The 
day after you left me, I came down with — an illness 
—a severe illness. I was sick quite a long time. 

RosaLiE — You poor boy! What was it? 

Reccie —It was—er—measles. (As ROSALIE 
laughs) 1 can assure you, for a man of my age, 
measles is no laughing matter. 

RosaLiz — So you turned red — like my hair. 

Reccige — Yes. And I looked like the devil —and 
so did you. 

RosaLige — I know I did, Reggie. That’s one rea- 
son I ran away. 

RecGoie — It was? 

RosaLtige — But I thought of course you’d follow 
me. 

Reccie — Well, you see I was angry with you for 
leaving me like that. And when I got over being 
angry, I had measles. And you can’t follow anybody 
anywhere when you've got measles. And then, when 
I did try to find you, | couldn’t—and I knew you 
didn’t love me any more — and Id lost your dog — 

RosaLig — Then you did try to find me? 

Reccit — I should say I did! I hired detectives and 
everything! 

RosaLiz — Did you honestly. 

Reccir— Yes, I did. And before I got through 
I had a photograph or description of every red-headed 
woman in California. (Sadly) But none of them 
was you. 

RosaLig — Yet you went to Japan. 

Reccie — Well, I had to go somewhere, didn’t I? 

RosALIE — Yes, but we were going there together. 
If you’d really cared, you wouldn’t have gone there 
alone. 
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ReccIE—I would too, because I did. And I 
wouldn’t do a thing I did if I wouldn’t do it. (Pause) 
Besides, you had no right to leave me like that and 
hide so I couldn’t find you. (Pause) And then to 
divorce me on the grounds of desertion. I didn’t 
desert you. You deserted me. 

RosaLig — (smiling). I know. But the courts in 
California are so obliging. Did you like Japan, Reg- 
gie? 

ReccIE — No. 

RosaLige — Did you go to China, too? 

REGGIE — Yes. 

RosaALiE — Did you like China? 

Reccir — No. And I went to India and I didn’t 
like India. And I came back to California and I 
didn’t like California and I returned to New York and 
I didn’t like New York. 

Rosatige — Why didn’t you like them, Reggie? 

ReEcGGIE — You know very well why —I missed you. 
Everywhere I went I missed you. And then to have 
you come and see me like this. (Taking her card 
from pocket and studying it) Somehow I'd hoped 
you wouldn’t marry again. 

RosaLig — Marry again? What do you mean? 
(As she sees card in his hand.) 

Reccie — (reading from card). Madame Brous- 
seau. 

RosaLig — Oh, that— (Goes up to piano stands 
pensive over the keys, one of which she faintly strikes.) 

Reccir — Oh, Rosalie, how could you? 

RosaLiE— Then you don’t believe in marrying 
again? 

RecciE — (emphatically). No! (Startled by what 
he has said and hastily changing the subject) I mean 
one doesn’t — one shouldn’t — (Desperately) Did — 
did Mr.— Monsieur Brousseau come to town, too? 

Rosatie — No, Reggie. Why? 
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— (throws card on table). Oh,  noth- 
ips se 


Reginald and Rosalie are very happy in that re- 
union — except when Reggie thinks of his wedding 
next day. Even then Rosalie, pretending to know 
nothing about it, is not exactly depressed. Two or 
three times Rosalie suggests that she really must be 
going. She is off for Santa Barbara next day, and 
there is packing to do. And Reggie is “ going south, 
too.” So it seems they must say “ Goodbye, after 
all.” But Reggie can’t think of that. Surely they 
can have one more dinner before they separate — 
forever! Suddenly Reggie has an inspiration. They 
will dine together —in his apartment. He was giv- 
ing a party—to some men. But he will put them off 
some way, if she’ll only say she will come. 


Rosatize — No, Reggie, I won’t let you. 

Reccie — But I want to, Rosalie, I never wanted 
anything so much in my life. Besides, it’s only a 
stag party — just a lot of men. 

RosaLiz — Oh, if it’s only men! You’re sure you’d 
rather have just me? 

Reccie — You know I would. You'll come? 

RosaLig — Why, yes, Reggie. Ill come with pleas- 
ure. 

Reccir — Rosalie! It’s so sweet of you to come. 
I’m so glad you’re coming. I don’t know what to 
do. 

RosaLize — Well, you might tell me what time din- 
ner is. 

Reccie — Any time you say. 

RosaLir — Eight o’clock ... 


Reccir — You’re sure this isn’t alla dream, Rosalie? 
You’re sure you’re really coming back? 
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RosaLig — (at door). Yes, Reggie. 

Recciz — Cross your heart, and hope to die if you 
don’t. 

Rosalie — (smiling and crossing her heart). Cross 
my heart and hope to die if I don’t. Au revoir, Reg- 


gie. 


And so it is arranged that Reggie will send word to 
Spencer Wells that he is to take over the bachelor din- 
ner at the club because he (Reggie) has suddenly been 
taken ill. “And remember,” he warns Jackson, 
“Mme. Brousseau and I are not to be disturbed, no 
matter what happens. Are you quite sure you un- 
derstand?” “I understand perfectly, sir,” replies the 
knowing Jackson; “ perfectly.” 


Act II 


It is nine o’clock of the same evening. Reggie and 
Rosalie are still at dinner, and the echo of their laugh- 
ter can be heard through the doors of the dining room. 
Presently they appear. Rosalie never looked more 
charming, nor was Reggie ever in higher spirits. They 
have had such a good time remembering Santa Barbara 
and the glorious days that preceded their foolish 
quarrel over Rosalie’s red hair. At the piano Rosalie 
plays the little song that used to make Pinkie howl so 
amusingly, and Reggie, to complete the picture, agrees 
to howl just as Pinkie did. They quarrel again, over 
the color of the rose on the piano, but it is a foolish 
love quarrel —and quickly made up. 


Receie — Oh, Rosalie, why didn’t we end that other 
quarrel like this. 

RosaLiz — How could we when you didn’t say you 
were sorry. 

Recciz — Well, I was sorry — afterwards. 
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RosaLie— Yes. But afterwards was too late. 

Recore — It shouldn’t have been too late. If you’d 
really cared it wouldn’t have been too late. But you 
a care— And now you’re married to someone 
else. 
es a thought we agreed not to talk about 
that. 

Reccize — Yes. We're going to be happy while we 
can. (Pouring out two liquers) Have some? 

RosaLieE — What is it? 

Reccie — What do you think? 

RosaLtigE— Not Cointreau? (As Reccie nods 
“yes”) Why, I haven’t had any since I was in 
Santa Barbara. 

REGGIE — (coming down). Well, I should hope 
not! Cointreau’s our drink. (Handing her glass) 
The old toast, Rosalie. 

RosaLig — (puzzled). The old toast? (Remem- 
bering). Oh, you mean the one about — the one you 
taught me when — 

REGGIE — (eagerly). Yes, that one. 

ROSALIE — (extending her glass). Forever — 

Reccie— And ever— (They touch glasses and 
drink.) 

RosaLie — (dreamily). Today is forever. To- 
morrow comes never. 

Reccie — (shivering at the thought of tomorrow, 
takes glass from her). Let’s not talk about tomor- 


row. 


They go back again to their happy yesterdays. Reg- 
gie produces the very shoe that Pinkie had chewed the 
morning they met. “I didn’t have a ribbon. I didn’t 
have a photograph of you — or even a letter. I didn’t 
have anything but this... . P’ve always kept it, be- 
cause if it hadn’t been for Pinkie’s chewing it, I'd 
never have met you. ... I tell you, Rosalie, Pinkie 
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was some dog. (Proudly displaying scar on wrist) 
See that scar? That’s where he bit me.” - 


RosaLie — He didn’t mean to bite you. 

Reccie — Of course not. Why that dog fairly wor- 
shipped me. Only bit me twice. I felt terribly when 
he was stolen, Rosalia. You see he was all I had 
left. (Puts shoe in box.) 

RosaLiE — Let’s not talk about Pinky any more. 

Reccie — (lays box beside him). Well, there’s an- 
other thing. Your lawyer didn’t —I mean he should 
have —I mean— Hang it all, Rosalie, I’m rich, and 
I ought to pay you alimony. 

RosaLigE — Why, Reggie! Of course not. 

Reccie— But Id love to. (Eagerly) You 
needn’t tell anybody about it. Just send your lawyer 
to my lawyer and they’ll fix it up between them. And 
then I’ll know you'll never want for anything. 

RosaLig — But I have everything I need. I have 
really. 

RecciIE— Yes, but the time might come when 
you didn’t. Please let me settle something on you, 
Rosalie. 

RosaLigE — I couldn’t, Reggie. But you’re a dear 
to think of it. 

Reccie — I’m not. I’m a swine. Rosalie, tomor- 
row ’m— 

ROSALIE — (rises, interrupting him). I thought we 
agreed not to talk about tomorrow. 

Reccie — We did. But there’s something I’ve got 
to tell you sooner or later. 

RosaALig — Let’s make it later, then. 

Reccie —I ought to have told you this afternoon. 
Only if I-had you wouldn’t have come to dinner. And 
if I told you now, you’d go home. 

RosaLtig — Then I forbid you to tell me. I don’t 
want to go home yet. I’m having a wonderful time. 
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Is eis it because of Monsieur Brousseau that 
you —! 

Reccie— No! Yes! Let’s not talk about him, 
either. 

RosatiE — Are you jealous of him, Reggie? 

RecclE—I hate him. Rosalie, if he ever — (He 
stops abruptly.) 

RosaLige — What were you going to say, Reggie? 

Recaie — Nothing. 

RosaLige — That isn’t true. 

Reccie —I know it. I was going to say some- 
thing. Only it seems so disloyal to talk about some-# 
one who — (He stops.) 

RosaLiE — Reggie, I’d no idea you were such a 
Puritan. 

RecciE — I’m not a Puritan. If I were, I wouldn’t 
be making love to another man’s wife. 

RosaLig — But you haven't been making love to 
me. 

Reccie —I have, too. If you knew anything about 
me, you’d know that every time I’ve looked at you 
I’ve told you I loved you. 

RosaLig — But you don’t love me. 

Reccie—I do love you. I’ve always loved you. 
(As ROSALIE puts her handkerchief to her eyes and 
sits L of table) Why Rosalie, dearest! What is 
it? 

RosaLig —I—I suppose it’s because I—I’m 
happy, Reggie. You see, when I came here this 
afternoon, I—I—didn’t know what had happened 
to you. I—TI hadn’t seen you for so long, and — and 
I thought perhaps — perhaps there might be someone 
else. (She glances at him to see how he takes this. 
ReccIeE starts guiltily and looks front) But when you 
told me — and oh, it was sweet to hear you say it — 
that you thought — you thought it was wrong to marry 
again, I —I felt so guilty. 
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Reccire — So did I— (She looks at him) I mean 
one does get lonely. And one marries again just be- 
cause — 

Rosatie— No! No! One doesn’t marry again if 
one cares. (As he looks at her wonderingly) You 
—you really love me? 

REGGIE — (turns away). Yes, God help me. 

Rosalie — (rise, very alluring). Wve heard that 
God helps those who help themselves. 

Reccie — (turning to embrace her, then stopping 
gloomily). Not if they help themselves to something 
they’ve no right to. 


At which moment the arrival of Spencer Wells in- 
terrupts the charming tete-a-tete. Spencer just ran 
over to see how dear old Reggie was getting on, know- 
ing he was ill and all that. The boys, having dinner 
at the club, were worried, too. He is a little sur- 
prised at finding Reggie quite himself, and more sur- 
prised at sight of Rosalie. Reggie tries diplomatically 
to avoid introducing them, but Rosalie is not at all 
willing to help him. She, in fact, is quite insistent on 
meeting Spencer, who finally introduces himself. ‘“‘ M 
name is Spencer Wells. I’m Reggie’s best friend.” 


Reccir — You are not! 

RosatiE — And I once had the honor of being Reg- 
gie’s wife for a few minutes. 

SPENCER— Oh! I’m awfully glad to meet you. 
It’s a great pleasure to meet any wife of Reggie’s. 

RosaLiE — Has he so many wives? 

SPENCER — Oh, no! But he’s going to — 

Reccie — (sharply). Spencer! 

RosaLie — He’s going to what, Mr. Wells? 

SPENCER — He — he’s going to — to Florida. 

RosaLig — So he told me. But perhaps—TI only 
say perhaps, Mr. Wells — he’ll change his mind. 


’ 
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SPENCER— Oh, I say! You can’t back out at the 
last minute like that. ) 
Recciz — Don’t worry, I have no idea of backing 

out. 
RosaLie — (smiling). Wait and see, Mr. Wells, 
wait and see. 


There is no end to the interruptions after that. 
Reggie has given orders to both his servants that he is 
not to be disturbed — but that does little good. None 
at all in the case of a newspaper woman who in- 
sists she will stay until she sees Mr. Carter, no mat- 
ter how long it takes. Reggie simply has to see her 
—which gives Rosalie a chance to try to find out a 
few things from Spencer Wells. But she finds Spencer 
fairly alert, in his blundering way, and rather resent- 
ful of her continued interest,in Reggie. 


SPENCER — But must we talk about Reggie? Can’t 
you be interested in me a little? 

RosaLi—e — My dear man! Do you think I would 
have asked you all these questions if I hadn’t been 
interested in you. You see I wanted to find out what 
kind of a butterfly you were. 

SPENCER — Well, did you find out? 

RosaLig —I found out one thing. You certainly 
can keep a secret. 

SPENCER —I say! What’s that got to do with it? 

RosaLiz — Nothing, because I know what it is Reg- 
gie told you not to tell me. 

SPENCER — (amused). Oh, you do? 

RosaLige — Yes, I do — You don’t believe me? 

Spencer — Well, of course I believe you believe you 
know. 

Rosatie — But I do know. Reggie told you — 

SPENCER — Yes. 

Rosatige — Not to tell me — 
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SPENCER — Yes. 

RosaLig — Frankly, Mr. Wells, I don’t approve of 
it at all. 

SPENCER — Don’t approve of what? 

RosaLige — Of Reggie’s marrying that Hunter girl 
tomorrow. 

SPENCER — Well, I’m dashed! Then you did know! 

Rosatig — (laughs). Of course, I did. 

SPENCER — Well, Reggie doesn’t know you know. 

Rosatig — I know he doesn’t. He’s been trying to 
tell me all evening only I wouldn’t let him. What I 
didn’t count on was his marrying so soon. 

SPENCER — Oh, Reggie always marries in a hurry. 

RosaALig — But his engagement was only announced 
two weeks ago. 

SPENCER — Oh, you knew about it two weeks ago? 

RosatigE — Yes. I read it in the Paris Herald. 

SPENCER — And you hopped on a boat and came 
right over. What? 

RosaLie — Well you don’t think I was going to 
let Reggie wreck his life, do you? What is she like, 
Mr. Wells? 

SPENCER — Who? Marcia? .Oh, she’s like a kit- 
ten — purrs and scratches and plays about. 

RosaLig — Has she — has she red hair? 

SPENCER— No. Marcia’s hair isn’t red. 

RosaLig — (with sigh of relief). I’m glad she 
hasn’t red hair. That’s the one thing I was afraid 
of. You want Reggie to be happy, don’t you? 

SPENCER — Of course I do. 

RosaLie — Then we must keep him from marry- 
ing that Hunter girl. He'll never be happy with 
her. 

SPENCER — How do you know he won’t? 

RosaLig — Because he doesn’t love her. 

SPENCER — How do you know he doesn’t? 
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RosaLig — Because he — he likes me better. 

SPENCER — How do you know he does? 

RosALiE — He just the same as told me. 

SPENCER — Did you make him tell you? 

RosatigE — Yes. But if it wasn’t true he wouldn’t 
have told me. 

SPENCER — Why not? I would. 

RosaLig — Yes, but you’re a butterfly. Reggie’s 
not like that. 


Spencer, however, feels that he should remain loyal 
to Marcia. As he sees it, Rosalie had her chance 
and missed it. Now it’s Marcia’s turn. Reggie can’t 
jilt her at the foot of the altar. That wouldn’t be 
at all nice. A line of reasoning that does not impress 
Rosalie at all. Then Marcia and her mother are 
heard in the hall, and it transpires that Rosalie had 
told her maid to phone them just as it was Rosalie 
who had sent for the newspaper woman. She was 
so curious to see what Reggie’s fiancée was like. 
Marcia, like Spencer Wells, suffers too distinct shocks: 
First, on learning that Reggie is not at all ill, and, 
second, that he has deliberately put off his bachelor 
dinner in order to entertain his divorced wife. Nat- 
urally she is furious. “ Why should Reggie treat me 
like this?” she demands. ‘“ Why, he wasn’t sick at 
all. He just said he was sick so he could invite 
women to dinner.” She crosses the room to face 
Rosalie. “ You can have your old last year’s hus- 
band!” she almost shouts. “I don’t want him!” 


RosaLiE — I hope you don’t think I want him. 

Marcia — Well, if you don’t want him, why are 
you here? 

Rosalie — I’ve already told you Reggie invited me 
to dinner. What I didn’t tell you, not wishing to 
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hurt your feelings, was that Reggie not only didn’t 
tell me he was going to be married — he didn’t even 
tell me he was engaged. 

Marcia — But that only makes it worse. 

RosaALie — I’m very cross with Reggie. He should 
have told me about you the very first thing this. after- 
noon. 

MarctA—Do you hear that mother? She was 
here this afternoon too. 

Mrs. Hunter— But Marcia — 

Marcia — (to Mother). Well you don’t think I’m 
going to marry a man who invites his divorced wife to 
tea and dinner the day before my wedding, do you? I 
tell you, I won’t stand it. I suppose he thinks he’s the 
only man in the world. Well, he isn’t. There are 
plenty of others. Men much nicer than Reggie. 
Why, there’s one breaking his heart for me this min- 
ute. (Looks at SPENCER.) 

Mrs. Hunter — Marcia! 

Marcia — Well, there is. Spencer. 

SPENCER — (jumps from table). Now look here, 
Marcia. There’s no use. 

Marcia— Don’t worry. I don’t mean you. It’s 
Douglas. 

SPENCER — Douglas? 

Marcia — Yes. He’s waiting in the motor. Tell 
him I want him. 

SPENCER — Exactly. Tl fetch him. Oh! Doug- 
las, tender and true. 

Mrs. Hunter— Marcia, why are you sending for _ 
that Ordway boy? 

Marcia — (indicating RosALIE). To show some 
one I mean it when I say there are others. 

Mrs. HuNTER — Yes, but — 

Marcia — I’m going to marry Douglas — 

Mrs. Hunter— You’re not. I won’t have it. 
What will people say? 
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Marcia —I don’t care what they say. I’m going 
to marry Douglas. 

Mrs. Hunter — But I tell you — 

Marcia — Now don’t argue, mother. It won’t do 
any good. 

Mrs. HuNTER— (to Rosatiz). You’re to blame 
for this. 

RosaLig— Yes, I’m afraid I am. But I shouldn’t 
va about it if I were you. She may change her 
mind. ; 

Mrs. Hunter — Oh, I hope you’re right. Not that 
I believe in divorce, but I can’t seem to like that 
Ordway boy. It’s very uncharitable of me, I know. 
But I’ve read some of his poems, and they seemed 
to me quite immoral — not at all the kind of poems 
one would want the father of one’s grandchildren 
to write. 


Marcia finds she has been leaning on a frail reed in 
Douglas. He is still deeply, passionately, utterly, hope- 
lessly in love with her, and nothing would give him 
greater pleasure than to marry her — but — unfor- 
tunateiy — he is already married! It wasn’t altogether 
his fault, but — Marcia is not interested in the de- 
tails. With Douglas gone, Marcia changes her tactics. 
She will not lose Reginald, too. Rather than see a 
designing divorcee get him she will magnanimously 
overlook the past and forgive him. Forgive him — 
and hold him to his promise to wed her next day. Reg- 
gie tries to convince her that she should not forgive 
him, that he doesn’t deserve forgiveness, but she is 
satisfied. She will be waiting for him at the church. 
Reggie shows her to her motor and returns, hopelessly 
crestfallen. 


Reccie — Rosalie, I don’t suppose you'll ever for- 
give me. 
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RosaLiE — Why should I forgive you? Has it oc- 
curred to you I might not have accepted your invita- 
tion to dinner if I had known you had a fiancée who 
would come stalking in like a policeman. 

Reccie — But I didn’t know she’d come stalking 
in. I thought I’d provided against that. 

Rosatie — Oh, you didn’t intend I should know 
you were going to be married? 

Recciz —I did intend you to know it. I was 
going to tell you before you went home. 

Rosatie — Oh! You were saving it for the end 
—as a nice surprise? 

Reccie — Well, I couldn’t have told you before. 

RosaLie — Certainly you could have told me before. 

Reccie — No, I couldn’t. Because if I’d told you 
this afternoon, you wouldn’t have come to dinner. 
And I had to see you again —I just had to. 

Rosatig — And why did you have to see me again? 

Reccie — You know very well why. From the mo- 
ment you came into this room this afternoon, the only 
thing I could think about was seeing you again. 

Rosatige — Well, now that you’ve seen me again, are 
you satisfied ? 

ReEccIE — No. 

RosALigE — But you’re going to marry Miss Hunter 
tomorrow, aren’t you? 

ReGcie — Yes. 

SOE a, are you. going to marry her, Reg- 
gie! 

Reccie — Why? I’ve got to. She expects me to 
marry her. Her mother expects me to marry her. 
Everybody expects me to marry her. 

Rosatig — What of that? My mother expected 
me to be a boy and I was a girl. But I didn’t mind. 

Rrccie — That’s just it. You don’t mind. If you’d 
minded, you wouldn’t have come to see me this after- 
noon, and upset my life like this. 
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RosaLie — I didn’t come to see you. I came to get 
my dog. 

ReccIrE — You always did care more for that damned 
dog than you did for me. 

RosaLige — Well, at least Pinkie was loyal to me. 

RecctrE — How do you know he was? He prob- 
ably forgot all about you the day after you left him. 
And even if he didn’t, you don’t think I’m going 
thru life being loyal to another man’s wife do you? 

Rosatige — Why not? Lots of men do. 

Reccie — Well, I’m not like that. I’m going to 
play the game. 

RosaLiE — You mean you’re going to be loyal to 
Miss Marcia Hunter? 

REGGIE — Yes. 

RosaLige — That’s good. Miss Hunter is charm- 
ing, Reggie. I like her — quite as much as she likes 
me. I’m sure you'll be very happy with her. 

Reccie —I won’t!! How can I be happy with 
her, when I love you? 

RosatieE— Do you call that being loyal to Miss 
Hunter? 

Reccie —I didn’t say I was loyal to Miss Hunter 
—I said I was going to be. 

RosaLiE — Oh —! Tomorrow? 

REGGIE — Yes. 

RosaLige — Well, I hope you have a nice day for 


it. ... (Extending her hand) Goodbye. (They . 
shake hands. She goes to the doors and throws them 
open.) 


Recciz — Will you—will you kiss me goodbye, 
Rosalie? 

RosaLie — Do you think I should? 

RecGiz — No, you shouldn’t, but I wish you would. 
Will you? 

RosaLie — No, Reggie. 

Reccie — All right. I’m sorry I asked you. But 
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don’t think I’m going to let you hang like a black 
cloud over my life. I’m not. Tomorrow I'll have 
a wife —one who appreciates me — one who is kind 
and thoughtful—one who forgives me when I do 
the wrong thing. There was a time, tonight, when I 
felt I'd made a mistake — when the few hours of 
happiness we’ve had together seemed worth more than 
all the future. But I know different now. My fu- 
ture is Marcia’s. I’ll be absolutely loyal to her. And 
I won’t wait until tomorrow to begin. I'll begin now 
— tonight. 

Rosaig — Is this final, Reggie? 

REGGIE — Absolutely ! 

RosaLiE — Even if I’ve changed my mind. Even 
if I'll say goodbye to you the way you want me to. 

ReEcclE — (radiantly). Rosalie! Will you? 

RosaLtigE— (backs up). No, Reggie. I only 
wanted to find out how loyal you really were. Good- 
night. 


She goes out, smiling sweetly over her shoulder at 
Reggie, who is doing what he can to “ express rage” 
—and succeeding admirably. 


Act III 


At 11:30 o’clock next morning all is in readiness 
for the wedding of Reginald Carter and Marcia Hunter 
at St. Martin’s, the bishop himself having consented to 
perform the ceremony. Spencer Wells, feeling 
extraordinarily nippy after a good night’s rest, is 
also ready, having had his white gloves sand-papered 
so there will be little danger of his dropping the 
ring. Reggie, however, is still a trifle low in his 
mind, and nothing seems to cheer him. Even Spencer’s 
suggestion that he try a stimulant is frowned upon. 
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Rece1e — I don’t want a cocktail. Spencer, do you 
believe in God? 

SPENCER — Good God, yes. Why? 

Reccie — Nothing. Only it’s a damned solemn 
thing to get married —especially the second time. 
And you get to thinking about things, and wonder- 
ing. (He kneels down by sofa.) 

SPENCER — (in an awed voice). Are you going to 
pray? 

Reccig— No, you idiot! I’m looking for some- 
thing. (He reaches under sofa and secures Pinkie’s 
chewed shoe.) 

SPENCER — (Eyeing shoe). What are you going 
to do—throw, old shoes at yourself when you get 
married ? 

Reccig — This isn’t a shoe, Spencer, it’s a symbol. 
If it hadn’t been for this shoe I mightn’t have met 
Rosalie. I said I was going to keep it as long as I 
lived. But I’m beginning a new life today, and ’'m 
going to begin it right. I’ve got to. After the way 
Marcia acted last night it’s the only thing to do. She 
has a noble nature, Spencer. (Picks up wastebasket 
and throws shoe into it) So that’s the end of that. 

SPENCER — Goodbye Rosalie, what? 

Reccie— Yes. I’ve put Rosalie out of my life. 
I’m never going to even think of her again. 


At which point the door opens and Rosalie enters, 
cheerily. She has come, presumably, to see her maid, 
who happens to be the wife of Reggie’s man. But 
Reggie is suspicious. He believes she is there merely 
to devil him. 


RosaLie —- (to Reccir). I wish I could have found 
time to go to your wedding, Reggie, but you see how 
it is — 
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fering tortures you would only laugh at me. If I was 
dying you wouldn’t raise a finger to save me. 

RosaLig — (smiling). You’re wrong, Reggie. I 
would raise a finger. (She raises one finger.) 

Recclz — (further enraged). I don’t know what 
I ever saw in you. You're not even a human being. 
You're a devil, that’s what you are. But I’m through. 
If you don’t believe me, look in the wastebasket. 


As Reggie rushes away to church, not at all in the 
humor of a happy bridegroom, Rosalie smilingly picks 
the shoe out of the wastebasket, rings for Reggie’s 
valet and has him bring in one of Reggie’s traveling 
bags. In the bag she carefully packs the shoe. Then 
she sends for Douglas Ordway, Douglas being the 
youth who wanted so much to marry Marcia Hunter, 
but could not because he had inadvertently, as it were, 
already married another. Rosalie has discovered acci- 
dently,.as frequently happens in farce, that she knows 
the woman; that she was an English girl Douglas had 
met on a Surrey farm, and that she had no right to 
marry Douglas, because she, too, had been married 
before to a man in her own class. Later she had 
gone into service and was even now Rosalie’s maid. 
This leaves Douglas free to marry Marcia —if she is 
not already married to Reggie. Which Rosalie has 
reason to suspect she is not. Her suspicions are con- 
firmed when the wedding party comes trooping back 
to the house. The bishop, having learned from a note 
he received just before the hour set for the wedding 
that Reggie is a divorced man, had refused to perform 
the ceremony. Reggie has gone in search of a “ regu- 
lar’ clergyman who will not be so strict, and every- 
body is terribly excited. 


Mrs. Hunter— Think what it meant! Every- 
body there — St. Martin’s crowded — the bridesmaids 
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ready — the altar decorated — and Reginald divorced. 
(She breaks down and wipes her eyes.) 

Doucias — (hopefully). Mrs. Hunter, I’ve never 
been divorced. 

Marcia — Do you hear that, Mother? Douglas has 
never been divorced. He’s never been married either. 
He only thought he was. 

SPENCER — What? 

Marcia — Yes, Spencer. An unscrupulous adven- 
turess took advantage of his youth and inexperience. 
She already had a husband. 

SPENCER — By Jove! Did she though? 

Marcia — Yes. (Zo Mrs. HunTER) So you see, 
mother. I can be married in St. Martin’s after all — 
if I marry Douglas. 

Doucias — (takes her hand). My angel! 

Marcia — (she withdraws hand shrewishly). Be 
quiet ! 

Mrs. Hunter— (harshly). But Marcia, you can’t 
do a thing like that. People will think you’re crazy. 

Marcia—I don’t care if they do. Besides, they 
think I’m crazy, anyway, trying to marry a divorced 
man like that in St. Martin’s. 

Mrs. HuntTER— But Marcia! 

Marcia — (smiles at Douctas). Now don’t argue, 
mother. I’ve made up my mind. 


Making up her mind was easy enough — but who 
is to tell Reggie? And what will he think? Perhaps 
he will hold her to her promise, after all. Then Reg- 
gie enters, all enthusiasm at having found his clergy- 
man. 


Reccie —It’s all right. D’ve got him. He’s a 
Presbyterian. He’s a regular human being, too. 
Didn’t seem to care that— (he snaps his fingers) 
when I told him I’d been divorced. (Others have 
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listened indifferently. Seeing Douctas) Oh, hullo, 
Douglas! Did you hear about the way they treated 
us at St. Martin’s? A nice thing to do to us, wasn’t 
it? Why I’ve been a stockholder — I mean pewholder 
—in that Church for years. 

Marcia — But Reggie, they couldn’t help it. 

ReccieE— Certainly they could. Who gave them 
the land they built their old church on? My father. 
Who left them a hundred thousand dollars in his will? 
My father. And that Bishop? Who got him his 
job? 

SPENCER — Your father. 

Reccie — Exactly! And they wouldn’t even sus- 
pend one of their bylaws for me! Talk about grati- 
tude — they don’t know what it means! (Suddenly 
conscious that they are all regarding him gravely) 
What’s the matter? Anything wrong? 

Marcia — Tell him, mother. 

Mrs. HunTER— (up and down L). I will not. 

Marcia — (appealingly to SPENCER). Spencer! 

SPENCER — Not on your life! 

Marcia — Douglas? 

DoucLas — (stepping forward bravely). Yes, it’s 
my place to tell him. Reggie, I’m about to impart — 
we think you should know —it has become necessary 
that you should be informed — (He pauses and clears 
his throat) Reggie— (Stopping and glancing de- 
sparingly at Marcia) I can't tell him. 

Reccige — (irritably). Tell me what? What’s the 
matter with everybody? 

Marcia — It’s about the minister you telephoned to, 
Reggie. 

Reccie — Didn’t you tell me to telephone for a min- 
ister? 

Marcita— Yes, but— Reggie, you know how 
mother has set her heart on my being married in St. 
Martin’s. 
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Reccis — Yes, Marcia. But it can’t be done. 
There isn’t any way. 

Marcia —I1 know a way, Reggie. 

ReccieE — You do? What is it? 

Marcia — Well, you see, the only reason we can’t 
be married in St. Martin’s is because you’ve been 
divorced. So I thought, in order not to disappoint 
mother — 

RecciE— Yes. Go on. 

Marcia—In order not to disappoint mother — 
(She begins to weep, and flies to her mother, burying 
her face in her shoulder, in a muffled voice) Mother, 
you tell him. 

Mrs. Hunter — Yes, darling. (To RecaIe) 
Reginald, if I had a son I couldn’t be any fonder of 
him than I am of you. If my little Stephen had lived 
he would be almost your age. First my poor dear 
husband passed away. Then my little Stephen — 
(Overcome at the tender recollection, she weeps on 
Marcia. ) 

REGGIE — (to SPENCER in a hushed voice). For 
God’s sake, Spencer! What’s the matter? 

SPENCER — (in a hushed voice). Little Stephen. 
He passed away, you know. 

Reccie —Oh! (After a pause) But what’s that 
got to do with it? 

SPENCER — (in a low voice). Nothing. 

Recciz — (bewildered). But hang it all. (To 
Marcia) Look here, Marcia. You're hiding some- 
thing from me. 

Marcia — (uncovering a tearful face). Yes. 


Finally the truth is told and Reggie knows that 
Marcia has definitely decided to marry Douglas. It 
will be much simpler that way, she explains, seeing 
that mother would be so disappointed without a wed- 
ing in St. Martin’s. “Oh, I’m so ashamed to tell you, 
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Reggie. I don’t suppose you'll ever forgive me. But 
I don’t think I ever loved you as much as a girl should 
love the man she’s going to marry. And even if I 
did, I don’t now, because I love Douglas more, and — 


Recciz — Do you mean to tell me you want to marry 
Douglas instead of me? 

Marcia — (humbly). Yes, please. 

REGGIE — (looks around). Well, I think you 
might have mentioned it before. This is a pretty time 
to tell me about it. 

Marcia — Then you won’t give me up? 

Recciz — Certainly I’ll give you up. I’m delighted 
to give you up. Nothing would please me more. 

Marcia — You darling! 


So Reggie finds himself with a Presbyterian min- 
ister, a wedding ring and a developing grouch on his 
hands. Nobody loves him and he is quite depressed. 
Even Rosalie’s increasing good humor fails to cheer 
him, 


RoSALiE — Reggie — can I be of any help? 
RecciE —I don’t need any help — I’m going away. 
Rosati} — Where are you going? 

Reccir — I don’t know where I’m going — if I knew 
I wouldn’t go there. 

RosaLiz — Oh, if that’s where you’re going. Here’s 
your bag. (Picks up bag — brings it down.) 

REGGIE — (grabs other handle of bag). Leave that 
bag alone. 

RosaLig — But I want to help. 

Reccie —I don’t want any help —I want my bag. 
(Pulls bag open. Seeing shoe) Who put that shoe 
in my bag? 

RosaLiz — (snatching shoe and returning it to bag). 
I did. (They drop bag on floor.) 
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REGGIE — (taking it out and throwing it on table). 
Well, I don’t want it. 

Rosatie — Why, Reggie! You said you were go- 
ing to keep that shoe as long as you lived. 

Reccie— Yes. And you said you were going to 
love, honor and obey me as long as you lived. And 
what did you do? You left me three days after you 
said it. 

RosaLig — And why did I leave you? What did 
you tell me I looked like? 

Reccrt — Well, you did look like one with that 
damned red hair. 

RosaLigE —I had a perfect right to dye my hair. 
Not many women would have made the sacrifice I 
did. 

Recc1r — Sacrifice ? 

Rosalie — Certainly it was a sacrifice. You don’t 
suppose I wanted red hair, do you. But my husband 
liked red hair. So I— poor deluded creature — tried 
to give him what he wanted. 

Recciz — I never wanted you to have red hair. I 
hate red hair. But of course I’m to blame. Oh, yes! 
I’m to blame for everything! It’s my fault you ran 
away —it’s my fault you dyed your hair—it’s my 
fault your dog was stolen. 


But it transpires that “ Pinky” was not stolen. 
Rosalie had had him all the time. “It seemed too 
much to lose a husband and a perfectly good dog,” 
she explains to Reggie, “so I wired the porter at your 
hotel, and he sent me ‘ Pinky’ by express.” 

“Well, I’m damned!” shouts Reggie. “And I 
paid that porter five dollars a day just to keep looking 
for that dog.” 


RosALig — (to Pinxy). Do you hear that, Pinky? 
He thought it was wonderful. And he had your boo- 
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ful shoe all ready for you. (To Reccie) Give Pinky 
his shoe, Reggie. 

Reccie — (happily). Yes. (He picks up shoe) 
No! (He throws it down) I’m damned if I’m going 
to give my shoe to another man’s dog. 

RosaLig — But he isn’t, Reggie. He’s our dog — 
yours and mine. 

Recciz — Yes. That’s what you tell all your hus- 
hands. 

RosaLig — But I haven’t any husband. 

Reccie — My God! Did you divorce that French- 
man, too? 

RosaLig — There wasn’t any Frenchman. 

Reccie — What? 

RosaLige — No, Reggie. When I called on you yes- 
terday afternoon, I was afraid you wouldn’t see me 
so I sent in my dress-maker’s card. 

Reccie — Then you didn’t marry anybody? 

RosaLie — No, Reggie. 

Reccie — Oh, Rosalie! (There is broad smile of 
joy fitting over REGINALD’s face as he embraces 
Rosa.ig, followed by an expression of determination 
suggesting that she will certainly have a time of tt if 
she ever tries to get away from him again.) 


“MAMMA’S AFFAIR ” 
An American Comedy in Three Acts 
By RAcHEL Barton BUTLER 


WHEN Oliver Morosco, the New York producer, 
heard that John Craig, of the Castle Square Stock 
Company in Boston, had withdrawn his annual offer 
of a $500 prize for the best play written by a student 
of Prof. George Baker’s *‘ English 47” class of Har- 
vard and Radcliffe, he immediately substituted a prize 
of his own for a like amount, to be awarded under the 
same terms. 

As a result of this offer some forty plays were sub- 
mitted to the Morosco office during the fall and early 
winter, and of the forty “ Mamma’s Affair,” a satirical 
comedy written by Rachel Barton Butler, an alumnus 
of the Baker class, was awarded the prize. It was 
produced at the remodeled Little Theatre in New 
York, Monday evening Jan. 29, was well received, both 
by its reviewers and a public attracted to it, possibly 
by reason of its exploitation as “the Harvard prize 
play.” After five weeks in this theatre the play was 
transferred to the Fulton Theatre, (Feb. 9,) where it 
added an additional eight weeks to its run. 

““Mamma’s Affair” is the story of a sentimental 
hypochondriac. “It pleases her to think that she is 
ill and thereby absorb all the energy and attention of 
every human being in contact with her.” For two 
years Eve Orrin and her mamma have been traveling 
in search of Mrs. Orrin’s health. They have been ac- 
companied on this pilgrimage by Mrs. Orrin’s dearest 
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girlhood friend, Mrs. Marchant, and the latter’s son, 
Henry. It is the desire of both mothers that Henry 
shall marry Eve, in the expectation that the great love 
they bear each other will thus be perpetuated. Henry 
is quite agreeable to the arrangement and Eve has ac- 
cepted him, though more “on mamma’s account” than 
her own. They have now arrived at “The Wil- 
lows,’ a hotel in the Massachusetts hills where Mrs. 
Orrin and Mrs. Marchant had gone to school, and it 
is here the wedding of the young people is to take 
place within the month. 

In the hotel Mrs. Orrin’s room has been selected 
with great care, with Mrs. Marchant superintending 
the arrangements, Henry executing them and Eve 
bustling about nervously to see that they are perfect. 


Mrs. Marcuant— Henry dear— Did you speak 
to the proprietor about the extra pillows for Grace? 

Henry —I did, Mother. 

Mrs. M.— And did you explain dear Grace might 
have to have all her meals in her rooms? 

Henry — Yes. 

Mrs. M.— Is this the quiet side of the house? 

Henry — It is— 

Mrs. M.— And could you arrange for our suite 
near, so I can be close to dear Grace? 

Henry — It is directly across the hall. 

Mrs. M.—(letting out a breath of relief). Henry 
dear, you’re perfect. 

Henry —(modestly). Thank you. 

Mrs. M.—I have the strangest feeling! It’s as if 
something terrible were going to happen. 

Henry —(impatiently). My dear mother — 

Mrs. M.— My son! My feelings are an infallible 
guide! Poor Grace — 

Henry — There’s nothing going to happen to Mrs. 
Orrin, mother. 
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Mrs. M.—I can’t help it. I have a terrible pre- 
monition that Grace is going to be ill. 

Henry — Mrs. Orrin will be delighted to be ill if 
you'll just speak to her about it, mother. 


Henry, “a tall, hay colored young man, with soul- 
ful eyes and a sonorous voice,” is much more con- 
cerned about his approaching marriage and Eve’s at- 
titude toward him than he is about Mrs. Orrin, a state 
of mind he reveals in their first scene together. 


Henry — Only a month — just for a short month 
—and there will be no separation — no moment we 
must share with others—no time when we shall be 
apart ! 

Eve —(steadily but without warmth). No, Henry. 

Henry — To call you — my wife! I cannot believe 
such happiness awaits for me. “ Forsaking all others, 
cleave only unto him so long as ye both shall live.” 

Eve—(absently and slowly). It’s a very long 
promise — isn’t it? 

Henry—Long! (He takes her hand im his) 
Don’t you wish it were longer? Don’t you wish we 
could promise for eternity? 

Eve — Henry —if you'll open the shutters — 

Henry — O! 

Eve — Dear! Mamma tires so— when she has to 
wait — 

Henry — Everything tires your mother except hav- 
ing you hang over her, kissing and petting her. If it 
comes to fatigue, I’m tired of never having you to my- 
self for an instant without a howl from your mother. 

Eve— Henry! You know how delicate Mamma is! 

Henry — She isn’t delicate! She only thinks she 
is. 

Eve— Henry! You’re cruel! Every doctor we’ve 
ever had has said — 
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Henry — Every doctor you’ve ever had has been a 
fashionable toadier — who’s found out what your 
mother wanted to have and has let her have it — 
from brain fever to floating kidney! 

Eve — Henry! 

Henry — The one doctor in Kalamazoo who was 
poor enough to tell her the truth— you dismissed at 
his first call. 

Eve — And perfectly properly! He was not a com- 
petent physician. To dare to speak so to mamma! 
Please, please, Henry, try to understand her! 

Henry —(grimly, exasperated). I understand your 
mother — you yourself look a great deal sicker than 
she does. 

Eve — Will you get mamma, Henry? T’Il open the 
shutters. (They bring Mrs. Orr1n in. She is a 
frail, slender little lady, very pale-eyed, with a sweet, 
indefinite voice and lifeless hair. Whatever the pre- 
vailing mode she always somehow conveys the idea of 
trailing. She is a determined sentimentalist and her 
voice drips as honey from the comb. Her smile 
matches the voice.’ ) 

Mrs. Orrin—Ah! what a charming room! 
(Smiling the wan but determined smile of an accom- 
plished invalid) Too bad of me, Eve, little daughter, 
to spoil our perfect trip with one of my headaches! 

Eve —(tenderly). You haven’t spoiled it, Mamma 
darling. 

Mrs. Orrin — How patient all of you are with me. 
I had hoped not to intrude even one of my headaches 
on yours and Henry’s happiness. I wanted no cloud 
to darken the sunshine of these lovely, tender days 
before your marriage. (Smiling sweetly to Henry) 
You are very good to me, Henry. 

Henry — (sourly). Not at all, Mrs. Orrin. 

Mrs. O.— You are your mother’s son, Henry. 
Who could dream of anything but gentleness and 
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kindness from dear Judith’s boy. Do you see my 
salts bottle anywhere, Henry? 

Eve —(anvriously). On the table Henry. (Henry 
goes to get it.) 

Mrs. O.—It’s so distressing to be so dependent on 
others. Was there a little tea in the thermos, Eve, 
Dear? 

EveE—I’m not sure— (She goes to thermos and 
opens it). A F- 

Mrs. OrrIN—(to Henry who presents salts). 
Thank you, Henry, how sweet you are! 

Henry — Not at all, Mrs. Orrin. 

Eve —(referring to tea). There is only a little — 
let me make you some fresh! 

Mrs. Orrin—WNo, no! That will do—just a 
swallow — my poor head. Does it seem cool in here 
to you, Henry? 

Henry —(wrathfully). No, Mrs. Orrin, I can’t 
say that it does. 

Mrs. Orrin — Then it must be I—my circula- 
tion’s so poor. 

Eve — Dear, are you chilled? Henry dear, there’s 
a knitted shawl — on the bed —I think (Henry goes 
into the inner room.) 

Mrs. O.—(to Eve who has put the tea in a cup). 
Thank you love. Now kiss me— (EVE does so. 
HEnry returns in time to witness it). (To HENRY 
who carries the shawl as if it were a dangerous break- 
able) Just around my shoulders, Henry dear — How 
patient you are, Henry — 

Henry — Not at all, Mrs. Orrin. 

Mrs. O.— What a son you will be to me. 

Eve — Dear, you’d better not try to talk for a little. 

Mrs. O.—(leaning back in her chair and closing 
her eyes). Perhaps you are right, my pet! Ah! 
(Her face contracts as if with pam, Murmuring) 
The light ! 
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Eve— Too much for your poor head? I opened 
the shutters because I thought it would be more cheer- 
ful — but we'll shut them again. 

Mrs. O.— The coming back here — to the scene of 
my early girlhood. The sight of the place —so fa- 
miliar and yet so strange. 

Eve—O, mamma! Perhaps we shouldn’t have 
come. 

Mrs. O.— No, no, my pet! It has been Judith’s 
and my dream — ever since Henry and you have been 
bethrothed —to come back for your wedding to this 
scene of our old school days! This headache — this 
nervous collapse — it is only the result of too great 
happiness. Happiness overwhelms me — like a wave! 
I suffer — but I suffer an ecstasy! Kiss me! (Dur- 
ing this Henry enters and slams door on the “ Kiss 
me,” 


With Mrs. Orrin comfortably settled the next most 
important thing is to get a physician to attend her. 
‘““Mamma never travels without a list of physicians in 
every large town and city where we are going to be.” 
In this instance a certain Dr. Jansen has been recom- 
mended. He is a “tall, smooth-shaven, somewhat 
ruddy young man in the pink of condition. ... He 
pieasantly but never aggressively radiates health and 
fine spirits. He is bubbling over with the very latest 
scientific ideas and bounteous enthusiasm, but his pro- 
fessional repose would do credit to a man of 50.” Dr. 
Jansen is quick to note the unnatural paleness of Eve, 
and assumes that she is his patient. But Mrs. Orrin 
promptly corrects him. 


Mrs. O.— The child is so intense. Sometimes, I 
think our love for each other is an agony. 

Doctor (grimly). I am quite prepared to believe 
that, Mrs. Orrin —(as the door closes on Eve, briskly) 
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Now, my dear lady, what can I do for you? (Sits 
chair left of chaise lounge.) 

Mrs. Orrin — Ah, Dr. Jansen, how many phy- 
sicians have asked. me that question. And how re- 
curringly difficult I find it to answer them! (She 
applies her handkerchief to her eyes.) 

Dr. JANSEN —(prosaically taking her wrist to feel 
her pulse). You’ve been motoring all day, do I un- 
derstand? 

Mrs. Orrtn — All the way from town — since early 
this morning. 

Doctor — That would readily account for fatigue. 
Pulse is good. 

Mrs. Orrin—(opening her eyes anxiously). 
Doesn’t it miss a beat? 

Doctor — Quite regular. 

Mrs. Orrin —(removes her hand and feels her own 
pulse). How strange! Dr. Schell always finds it 
misses a beat, when one of these collapses is on me. 

Doctor — You have Dr. Schell in town? 

Mrs. Orrin —(with enthusiasm). Yes. Ah, there 
is a man who has given his life to the understanding 
of just such women as I. 

Doctor —(drily). He has indeed, Mrs. Orrin, 
done just that. 

Mrs. Orrin — He is the only one who has ever 
really understood my case. How many times has he 
said to me: “ Dear Mrs. Orrin, you live too intensely! ” 
And I have replied: “Can you deaden a heart too 
aware of the joys and sufferings of others? Can you 
cure me — of life?” 

Doctor —(prosaically). How is the appetite? 

Mrs. Orrin — Fitful— always fitful! When my 
emotions are stirred, my appetite goes. 

Doctor — You have been under a nervous strain 
for some length of time? 

Mrs. Orrin — For the past three months, I have 
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suffered — exquisite pain—my daughter — my little 
Eve— (She breaks off.) 

Doctor —(waking up). Your daughter — yes? 

Mr.. Orrtn — She is soon to be married. 

Doctor —(patiently). Yes. (Short pause) You 
do not approve of her choice of a husband? 

Mrs. Orrin — Ah, how little a man can read a 
mother’s heart. She has chosen the one man of all 
the world who would have been my choice. But can 
you not guess what it means to me to give her to 
another? To share the sweet intimacy of her daily, 
hourly presence! Dr. Jansen, I have lived in her 
since her first breath. I have been a widow since she 
was a year old. All that was denied me in my early 
wifehood, I have poured into living in my motherhood! 
She is more than my daughter — she is the heart of 
me. Every beat of her pulse I can feel is mine. 
When she goes from me to another, one part of me 
will die. I— (As she opens her mouth on the pro- 
noun the doctor deftly inserts the thermometer which 
he has taken out of his pocket). 

Doctor —(very politely). Please pardon me— 
just a moment. (Mrs. Orrin is reduced to reproach- 
ful silence sucking the thermometer) Now, Mrs. Or- 
rin, we must set about mending these nerves of yours. 
And first of all, I am going to prescribe the simplest 
remedy I know —rest. (Mrs. Orrin tries to protest 
around the thermometer) Just a moment, please. 
Absolute rest — and quiet. No one in your room — 
particularly not your daughter — (Mrs. Orrin again 
tries to speak around the thermometer) Just a mo- 
ment now— (He looks at his watch) No conver- 
sation that will tend to excite her —I mean you — 
just a moment — above all—rest— (He takes the 
thermometer) Thank you— (He rises, crosses to 
center, looking at thermometer, shows his disgust at 
her having no temperature.) 


.Y 
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Mrs. Orrin —(disappointed). Nothing to take? 

Doctor—(as to a child). O yes, indeed. You 
shall have something to take. There will be a nerve 
tablet every half hour—unless you are sleeping. 
Light nourishment at six —a powder at eight and I'll 
have my druggist send up a new prescription I’ve 
found very successful in er — just such cases as yours. 

Mrs. OrrIN—(in great relief). Thank you. I 
thought there must be something to take. 

Doctor — Now may I suggest you retire — at once, 
(Mrs. Orrin rises as if hypnotized and moves toward 
the door into the chamber) while I’m still here — and 
will you send your daughter to me for —er— in- 
structions ? 

Mr.. Orrin —(turns at door R). O-—you didn’t 
tell me! Have I a temperature? 

Doctor —( cheerfully). Nota fraction of a degree. 

Mrs. Orrin.— How very odd! Dr. Schell always 
finds I have a temperature when I’ve had one of these 
emotional collapses. 


Dr. Jansen tries to reassure Eve that her mother is 
in no great danger. She needs rest and quiet — and 
a good supper —“ two soft boiled eggs, a good dish of 
milk toast, a substantial salad and some cooked fruit.” 


Eve —(guilelessly). Is that —a light supper? 

Doctor —(at his most professional). Nothing there 
that will not agree in this case. In fact—TI think 
you'll find she can take it — all. 

Eve —(looking up for more instructions). Yes? 

Doctor — That’s all. 

Eve— All? 

Doctor —(with finality). All. 

Eve — You're sure it’s not serious? 

Doctor —I stake my professional reputation on it 
—itis not. (Eve gives a sigh of relief.) 
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Doctor —(casually. At window). Have you no- 
ticed — we are paying our devotions to you with a 
glorious sunset ? 

Eve—(absently). Yes. (Starts up.) 

Doctor — Come — look. 

EveE—(going up to the window.) It’s very lovely, 
isn’t it? But I don’t believe I care much for nature. 
Sometimes sunsets make me tired. 

Docror —(encouraging her to talk). Really! Now 
I imagined you enjoyed that sort of thing. 

Eve — I have looked at some sunsets that only made 
me want to go into a dirty kitchen and fry eggs. 

Doctor —(laughing). That’s a stiff reaction — 
unless you’re particularly fond of eggs. 

Eve — Not particularly — but I’d like to try frying 
some, 

Doctor —(turns to look out of window). Well, 
you'll not deny our godly chapel spire does the proper 
thing. Lifts its head to Heaven against the evening 
glow, et cetera. 

Eve — That’s the chapel where I’m to be married 
next month. ; 

Doctor — What! — 

Eve — That’s the chapel where I’m to be married 
next month. 

Doctor — Pardon me —I didn’t understand it was 
so soon — nor here. 

Eve —(in a monotonous voice, hardly noticing him). 
That’s why we’ve come here. Mother and Mrs. 
Marchant learnt their prayer book in that chapel. So 
now that — that — Henry and I are to be married, we 
came up here to crown their joy — they say — by being 
married here. (Sits on chaise longue.) 

Doctor —(quietly). You will forgive me, I am 
sure, a professional question.. How old are you, Miss 
Orrin? 
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Eve — Eighteen. 

Docror — Good God! 

Eve —(in the same monotonous voice). It has been 
the dream of their lives that Henry and I should 
marry. And now we’re going to—next month. Do 


you know — in the service — you have to say —“ For- 
saking all others, cleave only unto him?” (Short 
pause.) 


Doctor —(to himself). Eighteen! (Aloud) Miss 
Orrin, you can’t have been out of school long. 

Eve —I never went to school, really. Never to go 
away. Mother couldn’t have me far from her —so I 
went to a little day school. And then there were 
governesses and lessons at home. 

Doctor — And when were you through with those? 

Eve — Last year. Then we travelled — out through 
Northern Canada and down through California. 

Doctor— The Marchants were with you, I sup- 
pose? 

Eve — O—of course. The scenery was lovely. 

Doctor—(smiling). And did you want to fry 
eggs? 

Eve — O —a good many times. 

Doctor—(gravely). Did you go to Santa Bar- 
bara? 

Eve— Yes. Henry and I got engaged there. 

Doctor — I’ve heard it’s a heady place. (Pause) 
(Abruptly) Miss Orrin, you must forgive me if I 
seem officious — but won’t you let me give you some- 
thing for yourself. You look fagged out. 

Eve —(as if bringing herself back from far off). 
O thank you, no. I am quite well. Only tired. 

Docror —I suppose you’ve not had much appetite 
the past few days? 

Eve — How did you know? (Turning to him.) 

Docror —I— guessed. Not sleeping much? 
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Eve— Not much. (Rises) But mamma mustn’t 
know that. Don’t tell her. I keep perfectly still all 
night — and she doesn’t guess. ‘ 

Docror — You mean — you have been sleeping in 
the same room with her? 

Eve—(simply). Oyes! Ofcourse. I have never 
slept away from my mother. 

Doctor —(grimly). Pardon me, that is a very bad 
practice. Then you won’t let me prescribe for you? 

Eve—(very politely but wearily). O, thank you! 
You are very kind to bother — but — I'll manage — 
somehow! (The doctor grips his jaw over some very 
evident violence. Short pause.) 

Doctor — Well, then, since I can be of no pro- 
fessional service to you I’ll not keep you. Good- 
night. (He puts out his hand.) 

Eve— (putting hers into it). Goodnight — and 
thank you. (The doctor starts. At the door he turns 
as if to make one last effort.) 

Doctor — I — 

Eve —(noticing that he has stopped). Can you find 
your way? 

Doctor— Thank you. I think I know my way — 
in fact it’s quite clear. 


After the doctor has gone Eve continues to stare at 
the sunset. So intent is she upon the scene, and so 
wrapped in thought, she does not hear her mother enter 
the room. At the touch of her hand she starts, and 
moves excitedly away from her. Nor are her sen- 
timental mother’s efforts to soothe her effective. 


Mrs. Orrin— Look! The evening star! How 
many times have I said: Star light, star bright — and 
made a wish for you, my darling. I have wished for 
you the only real crown of a woman’s life — love, 
love, love! (Half playfully) It’s love that makes 
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the world go ’round. (Eve makes a curious sound as 
tf she took in her breath sharply) (Mrs. Orrin cross- 
ing quickly to her) Love, you are crying —I know 
how perfect joy can end in tears — 

Eve—(rushing past her in terror).—Don’t touch 
me— don’t come near me— (She crosses to center 
and throws herself on the floor, pounding and crying, 
hysterical, until the curtain) Go away, I can’t stand 
it—I can’t stand it—I. hate sunsets—I hate the 
moon —I hate the stars — Oh, why was I ever born 
— why — why? 

Mrs. Orrin —(thoroughly frightened she goes to 
door left, calling). Someone come — help — the bell 
—where is the bell— (She sees HENRY coming) 
Oh! Henry, Henry, come quick — 

Henry —(entering quickly). (He sees Eve hud- 
dled on the floor) What is it — for God’s sake, Mrs. 
Orrin, what is it? 

Mrs. Orrin —(hurrying him off). Go, go for the 


doctor at once, hurry go— (HEnNrRy evits) Eve, 
Eve — my baby — my baby — 
(Curtain) 
wer ii 


A month later Eve is living in a private suite on the 
top floor of the hotel. Dr. Jansen, following her col- 
lapse, ordered that she should be kept there, in charge 
of his own housekeeper, Mrs. Bundy —‘‘a small, 
round, brown-eyed, rosy-cheeked, snowy-haired, moth- 
erly, cozy little lady”— and should neither be permitted 
to see nor to communicate with any member of her 
party. All the letters that her mother and Henry have 
attempted to smuggle in to her have been pigeonholed. 
Under this “ rest cure” treatment Eve has fairly blos- 
somed. “Her cheeks are faintly pink and her eyes 
bright, but not from excitement.” She has acquired 
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an electric stove and revels in the preparation of her 
own breakfast. Still she is a little worried about her 
mother. ‘‘ You’re sure Mamma is perfectly well, Mrs. 
Bundy ?” 


Mrs. Bunpy — Perfectly, my dear. 

Eve — What does she do all day? 

Mrs. BuNpby— These warm days she and Mrs. 
Marchant sit for hours on a corrugated iron bench at 
the end of the yard —and talk — 

Eve — What about? 

Mrs. Bunpy — Well, Mrs. Marchant talks about 
Henry and your mother talks about you. 

Eve — What does Henry do? 

Mrs. Bunpy —(with a touch of severity). Henry 
prowls. He haunts the stairway — and the corridor — 
I’ve pinos oo over oe in pure one once or ee 


mem I’ve Bel ae Mrs. Bundy, ae past few 
weeks. Perfectly, gloriously happy! After those first 
ten days in bed of course— But now I can do things 
—cook—and go out each morning with the doctor 
on his rounds! I just sitinthe sun andam! (Pause) 
He’s a very remarkable physician, isn’t he, Mrs. 
Bundy! 

Mrs. Bunpy — Yes, my dear, he’s a very remark- 
ao — yee 


Saar a isn’t it, Mrs. Buy ark the 
doctor never married. 

Mrs. Bunpy— Never! Good gracious child! Give 
him time! 

Eve — O, but he’s never going to marry! 

Mrs. Bunpy —(drily). So he tells me every time 
he meets an attractive woman. 

Eve — But the doctor’s never going to marry as a 
matter of principle. 
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Mrs. Bunpy— Indeed. He’s full of notions. 
What’s the principle for never marrying, pray? 

Eve — He says there’s a strong prejudice against 
un-married physicians. So he’s going to remain un- 
married and succeed, too, just to put the damned pub- 
lic in its place. 

Mrs. Bunpy — Miss Eve! 

Eve — O, that’s not my “damn,” Bunny. It’s the 
doctor’s. 

Mrs. Bunpy — So I’m aware. I’ve broken him of 
many of his bad habits but I haven’t succeeded in 
breaking him of swearing —(shutting her mouth tight) 
yet. 


Suddenly there appears a slight flaw in the amber 
of Eve’s new-found happiness. She discovers that 
having paid no attention to the flight of time she has 
approached her wedding day without realizing it. To- 
morrow, according to the calendar, she should become 
the wife of Henry Marchant — and the idea is plainly 
disturbing. But Dr. Jansen has foreseen that inter- 
ruption to the continued progress of his patient and 
counseled the postponement of the wedding. Which 
rather interests the observing Mrs. Bundy. 


Mrs. Bunpy — You’re very much interested in this 
case, aren’t you? 

Docror — Very. 

Mrs. Bunpy —(significantly). I noticed. 

Doctor —(laughing). Wrong scent, Bunny; I’m 
interested — purely scientifically — in Miss Orrin. 
She’s criminally and needlessly neuresthenic. 

Mrs. BuNpy —(with knowing look). O—I see. 

Docror — Now, Bunny, use your reason. Didn’t I 
withstand the new organist even when you said she 
played “ Abide With Me” right at my head? 

Mrs. Bunpy— She was fifty and had a squint. 
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(Slight pause) Has it by chance occurred to you that 
Miss Eve might fall in love with you? 

Docror — What! ! ! 

Mrs. Bunpy —I thought you hadn’t considered the 
possibility. 

Doctor —(crisply). Rot! (Short pause) Rot! 
You’re incurably romantic! (Another short pause 
—somewhat uncomfortable ...on the part of the 
doctor) Utter nonsense! - 

Mrs. Bunpy —(with placid maliciousness). O, 
I’m not implying, it’s because of your hopeless at- 
tractiveness. But she’s young and _ inexperienced. 
Your cure of her has had certain romantic aspects. 
Being. up here by herself the past month has left her 
little to think about, but you. It could easily happen. 

Doctor —(after a moment’s growing conviction, his 
scientific mind taking it in). Hell! I beg your par- 
don, Mrs. Bundy, but—hell! That’s psychologically 
sound. 

Mrs. Bunpy — It’s humanly sound. 

Doctor —(in growing alarm). I’m old enough to 
be her father —(Mrs. BuNpy smiles) but what dif- 
ference does that make? To her I’m not an individual 
—I’m a reaction—a natural, logical reaction from 
Henry! It would have been just the same if I had 
been the ashman! I don’t want her to fall in love with 
me! It’s got to be stopped at once. Do you hear me? 

Mrs. BuNpy — O yes; it would be difficult not to 
hear you, Dr. Brent. 

Doctor — Why the devil should I take an infant to 
rear! She’s about as interesting, emotionally, as a 
frilled baby pillow with a blue satin bow stuck some- 
where about it. Why in hell — 

Mrs. Bunpy — Doctor Jansen! 

Doctor —I will swear, Bunny. So if you don’t 
want to hear me—leave the room! If there is any © 
woman on God’s earth who will let a man enjoy an 
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innocent, impersonal relationship with any girl and not 
a to label it with the sticky label of romance. My 

(@) — 

Mrs. Bunpy — Dr. Jansen — 

Doctor —(defiantly). My God! You’ve _ spoilt 
every moment I shall ever have with that child! I 
feel as if I’d been dipped in warm molasses and rolled 
in confectioner’s sugar! (He stamps out savagely.) 

Mrs. Bunpy — Dear, dear! How hard you do take 


things. 
Docror— Hard? I take a sheer delight in that 
little girl because I made her well— She’s my novel, 


my poem, my symphony, my sculptured masterpiece! 

Mrs. Bunny —(as if to herself). Wasn’t there a 
sculptor named Pygmalion? 

Doctor—(stamping). Be still, woman! While I 
make you understand I don’t want to be in love with 
my masterpiece. Pygmalion did, and see what a 
damned mess he made of it. 


Dr. Jansen is really quite irritated at the thought of 
Mrs. Bundy’s suspicions. He doesn’t want to marry 
anyone; he is not a marrying man. And furthermore, 
seeing that Miss Orrin’s wedding day has only been 
postponed, he has no intention of interfering further 
with the affair. He will withdraw from the case as 
soon as he reasonably and gracefully can do so. He is 
still rather irritable when Eve arrives to take her 
morning ride, making his rounds with him. Nor does 
Eve lessen his irritability by forcing him to analyze 
further his personal feelings toward her. 


Eve — When I was taken sick— why did you put 
me up here all by myself—and shut Henry and 
Mamma away from me? 

Docror— I’ve been expecting that question for 
the past ten days. I wonder if 1 can make you fully 
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understand? (Smiling) You know you are—so 
exceedingly young. 

Eve —(quaintly). I’m not so young as all that. 

Doctor — Do you remember the afternoon of your 
arrival, when I was called to attend your mother? I 
insisted, rather forcefully on prescribing for you. 

Eve — Yes. 

Doctor — Well, I decided then, you must control 
conditions. In order to do that it was necessary to 
remove you from all your old environments. You are 
nearly well, and you must control conditions. It’s a 
big burden to put on young shoulders, but it’s really 
up to you. Live your own life, somehow; in the end 
that will be really helping your mother. (After an 
uncomfortable pause, and watching her closely) And 
— your marriage will make a difference. 

EveE— Yes—I suppose so—it’s tomorrow, you 
know. 

Doctor —(still watching his effect). Perhaps not. 

Eve —(very startled). You mean— (Her breath 
catches ina sob) What do you mean? 

Doctor — Three days ago I told your mother I 
thought it ill-advised to carry forward the plans for 
the original date. 

Eve — And Mamma — 

Doctor — She put the matter entirely in my hands. 
And I decided at once that there must be a postpone- 
ment — how long a one depending on your recovery. 
Iam quite sure you’re not to be married, tomorrow. 
Will you pardon me, Miss Eve, if I seem intrusive — 
but — you are quite happy in the thought of your mar- 
riage to Mr. Marchant? 

Eve —(simply). I am engaged to Henry. 

Doctor —(whimsically). So I understand. 

Eve — An engagement is as binding as a marriage. 

Doctor — Will you pardon my saying it — there are 
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those nowadays who believe a marriage itself is in no- 
wise binding — 

Eve—I could never believe that. It would kill 
Mamma. 

Docror— Oh! Damn Mamma—TI mean to say I 
thought I made it clear to you, you must think inde- 
pendently of your mother. 

Eve — But —I think the same about this. 

Doctor —(looking at his watch). I guess I’d best 
be getting on. Will you come? 

Eve — Please don’t think I appreciate your interest. 
You have been very good to me. Very good! 

Doctor —(lightly). What am I for if not to look 
after my patients? Are you coming for your ride? 

Eve— Yes— (She goes to the door of her room 
and pauses there) Do you take the same care of all 
your patients? (With something akin to chill.) 

Doctor—(pause). I try to. 

Eve —(disappointedly). Oh! 


It is while the doctor is attending other patients in 
the hotel, and Eve is getting her things preparatory to 
her drive with him, that Mrs. Orrin decides to take 
again a hand in Eve’s affairs, doctor or no doctor. 
Quietly she slips into the sun-parlor of the suite on 
the top floor. Eve is naturally overjoyed at sight of 
her, but still her sense of fairness to the doctor for- 
bids her taking pleasure in defying his orders. 
‘“Mamma, we promised the doctor not to see each 
other,” she says. 


Mrs. OrrINn— What is your promise to a man 
you’ve not known a’ month to my humiliation — my 
heart-break. 

Eve— Mamma! Darling! I’m only trying to do 
all the things he tells me so as to get well quickly — 
for your sake, darling, darling! Don’t you see? 
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Mrs. Orrin —(darkly). I see, I see, plainly 
enough! A stranger has alienated my daughter from 
me — my only child— whose happiness has been my 
sole thought since the day she was born. Now —my 
unhappiness, my heart-break — means nothing to her! 
My cup is full of bitterness indeed! (She weeps.) 

Eve—(struggling hard to control herself). Dar- 
ling — don’t cry! Please! All I want is to be well so 
I may be with you always. 

Mrs. Orrin — But you are well, Eve, you are! I 
never saw you look so well and happy. 

Eve— Yes, darling, I am. I am really well and 
happy. ete. 

Mrs. OrrIN—AIl this without me. You have 
never been happy in your life before without me. 
Another has taken my place. I am only a lonely 
woman whose heart-blood has been drained from her 
and the sapping of that crimson flood has left her a 
lifeless wreck! 

Eve —(crossing to her). Oh! Mamma, try to un- 
derstand. 

Mrs. Orrin — Oh, I understand! And the under- 
standing is breaking my heart. Well, let it break. I 
have not much longer to live! The symptoms of my 
decline are growing every day. 

Eve— Mamma! What is it? 

Mrs. Orrin —I fear I haven’t much longer, dear 
little Eve — 

Eve—(going to her with a sharp cry, kneeling). 
Mamma! No, no! 

Mr.. Orr1IN —(clasping her arms tightly about Eve 
and lifting a pitiful face). My darling, you'll come 
back with me, now, won’t you? Let me have my last 
days with you, as we have always been? 

Eve— Yes, yes, yes! I'll never forgive myself. 
Let me take you to your room. Come dear! Come 
with me. 
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Mrs. Orrin—Ah! This is as it should be. This 
will prolong my last days! Kiss me, darling. 


They are on their way out when Dr. Jansen sud- 
denly returns. His demand to know their intentions 
reveals Mrs. Orrin’s renewed hold upon Eve, and he 
promptly orders that young woman to her room. Eve 
is still a little afraid of the doctor and reluctantly obeys. 
Mamma’s new “illness” is then discovered to have 
been brought on largely by her worry about Henry 
Marchant’s keen disappointment when he learns that 
his wedding day has been postponed. She has not 
had the heart to tell him. Henry expects to marry 
Eve the next day, and it is Mrs. Orrin’s idea that the 
ceremony — just the ceremony—could be gone 
through with without fuss or excitement. But Dr. 
Jansen is firm. 


Doctor — Mrs. Orrin, you are, of course, at liberty 
to do as you like in this matter. I have no way of 
forcing my will upon you... unfortunately. But I 
must tell you now, that if you consider such a course, 
I shall at once withdraw from the case. I cannot take 
the responsibility of Miss Orrin’s condition, if you con- 
sider putting her through her own wedding tomorrow. 

Mrs. Orrin — But she goes out every day with 
you. I have never seen her look so well! She is ra- 
diant ! 

Doctor — That is because she has been untroubled. 
(Quietly) Mrs. Orrin, help me to help her. Let her 
live a few weeks more of healthy, happy, normal ex- 
istence. 

Mrs. Orrin— How can I tell Judith... and 
Henry . . . poor Henry! 

Doctor — Surely it will not be difficult to make it 
clear to him. 

Mrs. Orrin — Oh, but Henry’s soul is like a sensi- 
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tive plant.... He will never understand. (The 
Docror’s set jaw bears silent witness to what he thinks 
of Henry.) 

Docror— Mrs. Orrin, do you love ... Henry’s 
soul . . . more than you love your daughter? 

Mrs. Orrin — Oh, no, no! 


Doctor — Then will you inform the Marchants of 
the postponement of the wedding? 

Mrs. Orrin — Yes! 

Doctor — You'll do so this morning. 

Mrs. Orrin — Yes—even if it breaks my heart. 


But the Marchants still have something to say. 
While the Doctor and Eve are away they, too, invade 
the forbidden rest cure. Mrs. Marchant slips in first 
—and finds Mrs. Orrin there. Her suspicions nat- 
urally are somewhat stirred by the encounter. 


Mr.. MarcHant—Grace, you are my life-long 
friend. But before all lama mother. Eve is Henry’s 
promised wife. What befalls her befalls him. He is 
a marvel of patience and forbearance. All the more 
reason why I must insist for him. What ever has 
happened to: Eve I must know. Am I or am I not to 
see her? 

Mrs. Orrin — Judy, dear, I want to tell you... 
I want to explain... (There is a knock at the hall 
door) There’s... there’s someone at the door. 
(Mrs. Marchant opens it. Henry enters. That he is 
in a state of mind, is evident at once.) 

Mrs. MarcHant— Henry! 

Mrs. Orrin — Henry, dear! 

HENRY —(striding in and up to Mrs, Orrin who is 
center). Excuse me, Mother! (Jn suppressed rage) 
May I ask, Mrs. Orrin, if you’re aware of Eve’s 
whereabouts at the present moment ? 
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Mrs. Orrin —(fluttering). Well, Henry . . . not 
her exact whereabouts... of course... but her 
general whereabouts, oh, yes! 

Henry — Oh, yes! Her general whereabouts are 
in Dr. Jansen’s noisy tin runabout. 

Mrs. Marcuant — No? 

Mrs. Orrin — Oh, Henry, dear... 

Mrs. MarcHant —(aghast). Grace, Eve is out 
with that medical person... again? I—I—felt it 
—and my feelings are .. 

Mrs. Orrin —(weakly). The doctor says what 
she needs now is fresh air and sunshine. 

Henry — And his society . 


Henry is excessively pained at the way he has been 
made game of by a country physician and he does not 
purpose standing any more of it. When they weakly 
tell him of the proposed postponement he is quite 
furious, and when Eve unexpectedly returns, having 
forgotten her gloves, he promptly assures her that he 
has decided their wedding shall take place, as sched- 
uled, the next day. At the announcement of this de- 
cision Dr. Jansen appears in the doorway, looking 
for Eve. He is a little surprised and quite angry 
at finding the Marchants and Mrs. Orrin there, and 
annoyed at their new tone of defiance. Henry repeats 
that Eve is to marry him next day. The doctor turns 
to her for confirmation. She shrugs her shoulders 
helplessly. “ Sooner or later — what difference does 
it make?” 


Doctor —(coldly). As you please, of course, I 
have no authority over you... (Zo Mrs. Orrin) 
Mrs. Orrin, it is evidently quite impossible for me to 
secure any results in your daughter’s case. Therefore, 
kindly permit me to withdraw. (He crosses to door 
left, opens it.) 
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Eve —(startled). No, no! 
Mrs. MarcHant— An excellent idea. ‘ 
Henry — Since it spares us the task of discharging 


you! 

Doctor —(furious). Good morning. 

EveE—(starting after him). Please...I ask 
you... 

Docror — Under the circumstances you can hardly 
expect me to remain . . . Goodbye. 


The doctor starts out the door, and as Eve realizes 
that he is deserting her she begins to laugh, covering 
her face with her hands. She evidently is in for an- 
other attack of hysterics. The more they try to quiet 
her, the harder she laughs — until they are forced 
again to appeal to the doctor, who is still at the door. 


Doctor — Mrs. Orrin, if I take over this case again 
temporarily, I shall brook no interference from any- 
one! I shall only undertake it on this condition. 

Mrs. Orrin —(herself beyond control). Do what 
you like, only help her... help her... 

Doctor — Very well. Leave the room, every one 
of you. 

Mrs. Marcuant—I do not think Henry should be 
asked to leave. 

Docror — Then let Henry quiet her! 

Henry —(he goes to her). Eve! 

Eve—(thru her wild laughter). No, no, no... 
(She goes off again.) 

HeNry — O, my nerves won’t stand this. Come, 
Mother! (To Eve) When you're quiet, I’il return. 

Mrs. Orrtn — Henry! Please come! O, Eve, Eve! 
(The Doctor drives them all out without ceremony. 
Mrs. Orrin clings to Mrs. Marcuant, whose fighting 
blood is almost boiling over. When they are gone the 
Doctor comes quickly back to Eve.) 
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Doctor — (emphatically). St-op! Stop this at once, 
do you hear me? 

Eve — (her hands still over her face, whispering). 
Are they all gone? 

Doctor — What!!! (He is completely surprised.) 

Eve — (still seated). Gracious. I couldn’t have 
kept that up much longer. 

Doctor — Do you mean to say you were tricking? 


(Eve nods) Well, on my soul... (Jn a manner 
amused. ) 
Eve—I know it was mean... low... to lie and 


frighten you all! But I won’t let them drive you 
away! That’s what they would have done! The 
night I really had hysterics, everything was made. so 
easy for me... so that was the only way I could 
think of to make them let you stay! (She rises.) 

Doctor — (matter of fact). Well, you’ve found a 
way to manage your family! Plenty of women have 
used the method for years. Keep on using it! But 
my services are hardly required. (He starts for the 
door.) 

Eve—Oh! Please don’t leave me! If you go, 
there'll be no one to stand back of me, no one who 
understands! I know I can never stand against them 
all alone. Until I knew you I never seemed to have 
breathed fresh air, I never seemed to have known how 
warm and bright the sun could be! I’ve lived in a 
room where the shades were always drawn, I’ve al- 
ways breathed air that was warm and stale, and per- 
fumed. I’ve been taken South in the winter, to be 
kept from the cold. I want to be cold—so cold I 
ache with it. I want clear bright sunshine, so pitiless 
it stabs my eyes, I want to be hurt — I want to live — 
live— (During this she has worked very close to him, 
and on the end of the speech she has her arms ex- 
tended. He lifts her from her feet in his arms, kisses 
her hard and fiercely on the lips. Then as suddenly 
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releases her) J beg your pardon...lam... pro- 
foundly ... ashamed! I don’t know . . . what pos- 
sessed me . . . I shall not expect you to see me again. 


Goodbye! Goodbye! (In a very honest shame and 
confusion, he goes to the door and out.) 


Henry, bursting into the room, finds Eve standing 
as the doctor’s sudden embrace had left her, staring 
fixedly at the door through which he had just disap- 
peared. She is in no mood to listen to Henry then. 
He attempts to embrace her, but she repulses him with 
both hands, and also with ardor. She even throws the 
sofa pillows at him as she cries out: “‘Goaway! Go 
away! Go away!” 


Acr Lit 


It is early evening of the same day. Dr. Jansen has 
just returned to his office “ five calls behind his after- 
noon schedule” and still trying to think of some rea- 
sonable excuse for his having kissed Eve Orrin that 
morning. The sudden appearance of Mrs. Marchant 
acquaints him with the fact that Eve has disappeared 
from the hotel and has not been seen for hours. 


Mrs. Marcuant — After you left this morning, she 
behaved in a most unnatural manner. She treated my 
son to an hysterical scene — the details of which it is 
unnecessary to repeat. Then she locked her door and 
remained in her room! Her mother — my son — I — 
all spent a futile day begging her to see us! At last 
my son telegraphed to Dr. Schell. About five this 
afternoon he arrived. When we went with him to 
Eve’s room again she was gone! Her mother is pros- 
trated. Dr. Schell is — making an effort to revive her 
— her heart is at its worst. 

Docror — With Orme Schell to feel her pulse —I 
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don’t doubt it. If Doctor Schell is here, why do you 
come to me? 

Mrs. MarcHant—I have not come to you profes- 
sionally, be sure of that! Dr. Jansen, your orders in 
Miss Orrin’s case have been most peculiar— You 
have persistently denied to all of us access to her. 
She has recovered rapidly — and yet you have contin- 
ued to forbid her seeing her mother or her affianced 
husband. Miss Orrin will some day inherit great 
wealth. You are a country physician— It’s not hard 
to believe — 

Doctor — (interrupting). Mrs. Marchant! Are 
you presuming to suggest — that I — 

Mrs. MarcuHant — Just that! That you have in- 
fluenced an inexperienced girl for your purposes. Do 
you deny that you desire her to break her engagement 
to my son? 

Doctor —I don’t deny that I hoped she’d break it. 

Mrs. Marcuant — Ah! 

Doctor — Because I have been quite sure she didn’t 
love your son. 


Mrs. Marchant is not to be easily convinced the doc- 
tor is not a kidnapper and openly accuses him of hav- 
ing Eve hidden somewhere in his house at the moment. 
He offers to let her make a search of the premises if 
she will, and then changes his mind. He will not give 
her that satisfaction. Just as well that he did not, for 
Eve had that minute entered Mrs. Bundy’s kitchen and 
been taken in by the kindly housekeeper. As soon as 
Mrs. Marchant is gone she appears. ‘The doctor is not 
at all pleased. 


Doctror— A nice position you’ve placed me in— 
the two of you! What am I to do? What am I to 
say? I have just told Mrs. Marchant that you were 
not in the house. I feared when I heard the bell — 
but I didn’t know! (Breaking out again) I should 
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have expected better judgment from you, Mrs. Bundy! 
At least, more discretion! 

Mrs. Bunpy — (still weeping but with a return of 
spirit). Discretion! Judgment! I don’t know why 
I thought you were flesh and blood! Upon my soul! 
I don’t! This — child — (indicating Eve) — has come 
here worn out battling with herself and her family 
problems! 

Eve — Mrs. Bundy, please — 

Mrs. Bunpy—No, I'll say my say. She has no 
place to go—no soul to turn to! And you had been 
—kind to her — (with significance) — at least! And 
she has turned —as any human being not made of 
sawdust would —to the only soul who has ever en- 
tirely understood her—and you—you— Oh! 
You're not a man — you’re an emotional vivisectionist. 
(She goes out into the kitchen and closes the door. 
There 1s a short pause. Eve breaks it, speaking in a 
voice that is evidently holding back tears, but deter- 
minedly steady.) 

Eve—Tm—TI’m very sorry! I didn’t mean to 
come here when I left the hotel this afternoon! I 
only wanted to think— But all day long they kept 
coming to my door— (With a little break) 
They wouldn’t give me time to think. You— you 
have been very kind to me—always. This morning 
—when you— kissed me—I thought— you cared 
for me—that way. Now I see—I was mistaken. 
Please forgive me for — bothering you — and I'll go. 
(She starts for door in hail.) 

Doctor — Listen to me, my dear. Perhaps you 
were not — mistaken. (Eve turns to him with a little 
cry) No—no— Wait! Think just a moment of 
my — point of view— How much respect do you 
think I should have for myself —if I asked you to 
marry me. You are eighteen —I am twice your age. 
You are straight from the school room. You are even 
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more immature emotionally than most girls of your age. 
They handed you over to Henry and you’ve played at 
a hideous mockery of something beautiful and sacred 
—to gratify an abnormal sentimentality in your 
mother and Mrs. Marchant —and soothe and feed 
Henry’s vanity. I have been—you say—kind to 
you. You were in sad need of kindness and under- 
_ standing. How could I ever face you, if I took you 
now? You don’t love me! (Eve looks at Doctor) 
Love wears a different face, my dear! Go live —and 
learn — and wait— and the man will come to whom 
you really belong! 

Eve — (looking directly front, sadly). It is lonely 
— waiting! 

Doctor —It would be lonelier — with the wrong 
man! You're going to live —and find how beautiful 
the world can really be. Some day you’re going to 
love — (he hesitates) —and marry. Only wait — 
wait till you know! Wait! Wait! 

Eve.— (she turns to him). O, but I know now — 

Doctor— (across the table to her). Listen, my 
dear. Quite aside from what you know or feel. Are 
you going to ask me to do something that will cost me 
my self-respect? 

Eve — (crying out). Ah, no! 

Doctor — That is what this would mean to me. 


The doctor plans to send Eve back to the hotel in a 
cab. While he has gone to fetch one, Henry Marchant 
makes his way into the Jansen house and discovers 
Eve. It was quite as Henry suspected, but he is still 
considerably flabbergasted, both at finding her there 
and at her assurance in telling him that she has about 
decided she cannot marry him. Before he can fully 
recover from the shock Mrs. Orrin arrives. She, too, 
is surprised, not to say shocked, at finding Eve there 
and in so rebellious a state of mind. Still, it serves to 
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confirm what Mrs. Marchant and Henry have told her. 


Mrs. Orrin — (not making an effort to rise). Eve, 
my daughter, come to me! 

Eve — (going to her). What is it, Mamma? 

Mrs. Orrin — Kneel here beside me. 

Eve — (kneeling). Mamma, please — 

Mrs. Orrin — Can it be! Do you love — this man? 
(She indicates the Doctor.) 

Eve — (protestingly). Mamma! Don’t! 

Mrs. Orrin—Ah, then! You do—you do! 
That’s why you no longer love dear Henry. You've 
come to care for — him! 

Eve — (looking squarely at the doctor). Yes. 

Mrs. Orrin — (to the Docror). The dream of my 
life is shattered. I am a broken-hearted woman at 
last. (To the Docror) But I'll not stand before my 
daughter’s happiness. Take her—I will resign all 
my dreams—as I always have—for her! Marry 
her — marry her! And let me die somewhere alone! 
I cannot survive this! (She drops back and closes her 
eyes.) 

Eve — (rises; firmly). Mamma! Listen to me! 
Listen! (Mrs. Orrin opens her eyes. Eve catches 
her mother’s eye and holds it) I—I asked — prac- 
tically asked — Dr. Jansen—to marry me—and he 
will not have me! Now will you come? 

Mrs. Orrtn—Eve! What are you _ saying? 
(Rises and crosses to Eve) Has he led you on, only 
to break your heart. Forgive me. I did not under- - 
stand. My poor, poor darling—come to me. Your 
mother’s arms are always aching for you. Fold your 
crushed wings in my breast. Broken-hearted women, 
we shall wander the world alone — just we two —al- 
es always. (She trails dramatically towards the 
door. 

Docror —I’ll be damned if I let you go to that! 
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Listen to me, Mrs. Orrin. If I marry your daughter 
I wish you to understand exactly with what promises I 
do so. What she says is true. I declined to marry 
her earlier this evening. .For reasons I have fully 
explained to her. But what none of her most elo- 
quent pleadings could accomplish, you’ve managed 
to get away with in just two minutes. Mrs. Orrin, 
I’m going to marry her. 


Doctor — (coming down to Eve). Now, Miss Eve, 
I’m going to talk plainly to you. Do you understand? 

Eve. I’m quite used to that from you, Dr. Jansen. 

Doctor — I wish I could tell you that I’d marry you 
and let you live here in my house as my niece or my 
youngest grandchild. But I’m not big enough to do 
that. Dll marry you. But—if you ever want to 
leave me —if I ever suspect you want your freedom 
— I'll set you free. Goodnight! 

Eve — (quietly). Goodbye, Dr. Jansen. 

Doctor — Good —? 

Eve— Goodbye. I hardly can hope to see you 
again. 

Doctor — What do you mean? 

Eve — We shall be leaving tomorrow. 

Doctor — But — but — 

Eve — Yes? 

Doctor — What are you going to do? 

Eve — Why, I think I shall marry Henry —to- 
morrow. 

Doctor — Marry —!! 

Eve — Henry — tomorrow. 

Docror — Are you out of your head? 

Eve—I don’t think so. But I’m very tired. 
(Starts to door.) 

Doctor — But Henry — 

Eve — He’s a very poor bargain, you mean. I sup- 
pose so. But I don’t know anyone else to marry — 
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Docror — I’ve just told you —I’d marry you — 

Eve — (faming). You've just told me— you'll 
take me on as a ward—and endure me as a wife. 
That’s what you’ve just told me. You don’t love me — 
(she comes down to Jum) —but you'll take me in. 
Because you see no other way to prevent my becoming 
a chronic neuresthenic— you'll make your house a 
soft of permanent preventive institution! You don’t 
want me — but you'll take me in as you might a kit- 
ten — out of the cold! That’s what you’ve just pro- 
posed to me, isn’t it? 

Doctor — (utterly taken aback). I’m—I’m— 
sure [— 

Eve — (interrupting). “ You’re sure!” Yes, you 
are — very sure—always! And now you're sure I'll 
accept such a proposal — until an hour ago I admitted 
your sureness—JI adored it! But now I’m tired of 
it— along with being tired of a good many other 
things. I’m tired of Mamma’s tantrums. And I’m 
tired of Mrs. Marchant’s tragicness and always ex- 
pecting the worst! And now I find I’m even tired of 
being told what to do by you!—I’m even tired of 
that! But—you’ve helped me make up my mind. 
Pll marry Henry. Ill keep him on till I grow up — 
and then—if he doesn’t divorce me—T'l divorce 
him — but what I'll set him free! (She flings herself 
to the door and opens it.) 

Doctor — Eve! 

Eve — (to without). Mamma! 

Doctor — Eve! 

Eve— Mamma! I’ve something to tell you! 

Doctor — You shan’t marry Henry Marchant. 

Eve — O, yes, I shall. 

Doctor — (softly). Eve! 

Eve — (quietly). Yes? 

Docror— Eve! Please don’t marry Henry. 

Evi — Why not? 
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Doctor — Because— (He pauses.) 

Eve — Well? 

Doctor — Because —I love you! 

Eve — (with a little happy sigh). Ah! 

Doctor — (assumed severity). You bold faced — 
shameless — little — darling. (He suddenly seizes her 
in his arms, lifting her clear of the ground as in the 
preceding act, he kisses her again and again rougnty 
and repeatedly. ) 


(Curtain) 


“ADAM AND EVA” 


An American Comedy in Three Acts by Guy Bolton 
and George Middleton. 


EARLY in September, the thirteenth to be exact, 
Guy Bolton and George Middleton, the collaborateurs 
whose “ Polly with a Past” had scored a success the 
previous season, came forward with a characteristic 
comedy of American home life bearing the musical 
comedy title of “ Adam and Eva.” It was much to the 
liking of its first audiences, the reviewers were kind 
when they were not enthusiastic, and there was every 
indication the new play would continue until. spring, 
which it did. 

The hero and heroine of this romance are Adam 
Smith and Eva’King. Adam is the general manager 
of the King Rubber Company, and Eva is the daugh- 
ter of James King, head of that concern. Father King 
is very much disgusted with his family of “ idle wast- 
ers”’—the family including his two daughters, Eva 
and Julie; Julie’s husband, Clinton, a foppish, ambi- 
tionless youth; Aunt Abby Rooker, the late Mrs. 
King’s sister, and Uncle Horace Pilgrim, a humorous 
old gentleman who came to spend a week-end with 
Cousin James and stayed fifteen years. 

It is the first of the month and the bills are in, 
which intensifies James King’s disgust. Something 
drastic must be done, he realizes, if any member of his 
household is ever to amount to anything, and after 
serious thought he has decided to close up the city 
house and reopen the old King farm in New Jersey 
for the summer. They can at least raise chickens, 
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and although he has little hope that much good will 
result, he thinks perhaps they “can learn something 
by seeing how hard they have to scratch for a liv- 
ing.” 

The family is properly horrified. The idea of sug- 
gesting anything resembling work to them, when not 
one of them has ever been taught to do a useful thing! 
They immediately decide that father must be crazy, 
and begin to search for some way of diverting his 
thoughts from so wild a scheme. Perhaps if they 
can induce Dr. Delamater, the family medical ad- 
viser, to suggest to Mr. King that he needs a rest, and 
a change —a long rest and a complete change — they 
can get him to go out of town, and by the time he 
comes back he will have forgotten all about New Jer- 
sey and the silly chicken business. Dr. Delamater 
is easily won over to the conspiracy. Being quite in 
love with Eva he realizes that if she moves to New 
Jersey he will see but little of her, while if she stays 
on in New York, and father is away, she may grow 
more dependent upon him. So he agrees to advise 
Mr. King to make a tour of inspection of his rubber 
plantations up the Amazon, a trip that will keep him 
away from home for three months. 

The family conspiracy is an entire success until it 
is exploded by Uncle Horace, who has heard the plot- 
ting and deliberately exposes the plotters. Then James 
King waxes exceeding wroth. So that’s the scheme, 
is it? Well, wait until they hear from him — 

Before he has a chance to turn on his family, how- 
ever, Adam Smith, his general manager, arrives. He 
is a good-looking, exceedingly personable young man. 
Innocently he stumbles right into the middle of his 
employer’s grouch as he greets him. 


ApaMm — You're not looking well this morning, Mr. 
King. 
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Kine — No? 

Apam — You know, what you need is a holiday? 

Kinc — You think I ought to take a trip, too — 
eh? 

Apam —I suppose you'll say you can’t bring your- 
self to leave this place — and really I don’t blame you. 

Kinc — You like it here, eh? 

Ava — Like it? It’s perfect. It’s a home. 

Kinc — Yes, it’s a home all right! 

ApAmM — It takes a homeless lonely fellow like me 
to appreciate the way you’re blessed, Mr. King! As 
I came up the drive and saw this lovely, big house 
hedged about with honeysuckle and roses, and looking 
so sweet and peaceful, I just realized all 1 was missing 
in life — (looks at window) And then when I turned 
the corner and saw your family sitting out on the 
porch— Oh, but it must be wonderful to have a 
family ! 

Kino — They were all on the porch? 

Apam — Yes, sir— And they looked so happy. 
They were all laughing. 

Kine — (getting up). Laughing? They were all 
laughing? 

ApamM — Yes. They seemed as merry and care- 
free as a lot of kids when the day school closes — 

Kinc— (thru his teeth). Just wait—just wait! 

ApAm — (startled). J beg pardon, Sir? 

Kinc — (recovering himself). Nothing — Noth- 
ing. I mean if you just wait you'll have a family 
yourself some day. 

Avam — I hope you're right, sir, but I hate to think 
of all the time I’m losing. You’re simply not living 
when you’ve only got yourself. Can you imagine what 
it would be like to come home and not find your loved 
ones waiting for you with outstretched arms? 

Kine — Outstretched arms? Outstretched hands, 
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you mean. You know a hell of a lot about families, 
don’t you? 

ApvAM — Why, Mr. King! 

Kinc— They made a pretty picture out there on 
the porch, didn’t they? The smiling faces —I know 
why they were smiling all right—and the sunshine 
filtering thru the honeysuckle and the soft-colored 
summer dresses. (Snatches up a bill, hands it to 
ADAM) See that? 

Apam — What is it? (Takes bill.) 

Kinc— The bill for those soft-colored summer 
dresses! How’d you like to pay that? Have you 
seen their hats? No, neither have I, but I’ve seen 
this. (Hands another bill) And here’s the things 
they wear underneath. (Hands lingerie bill) Some- 
times on Monday afternoon I go out and sit in the 
clothes yard to try and get my money’s worth on the 
lingerie bill. 

ApaM —If you'll pardon me, Mr. King, why do 
you encourage them to be so extravagant? You ought 
to speak to them. 

Kine — Speak to them! 

ApamM — I s’pose you're afraid of hurting their feel- 
ings — but if you were very careful of the way you 
expressed it— All you need to do is just drop a 
hint — love is a wonderful interpreter. 

Kinc — Say, where have you been all your life? 

ApaM — For the most part I’ve been up at Manouse 
looking after your rubber plantations. 

Kinc — Then I’m partly responsible for your inno- 
cence, am I? And I was just planning to send you 
back there, to-morrow. 

ApaM — Yes, sir. That’s what I want to talk to 
you about. Can’t you send somebody else, Mr. King? 

Kine — Why don’t you want to go? 

Apam—lIt’s so lonely. I don’t believe I could 
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stand it again. You can’t realize what it’s like never 
to see a woman. 

Kinc — Aren’t there any women there? 

Apam — There were just three Anglo-Saxon women 
there when I first went there and one of them left and 
one’s dead. 

Kinc — What’s the matter with the other one? 

ApaM — She was almost killed by our kindness too. 
The whole club used to paddle six miles up the river 
on Sunday afternoon just to sit and look at her. She 
was the only relative any of the boys had. 

Kinc — You had to paddle six miles up river to see 
a relative? You’re not describing Manouse — you’re 
describing Heaven. 

ApAmM — Heaven? 

Kinc—(raptly). I have always longed for a place 
like that — longed for adventure —to get off in the 
wilds — I love to picture myself sitting by the camp 
fire, listening to a cougar howling in the forest, or 
watching the crocodiles heave about in the river like 
drifting logs, while a pink cloud of flamingoes floats 
across the window of blue sky that opens between the 
palm trees. 

ApvaM — (quite unmoved). Sounds very wonder- 
ful, but take my word for it, it doesn’t compare with 
a wicker chair out on your porch. Oh, gee— Life’s 
a funny thing, isn’t it? Here I am envying you every- 
thing you’ve got and you’re envying me everything I 
have had, and you talk about the place I call hell as 
Heaven. 

Kine — Adam — why can’t we change places? 

AvaM — (startled). Change places —how do you 
mean? 

Kinc — I mean that I will go to Manouse — if you'll 
take over my family. 

ApAm — Your’re joking. 
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King — Oh, no, I am not. You’re longing for a 
family and I’m longing for a rest. 

ApAm — You mean that you’d actually leave me in 
charge of your family? 

Kinc—I mean I'll install you here as Father. 
They don’t think much of me as father — so I should 
like to let them try a new one. 

ApaM — If you will pardon me, Mr. King, I think 
that is one of the wildest ideas I ever heard. 

Kine — Not at all. It would be a liberal education 
for you—and believe me you need it. It’s really 
awful to think of a poor innocent fellow going about 
with the idea that if you want to stop women from 
being extravagant, all you need to do is drop a hint! 
You long for the touch of a woman’s hand, do you? 
You'll get it, boy, you'll get it, if you’re not darn 
careful! You’ve done a lot for me, Adam. Your 
honesty and faithfulness have helped me to make a 
large fortune — so I’d like to do something for you. 
I want to open your eyes before you’ve landed your- 
self with a wife, a mother-in-law and a couple of 
kids. 

ApAmM — But what would your family say to the 
scheme? 

Kinc — We don’t need to care what they say. I’ve 
still got one hold over my family. They all sit up on 
their hind legs and woof when I hold this little book. 
(Holds up check-book as if it were a piece of sugar 
for a poodle.) . 

ApvaM — (shocked). You rule them with a check- 
book! That isn’t right, Mr. King. 

Kino —If you can discover any other way to rule 
them, I shall be most grateful. 


Thus it is arranged that young Mr. Smith shall for 
the time being become the “ father” of the King fam- 
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ily. His word is to be law. The girls are to be given 
their regular allowances, and there will be a certain 
sum set aside for the maintenance of the home. But 
all charge accounts are to be cut off, and, as their 
father explains to them: “If Smith doesn’t approve 
your purchases all your C O D’s will be S O S’s.” 
Even Adam is a little frightened at the prospect, as 
he notes the hostility of the family when he is intro- 
duced to them. ‘“ Really, Mr. King,” he protests, “if 
they don’t want me — and it is only natural that they 
shouldn’t —” 

Kinc— Of course they don’t want you. They’d 
like a chance to do all the silly, extravagant, idiotic 
things that they can’t do while I’m here. 

Jutiz— But, Dad, Mr. Smith is a stranger. He 
doesn’t know us. 

Kine — No, and it’s a damn good thing he doesn’t. 
Mr. Smith has a very limited idea of family life. 
Hence he’s longing for it. He has a charming picture 
in his mind that 1 hope you will all help him to realize. 
It is evening, the lamps are lit, the curtains down. Fa- 
ther is sitting by the log fire with his family all about 
him. Aunt Abby is knitting, Julie and Clinton are 
playing parchesi, Uncle Horace is reading out loud 
some interesting excerpts from the Literary Digest, 
while Eva is seated at the piano playing very softly 
and sweetly that dear old melody, “ Home, Sweet 
Home.” (Says this very sweetly thru his teeth with 
an exaggerated smile.) 

ApaM — That’s very charming, indeed, but really I 
shall feel like an intruder within the sacred circle — 
After all the atmosphere of the home is hallowed, an 
alien presence might shatter its mystic charm. 

Kinc — You see! He can’t talk about a home with- 
out getting poetical (Zo ADAM) Oh, my boy, my 
boy,— what an awakening you’re going to get! 
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Eva is the only one who is the least sympathetic, and 
it is Eva to whom any impressionable young man would 
most naturally turn. “Dad deserves a vacation,” 
says she; “we have led him an awful life... . I’m 
sure Mr. Smith will make a splendid father.” 

ApaM — Thank you. Really, Miss King, if you feel 
that way about it I feel inclined to accept. Of course, 
I appreciate it’s rather a wild idea, but after all you 
will want someone to lean on. 

King — Lean on? They won’t want to Jean on you, 
pneytt sit on om ase 


ie Bi after all, fattien i you think you’d 
better go on such a long trip? 

Abby — Yes, if you want a little rest, why not let 
us all go down to White Sulphur Springs. 

CLINTON — Pious idea — 

Kinc — I’m going to South America and I’m going 
alone. 

Eva — He wants romance. Poor dear, he’s never 
had it. 

ApaM — He'll be sick of it soon enough. You don’t 
realize it, Mr. King, but you’re going to be terribly 
lonely. 

Kinc— Don’t realize it, don’t I? Why that’s the 
whole reason I’m going. All my life I’ve been long- 
ing for it. Lonely! I’m going to try to be so blame 
lonely that maybe I’ll be able to understand why a 
man is Oe fool Sue de : raise a a 


te itter Mr. Five has Bees, I’m sure Mr. 
Smith must fecl as uncomfortable as we do. 

Apam — (thoroughly abashed in the presence of the 
ladies —he hesitates — starts to speak — cannot — 
smiles — tries again) Don’t call me Mr. Smith — call 
me — Adam. 
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Eva — Oh, no. I’m going to call you “ Father.” 


Adam sinks weakly into a chair as the curtain falls, 
overcome either by the prospect of his new “job” or 
the enticingly mischievous smile with which Eva ob- 
serves him. 


ACE aE 


Ten days later James King is well on his way to 
South America and Adam Smith is comfortably in- 
stalled in the King home as substitute father —as 
comfortably installed, at least, as circumstances have 
permitted. He has been rather obviously tolerated by 
the members of his “family” and has felt consider- 
ably out of place. But he has done his best, taking 
tips from Clinton as to the way he should dress for 
dinner, and overcoming his proletarian liking for sleeve 
guards and tie-clips. Eva continues the most friendly 
of the group, but even she has not been as friendly 
as he could wish, one reason for which he learns when 
she comes to consult him about her particular problem. 
Shall she marry Lord Andrew Gordon, an affable 
Scotchman whom everyone suspects of being a fortune 
hunter, or Dr. Delamater ? 


ApAM — Good evening, Miss King. 

Eva — Miss King? That’s rather a formal way of 
addressing your daughter. 

Apam — Don’t you think we’ve had about enough of 
that father and daughter joke? 

Eva — Don’t you want me to think of you as a 
father? 


Apvam — No. 
Eva — Why not? 
Apam — Why not? Because— (He pauses and 


his courage fails him) If you think of me as a fa- 
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ther you'll begin to think of me as old—not old in 
years perhaps, but stoggy and serious. 

: Eva — No—yow’re just the thing I’ve been asking 
or. 

Apam — (eagerly) Am I really? 

Eva — Yes—a young father — one who’s not too 
old to understand my problem. 

ApvaM — Oh— (Laughs embarrassedly) I sup- 
pose, Miss King, you want to ask my advice about 
something ? 

Eva — Yes, my own father took a dislike to Andy 
on principles, so it was no use to try to talk it over 
with him. 

ApamM — Andy — you want my opinion of Lord 
Andrew? 

Eva — I’ve been trying to make up my mind which 
would make the better husband, Dr. Delamater or Lord 
Andrew. 

ApAmM — Good Heavens. Do you have to marry 
one of them? 

Eva — Well, I suppose I’ve got to marry — some- 
one. 

ApAM — I suppose — I’ve never met Dr. Delamater. 

Eva — He’s coming here tonight — they both are. 

ApaM — For an answer? 

Eva — Not exactly. You see, Lord Andrew hasn’t 
proposed as yet. 

Apam — But you know they both love you? 

Eva — Of course. Why a girl can always.tell when 
a man is in love with her. 

AvaM — Always? 

Eva — (nodding). Always. 

Apam — That opens up a new line of thought — 


Eva— ...I1 don’t think it can be very nice to 
marry anyone whose tastes and habits are on a differ- 
ent plane from your own. 
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Apam — Oh, you wouldn’t marry a man who 
(pause) —I understand— However, both the men 
you’re considering have got the right tastes and habits, 
so that doesn’t enter into your problem, does it? 

Eva — No. 

Apam — Which one do you love? 

Eva — I’m not sure that I love either — neither the 
doctor nor Andy quite fills the bill. You see, I like 
one for one thing — and the other for something else. 

Apam — I see — if you could marry them both, they 
would add up about a hundred percent. 

Eva— Yes. One to take me to a Polo Match, 
and one to take me to the Opera. Oh, you under- 
stand ? 

Apam — Oh, yes, I understand. I’ve met lots of 
ideal women — ideal fifty percent of the time. But 
if I can’t have my hundred percent girl, I don’t want 
any. 

Eva — Oh, have you found a hundred percent girl? 

Apam — I’ve carried the picture of one around with 
me a long time. She rode into my dreams when I 
was up the great river — she was just a dim phantom 
then. It’s only lately that she’s grown real to me. 
I don’t want one wotaan to go to a Polo Match with 
me, and another to sit by my side when I hear beauti- 
ful music. I want her all the time — everywhere I 
go. And most of all I want her to come home to — 
for after all it’s the thought that the woman you love 
is waiting for you there that makes ‘‘ home” the most 
beautiful word in all the languages of the world. 

Eva — Why, Father, I had no idea you were so ro- 
mantic. (She says it with a whimsical smile, not 
really meaning to tease him.) 

ApAM — Romantic? — Yes—I suppose Iam. You 
see, being alone a lot forces a chap to live on dreams. 


Adam soon faces the first family crisis. A new din- 
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ner gown arrives for Julie, C O D, and the amount 
due is $435. “C O D,” Eva explains to the puzzled 
Lord Andrew, is an Americanism meaning “ Call on 
Dad.” Adam, going over the books, knows that they 
have all overdrawn their accounts and are blithely run- 
ning into debt, just as they were accustomed to do with 
their real father. He realizes the time has come for 
him to take a stand and he frankly tells both Eva and 
Julie that he does not feel that he can pay for the 
gown. 


Eva — Julie, the Secretary of the Treasury de- 
clares our domestic government is facing a deficit. 

JULIE — Really, Mr. Smith, you mean — 

ADAM — (uncomfortably). I’m in a very awk- 
ward position, Mrs. DeWitt. That package was sent 
GO D. | 

JuLtie— Well, what is the difficulty, Mr. Smith? 
Father supplied you with funds to pay our C O D’s, 
didn’t he — 

ADAM — Yes, up to a certain amount. But he’s 
been gone only ten days and we’ve already exceeded 
our month’s allowance. 

JuLie — Then we'll have to start drawing on next 
month’s — Father grew quite used to that. (Takes 
out dress and holds tt up.) 

Lorp ANDREW — Oh, I say —that’s a rip-snorter, 
if you like! 

JuLie — A Poiret model — nobody else can combine 
colors like that. (Drapes it on herself) Isn’t it a 
poem? 

Eva — More like a song, I should say — 

JuLtiz — A song? — 

Eva — Sweet and low. (Yo Awnpy) You see, 
Julie beleives in candor. No secrets among friends, 
even where moles and freckles are concerned. 

ApamM— You say that when you exceeded one 
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month’s allowance your father would let you begin to 
draw on the next? 

JULIE — Yes. 

ApAam — Well — that was all right for him — but 
I don’t see how I can do it. You see, he limited me 
and I—I’m very sorry — 

JuL1z — Then you propose that I should send this 
dress back? 

ApAamM —I should think that would be the best solu- 
tion — yes. 

Jut1e — And what do you suggest I should wear at 
dinner tonight? 

Apam — Really I—that frock you have on looks 
very nice to me. 

JuLieE — A tea gown at dinner? 

Apam—I beg pardon. I’m afraid I’m not very 
well up on these things. 

Eva — Don’t be a chump, Julie. You know you’ve 
got a closet full of dinner gowns. 

JuLize — That’s no reason why I should be treated 
like a school girl and humiliated by having my pur- 
chases sent back. 

ApvAM — If you feel that way about it, Mrs. DeWitt, 
Tl pay it out of my own account. 

JuLtE— Oh, please don’t be so_ preposterous. 
(Swings dress to CoRINTHIA, who puts it in the box) 
Send the dress back. Tomorrow I'll take my pearls 
up.to town and pawn them. I think I can raise enough 
money to pay my bills until father returns — 

ADAM — (going to her). Oh, no— you mustn’t do 
that, Mrs. DeWitt. If we can just get together and 
see where we can save. 

JuLie— Save! You talk as if the King Rubber 
Company were on the verge of ruin — 

Lorp ANDREW — (alarmed). It isn’t, is it? 


Nor does the matter of Julie’s dinner gown end the 
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troubles of the worried father for the day. Distaste- 
ful as the task is, he suddenly discovers that he also 
is forced to discipline Eva. ‘I’m afraid,’ says she, 
by way of opening the conversation, “that dinner 
gown will rankle for sometime.” 


ApaM — I’m awfully sorry to hurt her feelings. 

Eva — Before you put that check book back, I may 
as well make my application. 

ApvaM — Certainly, how much do you _ need, 
please ? 

Eva — I think a hundred and fifty will do. We’re 
going to teach Andy to play Red Dog after dinner. 

Lorp ANDREW — I’m always very quick at picking 
up games. 

ApAM — Red Dog?— is that gambling? 

Eva— Yes. Why? Do you object to my gam- 
bling? 

Apam —I have no reason to object to your gam- 
bling, as long as your father doesn’t mind. 

Eva — Oh, I can’t say father doesn’t mind. He 
kicks up an awful fuss whenever he hears about my 
losses. Now isn’t that just like a man who gambles 
with millions in the rubber market to object to his 
children playing cards for money? 

ApAM — The King Company is forced to gamble 
in order to protect its supply of raw material, but if 
you knew what a risky business it is you wouldn’t 
wonder that your father dislikes gambling. 

Eva — Well this is an occasion where his feelings 
are spared. (Holds out hand) One hundred and 
fifty, please. 

ApaM — (miserably). I’m dreadfully sorry. 

Eva — Sorry? 

ApAam — Your father left me in charge and I prom- 
ised him I’d try and look after his home and family 
just as he would himself! 
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Eva — So because I tell you he objects to my gam- 
bling you won’t give me any money? 

ApaM —I’ll give it to you if you'll promise you 
won’t use it for that purpose. 

Eva — Well, if Julie felt like a school girl I fee! 
like an infant. 

Apam — (trying to smile). You insist on calling 
me ‘ father.’ Please don’t be annoyed the first time | 
act like one. 

Eva — No, I can appreciate a joke— even though 
it’s on myself — but when you ask me for promises 
of good behavior it is too idiotic to be even funny. 
However, praises be —I also have a pearl necklace. 
So your lesson in Red Dog is postponed merely until 
tomorrow, Andy. 

Lorp ANDREW — Right, Oh! 

Apam — Oh, please don’t take it that way, Miss 
King. I feel perfectly rotten. 

Eva — Don’t trouble to apologize. Come out on the 
terrace, Andy. (Anpy rises) And you shall tell me 
what that thing is that is weighing on your mind. 

Lorp ANprEw —I don’t know —I don’t think it 
would be quite judish to tell it while you’re in a bad 
mood. 

Eva — (sharply). Nonsense, I am in the right 
mood, if you only had sense to see it. 

ApaM — (stopping her at door). Miss King, please 
don’t go like that — I’ve been awfully clumsy. 

Eva— Why, no. You acted very conscientiously 
and creditably. It’s only that I think l’ve had about 
enough of parental authority. It’s about time I be- 
came my own mistress. 


Adam now realizes that he has reached the point in 
his parental experiment when either he must control 
the situation or acknowledge himself beaten. Both 
girls have threatened to pawn their jewels. It would 
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be perfectly simple for them to raise sufficient funds 
in that way to keep them in money until their father. 
returned. Therefore, Adam determines there shall be 
a burglary while the family is at dinner —and that 
will dispose of the pearls. About which time he is 
struck with another idea. Word is telephoned from 
the offices of the King Rubber Company that there 
has been a flurry on the stock exchange that has hit 
the King Company pretty hard. What would happen 
if it were made to appear that not only a part, but all 
of the King money had been lost? Adam is revolving 
this thought in his mind when Dr. Delamater, return- 
ing from a private conference respecting his chances 
of winning Eva away from Lord Andrew, suggests 
practically the same thing. “I’m not going to ask 
you to forbid the match,” he explains. “I’ve 
thought of a way you can get rid of this adven- 
turer. It’s pretty drastic, I admit, but then the 
case is becoming desperate and calls for a desperate 
remedy. 


Apa — All right, Doctor — prescribe — 

Dr. DeLtamMaTterR— To begin with you are Mr. 
King’s business manager— (ADAM nods) So any- 
thing you say about the business is going to be pretty 
conclusive — and then remember none of the family 
knows any more about business than a child. 

Apam —I don’t catch your drift, Doctor. 

Dr. DELAMATER— Well, I see by the paper that 
there’s been quite a flurry in the rubber market to- 
day — 

ou — Flurry hardly describes it. 

Dr. DeLemMATER— Mr. King was known to be a 
large speculator. 

Apam — Yes — 

Dr. DELEMATER — Why not announce privately to 
the family that Mr. King is ruined? 
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Apam — Eh? 

Dr. DreLaMATER— Eva will of course tell the 
Scotchman that she is penniless and as he is penniless 
too, he’ll be forced to show his real colors and back 
out as gracefully as he can. (Dr. DELAMATER stops 
and looks at ADAM to see how he likes the idea.) 

Apam — (slowly). You know, Doctor — it’s a 
darn funny thing that you should propose this. 

Dr. DELAMATER — (surprised). Yes— why? 

ApaM — (after a second’s pause). Because Mr. 
King really zs ruined. 

Dr. DELAMATER — Eh— WHAT? 

Apam — That little flurry you spoke about has 
wiped him out clean. 

Dr. DELAMATER— But, good God, man, do you 
mean to say that with a business like Mr. King’s — 
it’s — impossible. 

_ ADAM — Seems so to me, too—TI just can’t realize 
if. 

Dr. DeELAMATER-— Why, I’d always understood 
King was worth millions. And you stand there and 
tell me he’s lost everything? 

Apam — I’m afraid it’s going to be an awful shock 
to the family. 

Dr. DELAMATER— SHOCK? I should say it is a 
shock! (A soft chime is heard off, the Doctor starts) 
What’s that? 

Apam — Oh, that’s the dinner gong. I thought I 
wouldn’t tell them till after dinner. It would be a 
shame to spoil their appetites. 

Dr. DELAMATER — Yes, of course —I’d better slip 
out before they come down —I couldn’t talk to them 
now as if nothing had happened. (Looks around) 
All this gone — just think of it! What will they do? 

Apam — Well, Doctor, I suppose Miss King will 
marry a man who can look after her. 
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Dr. DELAMATER — Yes — yes — she’s an awfully at- 
tractive girl. Of course some fellow is bound to come 
along. 

ApAM — (turning his head rather quickly). To 
come along? 

Dr. DELAMATER — (a trifle embarrassed). Oh— 
er — when you tell them please say that if there’s any- 
thing on earth I can do to send for me. 

ApamM — Thank you, Doctor! 

Dr. DeELAMATER— And that check for my bill — 
I shall tear it up. 

Apam — How good of you. 

Dr. DELAMATER — I only wish I could do more but 
— (Confidentially) My income is much smaller than 
people suppose — 

ApaM — Well —there’s just one bright side to this 
thing. 

Dr. DELAMATER — Yes, what’s that? 

ApamM — Miss Eva will be quite safe from fortune 
hunters. (He looks at the Doctor meaningfully, as 
the latter makes an embarrassed eit.) 


It was while the family was still at dinner that the 
wall safes in both Eva’s and Julie’s rooms were pried 
open and their jewels extracted, but the girls did not 
discover their loss for some time. 


An hour later, after dinner, the family is entertain- 
ing itself in the drawing-room. Eva has just an- 
nounced her engagement to Lord Andrew and Julie 
has gone upstairs to start a list of those socially 
eligible for invitations to an announcement party, 
when the substitute father walks in upon his home 
circle. He is plainly disturbed and anxious, and this 
leads them to inquire the cause. It is quite evident 
that he has an unpleasant announcement to make. 
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ApvaM — I’ve been trying to muster up courage to 
tell you —I even put these clothes on so as to give 
myself another reason for delay—but it’s no use 
stalling any longer. You’ve got to know. 

Eva — (really alarmed). Why, Mr. Smith, you 
don’t — 

Uncite Horace— (breaking in). Your father’s 
boat has gone down, just what I dreamed this after- 
noon. 

Apvam — No, Mr. King is all right. That is to say 
—he’s safe and well. 

Uncte HoracE—Go on, then. Explode your 
bomb and bury our fragments. 

Apam — My dear people — Mr. King is ruined. 

Att — (Eva rises). Ruined? 

Abby — (speaking on same cue). Did he say 
ruined? 

CLINTON — (speaking above the omnes). Not 
really ruined? (There is a moment's hushed silence 
— Apvam nods his head slowly.) 

Axsy — It’s incredible! Fantastic! 

Lorp ANDREW —lI say, does “ruined” mean the 
same thing here that it does in England? 

Apam — Yes, I mean financially ruined. 

Eva — But how—how could it happen? Surely, 
he can’t suddenly — Why he’s been gone only ten 
days. 

ApAaM — The Brazilian Government placed an em- 
bargo on rubber shipments — that means a nation-wide 
shortage on raw material. This afternoon prices 
soared to the skies. The King Company is carrying 
a tremendous short account and that account has got 
to be covered if it takes every dollar. (Eva goes 
above chair L.) 

Lorp ANpRew — Every dollar? 

Ciinton — But look here, Brazil has no right to do 
this to us. 
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Lorp ANDREW — No, I say, can’t we get the good 
old U. S. A. to send some battleships? That’s what 
we always do in England. 

Eva — Have you sent for father? 

ApaM — No, he’s probably way up the river by this 
time, and he won’t hear of it till he reaches Manouse. 

Assy — Does it mean that everything is gone? 
(ApaM nods his head) His private fortune? 

ApvaM — I’m afraid there is no private fortune; it 
is all in the business. Perhaps we can save the home. 
I’m going to try. But it can’t be kept up. We've got 
to rent it. 

Uncte Horace — Rent it? 

Ciinton — Good God! 

UncLe Horace — Then where the devil are we go- 
ing to live? 

ApaM — That’s the problem we’ve got to face. 

Axspy — Well, there’s only one thing to do— we'll 
just have to wait till Mr. King comes back. 


Apam — You actually propose to sit down and fold 
your hands until Mr. King gets back to earn your liv- 
ing for you? 

CiLintTon — Well, if we don’t know how to earn one 
ourselves? 

ApaM — You'll have to do like other people, Mr. 
DeWitt, and find out how. Mr. King is over fifty 
years old. All his life he has worked for his fam- 
ily — for you. He has supported you — made a beau- 
tiful home for you—a home that none of you appre- 
ciate because you’ve never had to do without it. He’s 
given you education, food, clothes,— everything you 
asked for within reason— and a great deal that was 
out of reason. And now, after years of office drudg- 
ery, of fighting and struggling for you, are you going 
to ask him to start in all over again—at his age — 
with a family hanging around his neck? 
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Eva — Of course we’re not, Mr. Smith! Though 
I don’t blame you for thinking us quite capable of it. 

Apam —I beg your pardon. I had no right to talk 
to you that way. After all, I’m only an outsider. 

Eva — We'll be glad if you won’t consider your- 
self an outsider — You see, we’re a dreadfully help- 
less crowd, and we shall need someone with business 
experience to advise us. 

Apam — (goes to Eva). That’s what I want to do. 
I’m tremendously fond of your father. I’ve been with 
him ever since I was a kid and he’s been so damned 
white to me — 


There is little time to consider what’s to be done 
before Julie arrives with the news of the jewel rob- 
bery — and that is the last straw. They might have 
lived some time on what the jewels would have 
brought, as Clinton sadly suggests, but— Well, there 
seems to be nothing to do but for them all to go to 
work. It is a terrible thought, but they must make 
the best of it. It is Clinton’s suggestion that they 
look over the “ Help Wanted” and “ Business Oppor- 
tunity’ ads in the newspapers, which they do, with 
the result that Uncle Horace decides to become an 
insurance agent and Clinton purposes to take a new 
line of ‘‘ snappy clothes ” into the small towns. When 
it comes Eva’s turn to choose Adam becomes some- 
what excited. ‘‘The only job that I can find that 
doesn’t need previous experience,” she admits, “is a 
shop assistant. I shall make a try for that.” 


ApAm — Oh, great Scott—no! I can’t let you do 
that — I mean you mustn’t do that. 

Eva — Why not? 

ApAM — Because you musn’t. You don’t realize 
oS it would be like —to stand behind a counter all 

ay. 
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Eva — Well, if other girls can do it, I can. 

ApAM — No, no, wait a minute. Tell me, doesn’t 
your father own an old place over in New Jersey? 

Eva — Yes — he’s kept it out of sentiment. It’s the 
place where he spent his boyhood. 

ApamM — Why couldn’t we turn it into a chicken 
farm? 

Eva — I believe there are chickens there now. 

ApAM —I mean on a large scale. For instance — 
special brands of eggs for invalids — packed in fancy 
boxes and delivered by express. And honey the same 
way. Have little jars shaped like a bee hive. You 
and Mrs. DeWitt could run it. It would be better 
than taking some ill-paid job as a secretary or com- 
panion. 

Eva — What a splendid idea! 

JuLig — Yes, isn’t it. And I know all about bees 
since I read that book of Maeterlinck’s. Oh, Clinnie. 
Have you read Maeterlinck’s “ Life of the Bee”? So 
fascinating — And the part about the Queen Bee 
and her young lover is deliciously risque. Poor dear, 
just like Cleopatra, she always murders him after the 
honeymoon. 

Apam — Really with your acquaintance to help get 
the thing started we could make a go of it. 


It is thus decided that Eva and Julie will go to the 
farm and that Adam will board with them, build 
chicken coops on Sundays and sort of look after the 
business. details. Aunt Abby decides to take a posi- 
tion as housekeeper and companion, until the bee and 
chicken enterprise is well under way. Which makes 
a place for everybody but Lord Andrew. Naturally, 
everyone expected with the King money gone his lord- 
ship would fade away, but as it transpires he is not 
that sort of a fortune hunter at all. “I say, look 
here,” says he to Eva, “I’m going to make a confesh. 
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I came over here to America with the idea of marry- 
ing money. That’s true— absolutely. But I’ve found 
out tonight that the money hasn’t a dashed thing to do 
with the way I feel about you.” 

Eva — Why, Andy, that’s very nice of you, but — 

Lorp ANDREW — So if good old Smith will help me 
I’m going to be naturalized and settle down in Amer- 
ica an—an—an— and get a job. 

ApaAM and Eva—A job? 

Lorp ANDREW — (a trifle anxiously). Yes, you 
won't think any the less of me for working, will you? 
And of course, I’ll have to drop the title — 

Eva — Andy, you’re a dear! 

Apam — (holding out his hand). Put it there, old 
man. I’ll never say a word against the Scotch as 
long as I live. 

Lorp AnpREW — Thank you. 


Eva — But — one minute, Andy — your family — 
surely they are counting on you? 

Lorp ANDREw — To bring home an heiress? Yes, 
I suppose they are. But then I’ve been a sore disap- 
pointment to my family from the very first. Will you 
believe it, they had it all planned out to christen me 
Victoria and marry me to a Duke. 


When Adam finds himself alone he decides to make 
way with the “loot.” He can’t go around with several 
thousand dollars’ worth of pearls in his pocket, so he 
thinks he will hide them in some good place — perhaps 
back of the books. He takes an envelope from the 
desk and is just dropping the pearls into it when Eva 
re-enters the room and sees him. She is surprised — 
not to say shocked, but all she can say is: “I don’t 
understand.” 


ApaM — (head down). It is quite simple, Miss 
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King. JI am the man who took those jewels. (Holds 
them in his hand). 

Eva — Yes, but why — 

ApamM — Those jewels mean you don’t have to work 
—none of you. You can live on the money they fetch 
until your father gets back, and starts in again. (He 
hands the jewels to her, she takes them mechanically.) 

Eva — Those jewels would be a big help to Dad; 
you want us to keep them and give them to him. 
That’s it, isn’t it? . 

Apvam — It will be great if you can. 

Eva —Can. Of course we can. (Offers them to 
him —he does not take them) Take them back, I 
won't say a word to the others. 

ApAM — You mean that? 

Eva —I suppose we may have rather a hard time 
at first. It would be a temptation if they know we 
still had these. 

ApAm — Yourre splendid. 

Eva — Oh, no, but we’ll see if the Kings can’t go 
thru like Andy did. (ApbaAm takes the jewels) -Good- 
night — Father. 

Apam — I am glad I am something to you. 

Eva — I didn’t say it that time to tease you, I just 
want to tell you how grateful I am for all you’ve done 
for me — for us — 

Apam —“‘ Me” was right. 

Eva — You’ve been— what was your expression? 
—‘“ damned white.” 


She turns and leaves the room as the curtain falls. 


Aer Lt 


Thanksgiving day, three months later. The King 
family, represented by its present and prospective 
members, is reassembling at the King farm in New 
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Jersey for a celebration dinner. The “Queen Bee” 
honey and chicken business is booming; Clinton has 
made a success as a salesman of nifty clothes for 
nifty lads; Uncle Horace is the most persistently suc- 
cessful of insurance agents; Aunt Abby has married 
an aged widower with gout and a fortune, for whom 
she had been keeping house, and Lord Andrew has be- 
come the most popular riding master in New York. 
Adam is quite well satisfied with the way everything 
has worked out. He is even becoming reconciled to 
the thought of Eva’s marrying Lord Andrew, though 
he finds that the hardest feature of the situation to 
accept. This Thanksgiving morning he is painting the 
coop that is to be sent to the poultry show with the 
prize Dorkings. Eva, carrying a glass bowl of corn- 
meal for the chickens, and a big red apple for Eva, 
spies him as she comes from the house. 


Eva — Don’t tell me it’s all done? 

Apam — Yes, I got up and finished it early this 
morning. J was the man with the hammer that you 
were cursing for waking you. 

Eva —I didn’t hear you. 

ApaM— No! Well of course I tried to hammer 
softly. 

Eva — Nonsense. I'll bet I was up before you. I 
took a little holiday and went riding with Andy. 

Apam — (trying to be airy about it). Must have 
been a perfect morning for horse-back riding. 

Eva — It was lovely. The air like crystal and that 
nice woody smell that comes in late fall. Do you 
know I really love this place, Adam. And our funny 
little gray house makes me understand what you used 
to mean when you talked with so much feeling about 
a home. 

Apam — Yes, it’ll be nice to look back at this time 
we've all spent here together. 


\ 
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Eva — Look back? 

i nm —Andy is doing pretty well now, isn’t 
ef 

Eva — (running her fingers thru the chicken food) 
He’s getting on. 

ApAM — Well, when is it going to be? (His at- 
tempt of carelessness is over done.) 

Eva — When is what going to be— Oh, the wed- 
ding, you mean? 

ApaM — Uh—huh! (Whistles and regards his 
painting thru half closed eyes.) 

Eva — Oh, not for a long time yet. 

ApaM — But isn’t he getting pretty anxious? I 
know if I loved a girl I simply couldn’t wait for the 
day when—I could really call her mine. 

Eva — Jf you loved? I thought you told me once 
that you had found the woman you’d always dreamed 
of? Your hundred-percent girl you called her. 

Apam — Did I say that? 

Eva — Yes, but maybe she turned out not to be a 
hundred-percent after all. 

ApaM—No. She turned out even better than I 
expected. Too good. 

Eva — Too good? 

Apam — Too good for me. 

Eva — (shaking her head). I don’t believe that. 

ApAm — Yes, I think even you’d have to admit it 
if you knew her as I know her —and saw just how 
splendid she is. 

Eva — (piqued — she heedlessly spills the chicken 
food as she runs her fingers thru it). And does this 
female paragon realize that you think so highly of 
her? 

ApaM — (painting away). No, sir —I should say 
not— Oh, no—and what’s more, she never will. 
(Eva gives him a look but he doesw’t see it.) 

Eva — Too bad. Have a bite of my apple, Adam? 
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And the unwary Adam takes quite as generous a 
bite as his ancient ancestor gobbled up in Eden, just 
as Lord Andrew himself appears on the scene man- 
fully shouldering a bag of meal he has brought in from 
the village for the “ jolly old poultry.” Lord Andrew 
is growing a little impatient, too, at being constantly 
put off by Eva whenever he suggests an early mar- 
riage. He can’t altogether understand it— until an 
observing member of the family helps to open his eyes. 
Can’t he see that Adam is head over heels in love with 
Eva, and Eva in love with him? No, he can’t, dash 
it, all:’:He can’'t-. And before he has much ‘of, a 
chance to try James King appears suddenly on the 
scene and everything else is forgotten. His return 
from South America is what he intended it should be, 
a complete surprise. But—‘ what on earth are my 
family doing out here in this God-forsaken spot?” 
he promptly demands. 


ApAM — Raising chickens. 

Kine — Raising what? 

ApAmM — Chickens. Oh, they love it here —the 
peace and quiet are wonderful. 

Kinc — Peace and quiet — don’t you ever say those 
words to me again. 

ApAmM — Why, what’s the matter? 

Kinc — I’ve had enough peace and quiet to last me 
a life time. I want my family. 

ApAM — I told you so. 

Kinc — Oh, shut up—TI’m trying to grasp this 
thing — I came back expecting to find my whole fam- 
ily on Long Island raising hell and I find them in New 
Jersey raising chickens. 


Adams leaves Mr. King while he goes in search of 
the family, that they may welcome their father home. 
When they assemble and the greetings are over, they 
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try to make him understand the situation. He may 
not know it but he is a ruined man. Adam will tell 
him the details when he comes and he will understand 
that when the blow fell there was nothing else for 
them to do. 


CLINTON — (swaggering a bit). Well, of course we 
could have sat down and cabled for you to come back 
and work for us, but that never even suggested itself 
to us. 

UncLe Horace — (stoutly). I should say not. 

Eva — Wait till you hear what we’ve all done. 
You'll be proud of us. Why these past three months 
we've actually saved three times as much as we spent. 

Kinc — (looks from Eva to JuLie dumbfounded). 
Poor old Rip Van Winkle! I know just how he felt. 

JuLieE— So you see if you need any help, Dad. 
Weve got some money to give you for a change. 

Kinc— Good Heavens! You're all talking as if 
I’d gone broke. 

JuLieE — Well so you have, dear. 

Eva — That’s the reason that we — 

Kina — Broke. I’m broke? Say, is this whole 
thing a joke? 

CLtinton — (to Horace). Poor old Father. He 
doesn’t realize what has happened to him. 

Horace — Of course, tropical heat. (Taps fore- 
head.) 

JuLie — Father, dear, have you forgotten what hap- 
pened ten days after you left us? 

Eva— The Brazilian embargo on rubber ship- 
ments! 

JuLie — And the way the rubber shares jumped. 

Ciinton — You had sold short and of course you 
had to cover. 

UncLe Horace — Even though it took the last dol- 


far: 


Cal 
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Kinc— My last dollar? Nonsense! I only lost 
about seventy thousand in that little rubber panic. 

JuLie — (surprised). Seventy thousand? 

CLiinton — (whisper hoarsely to Horace). I dare 
say that’s what Adam let him think. 

Kinc — You mean that something has happened to 
the business that I haven’t been told about? 

Eva — Adam almost cried when he broke the news 
to us. 

Jutie — And he spoke so beautifully of you and of 
how you had always worked for us. 

King —I see what has happened. They made a 
mess of things down at the office — Adam and that 
fellow Russell. I was a fool to go away and trust 
a tricky business to a couple of underlings. 


So, that’s it. The business ruined and knowledge of 
it kept from him by his general manager! Where is 
Adam? The last anyone had seen of him he was rid- 
ing toward the station. And there is a train for New 
York at a quarter to one! But Eva will not listen 
to such silly suspicions. They may all think what they 
like, but she will stake her life on Adam. None of 
the others are ready to share her trust, however. The 
elder King doesn’t believe Adam is dishonest, but he 
does believe he has made a mess of the rubber busi- 
ness and is trying to cover his tracks. Which re- 
minds Lord Andrew that when he was investigating 
the jewel burglary he had found one of Adam’s sleeve 
garters in Julie’s room. And when he told Adam 
about it he blushed. It’s true, admits Eva. Adam 
did take the jewelry. She had known that all the 
time. But he had a “ splendid motive ” for it. 


Eva — I don’t understand about the failure or whose 
fault it was that Dad’s business was smashed, but 
after it had happened Adam knew that we would never 
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go to work if we had those pearls to sell, so he stole 
them. 

Kinc — And you knew about it? 

Eva — Yes I knew. 
ge Te tay did you manage to keep a secret like 
that! 

Eva—And do you realize Adam took all that 
trouble just for us. Look at us! What were we when 
father went away? A lot of worthless idle wasters. 
And look at us now! He has given us self respect. 
He has shown us there is more fun in working and 
earning money than there is in spending it. He’s fine, 
and no matter how things look — whatever you may 
say, nothing can break my faith in him. 


And then Adam comes in. He had been to town to 
get more paint. He laughs at their surprise at seeing 
him. “Oh, I see, you thought now your real father 
had come back it was time for me to abdicate. What 
do you think of my chicken coop, Mr. King?” 


Kinc — Smith, my family have just been telling me 
that the King Company has gone to the devil. 

Apam — Oh yes, bad business isn’t it? 

Kinc — Very bad. 

ApAm — But on the other hand the Bee and Chicken 
Industry is thriving. 

Kinc — Tell me straight out, how did it happen? 
You must have been gambling with futures. 

ApAM — Yes, sir, 1 was. 

UncLe Horace — Oh, perhaps I had better take 
down his confession in shorthand. 

ApAaM — Only it wasn’t rubber futures I was gam- 
bling with — but human futures— the futures of all 
these people here. 

Kinc— Yes, if you have ruined me— you have 
ruined them. 
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Apam — Ruined them? Good Heavens, look at 
them! Are they ruined? Look at Uncle Horace — 
why he has even learned shorthand, isn’t that marvelous 
—and look at my daughters — your daughters — our 
daughters —aren’t you proud of them? As a busi- 
ness man and a captain of industry you’re a marvel, 
but as a father you’re simply not in it with me. 

Kinc— (realizing the truth). Do you mean to 
say — 

ApAM — Yes, the story of the ruin was a fake. 
You are still rich and can support them all as a crowd 
of spongers (they all resent this) if they will let you, 
but I miss my guess if they do. 

Ciinton — To think this man faked up the whole 
story of the ruin just to make us work. Good God! 

ApvAmM — That’s it. 

Juiz — Wasn’t that a cute idea? 

Kine — I can see why you did it, but I’m darned if 
I can see how you did it. 

ApAM — Well, I had to take the office into my con- 
fidence. 


It is all over now, but the understanding between 
Adam and Eva. Lord Andrew makes that possible, 
by confessing that he has discovered they do really 
love each other. “I’ve just been watching you both, 
and I’ve noticed a few things.” 


Eva — You noticed? Oh, no. Andy, you dear old 
silly — you couldn’t notice anything of that sort. Not 
any more than Adam could. 

ApAM — Eh? How’s that? 

Annoy — It —It’s true enough —isn’t it? (Eva 
nods her head “yes”) Then that’s settled — it’s 
been deuced well worth while knowing you and being 
one of the family. 

Eva — You'll always be that Andy, dear. 
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Anpy — Congrats, Adam, old boy an’— an’ all that 
sort of thing. (Starts into house, turns again in door- 
way) I say that turkey smells devilish good. (Goes 
in whistling with an attempt at jauntiness.) 

Eva — (pause — looking after him). Isn’t he a 
dear? 

Apvam — Eva —(he breaks off). 

Eva — Yes — Adam? 

ApvamM — I don’t know what to say — it — it doesn’t 
seem possible. 

Eva — Maybe you don’t love me. Do you? Or 
don’t you? . 

ApamM — Oh, Eva — there aren’t any words to tell 
you. (He now finds the courage to hold her in his 
arms and is about to kiss her.) 

Eva —Father ? 

ApvaM — (thinking she means Mr. Kine, jumps 
back). Where? 

Eva — No, dear—not daddy. (Takes his hands 
— “helping him out”) It’s you that I’m calling that 
— don’t you like the name? 

Apam — Oh, gee, I forgot. 

Eva— Then I'll tell you something —I_ think 
maybe — after we’re married we'll be like good old- 
fashioned country folk—and Ill always call you 
“father.” (She says it slowly, he holds her closer and 
kisses her — one long kiss). 

Uncie Horace — (at the window with a turkey 
bone in his hand). Say, if you don’t hurry, there’ll 
be nothing left for you but the neck —I say the neck. 
(He sees the situation). OH-H!! 


(Curtain) 


“CLARENCE? 


An American Comedy in Four Acts. 
By Booth Tarkington. 


“ CLARENCE ” was produced at the Hudson The- 
ater, New York, Saturday evening, September 20, and 
achieved an immediate popular success. It is written 
in a spirit of what, for lack of a better classification, 
may be termed “high farce.” It relates the experience 
of a young entomologist who, having served as a 
drafted man in the American army, seeks employment 
in New York after his discharge. After several days 
of patient waiting he succeeds in making his way into 
the inner offices of Henry Wheeler, the “ president of 
an impressive financial institution with offices on the top 
floor of the institution’s building in Nassau Street, 
New York.” 

The opening of the play finds the Wheeler family 
rather seriously upset, and Mr. Wheeler much con- 
cerned with the straightening out of its domestic tan- 
gles. Mrs. Wheeler, his second wife, much younger 
than he and entirely superficial, is nursing a growing 
jealousy of Violet Pinney, a youthful and attractive 
governess employed to look after Cora Wheeler. Cora, 
a sweet, but self-willed child “about 16,” fancies her- 
self deeply in love with Hubert Stem, a middle-aged 
grass widower. “ Bobby” Wheeler, a budding Tark- 
ington adolescent of the Willie Baxter type, is just 
home after having been “fired” from his third school, 
and, having forcibly kissed Della, the housemaid, finds 
himself seriously entangled in an “ affair.” 

The opening scene is played in the ante-room of the 
Wheeler offices beginning with the entrance of Wheeler, 
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Sr. He consults his secretary, Mrs. Martyn, concern- 
ing his engagements for the day. 

WHEELER — Have I appointments with any of those 
people waiting? 

Mrs. Martyn — No; I haven’t made any appoint- 
ments at all for you this morning. At one o’clock you 
go to Mr. Milly’s lunch for the Secretary of the In- 
terior; you have a directors’ meeting at three . . . the 
Unity . . . and the Pitch Pine consultation at three- 
thirty. Mr. Lindsay and Mr. Vance will do for all 
the people in the ante-rooms. Except one, perhaps. 

WHEELER — Who’s that? 

Mrs. Martyn —It’s a soldier who . 

WHEELER— In a private’s uniform... rather a 
sickly-looking fellow? 

Mrs. Martyn — Yes. 

WHEELER — I noticed him waiting out there yester- 
day too. 

Mrs. Martyn — They sent him to Mr. Vance, but 
he wouldn’t tell what he wanted; said he had to see 

ou. Of course Mr. Vance told him that was impos- 
sible; he didn’t even have a letter of introduction. 

WHEELER — Oh, well, he’s a soldier; see what he 
wants. 

Mrs. Martyn — Very well. 

WHEELER — It’s possible my daughter ana her gov- 
erness, Miss Pinney, will come to town this morning to 
see me. Miss Pinney spoke to me just as I was leaving 
the house, and I understood her to say — I’m not just 
sure I caught her meaning — (His manner 1s the least 
bit confused) — She spoke in a low voice, for some 
reason... 

Mrs. Martyn — Your daughter did? 

WHEELER— No. My daughter’s governess — uh — 
Miss Pinney. I understood her to say that she wanted 
to see me in private . . . I think she meant she wanted 
to talk with me about my daughter. 
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Mrs. Martyn — I understand. 

WHEELER—I think she implied that she and my 
daughter might come in town and turn up here at the 
OInce™.. : 

Mrs. Martyn — I'll look out for them. 


Mr. Wheeler’s surmise that he will be followed by 
certain members of his family is entirely correct. He 
has no sooner retired to his private office than Mrs. 
Wheeler herself appears. She has heard something 
of Miss Pinney’s intention of coming to the office, and 
though she is prideful of the fact that she never, never 
interferes with her husband’s business, she believes it 
just as well to keep a watch on his movements when he 
isn’t concentrating. 

Mrs. Wheeler is followed by ‘“ Bobby.” “He is 
hovering on the elder side of 16,” explains Mr. Tark- 
ington. ‘ His hair is to the mode of New York, ac- 
cording to the interpretation of his years, and so is his 
costume, which includes an overcoat. He also wears 
a pair of pale spats, too large for his shoes —he is 
strongly conscious of them at times, and also of a large 
hook-handled cane, too long for him. He removes his 
hat at sight of Mrs. Martyn. At all times he is deathly 
serious; and speaks quickly; when he doesn’t stammer. 
THIS: TS BOBBY? 

“ Bobby ” is anxious to avoid a meeting with his 
father, but eager to effect a meeting with Violet Pinney, 
who happens to be his latest passion. ‘“* Have they been 
here yet?” he demands of Mrs. Martyn, and in reply 
to her query as to whom he means he continues: 


Bossy — Why, my sister Cora and— (Suddenly 


gulps) ... look! I mean my sister Cora and... 
(Gulps again) ... and Violent. I don’t mean Vio- 
lent .. . (Hurrying on in helpless confusion, but with 


abysmal gravity) Listen; I mean her and Cora. 
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Look; I mean Cora and Miss Pinney. Miss Pinney. 
Cora’s governess, Miss Pinney. 

Mrs. Martyn—WNo. They haven’t been here. 

Bossy — Well, they’ll be here pretty soon then. I 
don’t want my father to know I’m here if it’s con- 
venient. We haven’t got along too well lately and 
besides I took his spats. Look, do you suppose he’ll 
care? He’s never had ’em on; I don’t think he likes to 
wear ’em. It’s right, isn’t it? I mean you don’t haf 
to be very old to wear spats, do you? 

Mrs. Martyn — Oh, I don’t think so. 

Bossy — Look; they haven’t gone out in New York, 
have they? I been away at school for practik’ly a life- 
time; and I haven’t had a good chance yet to see what 
they’re wearing. 

Mrs. Martyn —I didn’t know you were interested 
in “what they’re wearing.” The last time I saw 
VOU sis 3 

Bossy — Well, I said that was about a lifetime ago! 
Look; I used to go around like a scarecrow, but you 
can’t do that all the time because, look; why how do 
you look if you do? Do you think it’s right to carry 
a stick over your arm like this? With shammy gloves? 
Or do you think you ought to kind of lean on it? 

Mrs. Martyn — (gravely). Oh, Id lean on it. 

Bossy — (nervously). Look; I think a single eye- 
glass may be all right, but look, I think it’s kind of silly 
to wear one, don’t you? 

Mrs. Martyn —I suppose it all depends. 

Bossy — Look; I guess it wouldn’t be any harm to 
own one, would it? Another thing I was goin’ to ask 
somebody, well f’r instance s’pose, I found a lense that 
dropped out of a pair of somebody’s spectacles, listen ; 
Do you think it would! damage your eyes if you had 
a hole put in it for a string and kind of practised with 
itin your own room? What I mean; look, if you don’t 
wear it all the time it wouldn’t damage your eyes any, 
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would it? I guess it wouldn’t look too well to have it 
on when — well, look, what I mean . 

The arrival of Cora and her governess precipitates 
the first of the scenes indicating the domestic inhar- 
mony prevailing at the Wheelers’. At sight of Miss 
Pinney Bobby is visibly flustered. Sister Cora, how- 
ever, is only amused. 

Cora— What do you mean calling Miss Pinney 
“ Violet”? You’ve only known her these four days 
since you got fired from this last school, and cer- 
tainly. + *% 

Bossy — You show a little delicacy, please! (With 
emotion to VioLET) Vio-Violent ... Violet... I 
only ask you to show me at least this much considera- 
tion that you would certainly observe to a mere — dog! 

VioLet — I’m not going to speak to your father 
about you at all, Mr. Wheeler. 

Cora —* Mister”? Wheeler! Miss Pinney, do call 
the child “ Bobby”! 

Boppy — Haven’t you got any sense at all? 

Mrs. Martyn — He will see you and Cora now, 
Miss Pinney. 

VioLeET —I wanted to see him alone first. 

Mrs. Martyn — That’s all right, I’m sure. 

VioLtet — Thank you. 

(Cora goes across to the door L. and listens.) 

Bossy — (bitterly). That’s a woman’s honor, that 
is! Eavesdropping! 

Cora — Door’s too thick to hear, anyhow. That’s 
papa’s stick. The idea of a child of your age — oh! 
(Shouting) Look! (Pointing) Those are papa’s 
spats too! Well, aren’t you ashamed of yourself! 

Bossy — You ’tend to your own petty affairs. 

Cora — Golly! I wish they were petty! She’s 
come to tell papa on me! 

Bossy — What about? 

Cora — You ’tend to your own petty affairs. 


\ 
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Bossy — Whyn’t she discipline you herself? 

Cora — She thinks I’m getting so dissolute some- 
thing in the father line has to be done. She’ll get into 
a scrape all right. 

Bossy — How will she? 

Cora — Mama’ll have a fit if she finds out about her 
coming here to papa’s office. 

Bogssy — Why will she? 

Cora — School boys needn’t ask too many questions. 

Bossy — I’m not a school boy! 

Cora — No; that’s so! Bobby, what did they fire 
you for? Papa wouldn’t tell me. 

Bossy —I want to know why will Miss Pinney get 
in a scrape. 

Cora — Oh — Mama thinks Miss Pinney’s too young 
and pretty to be a governess, anyhow! 

Bossy — What you talkin’ about? 

Cora — Of course /’m not goin’ to tell Mama we 
made this secret excursion to tell on me and discuss 
how my character’s to be saved... but when she 
finds out . . . whoopee! 


The entrance of Clarence is effective. Mrs. Martyn, 
thinking to avoid the confusion of the outer room, asks 
him to step into the inner office. “ The soldier sham- 
bles in slowly, his hat in his hand,” according to the 
author’s instructions. ‘‘ He is very sallow; his hair is 
in some disorder; he stoops, not only at the shoulders, 
but from the waist, sagging forward, and, for a time to 
the left side; then, for a time, to the right; his legs 
‘give’ slightly at the knees, and he limps, somewhat 
vaguely. He wears the faded, old, shabby khaki uni- 
form of a private of the Quartermaster’s Department, 
and this uniform was a bad misfit for him when it was 
new. A large pair of spectacles shield his blinking 
eyes; his hands are brown; and altogether he is an 
unimposing figure. Cora watches him closely as he 
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comes down C. and stands, turning the rim of his army 
hat in his hands with an air of patience. He seems un- 
aware of anybody, and continues so throughout the 
next speeches. This is CLARENCE.” 


Mrs. MartyN —I am Mr. Wheeler’s secretary .. . 

Cora — She’s papa’s confidential secretary. It’s 
just the same as talking to papa. 

Mrs. Martyn — We didn’t want to keep you wait- 
ing any longer, when there’s no opportunity .. . 

Cora — (interrupting her impulsively, but not un- 
sympathetically). What makes you sag so much to 
one side? 

CLARENCE— (Turning his head to look at her 
solemnly). It’s my liver! 

Cora — (blankly). Oh! 

Mrs. Martyn — You see Mr. Wheeler himself can’t 
see everybody; and as you haven’t even a letter to him, 
wouldn’t it be the simplest thing for you to state your 
business to me? 

CLARENCE— Wuw... Well ...I1 haven’t any 
business . . . exactly. 

Mrs. Martyn — Well, your desires, then. 

CLARENCE — Well —I thought I’d better see him. 

Mrs. Martyn — Have you ever met Mr. Wheeler? 

CLARENCE — Not — not yet. 

Mrs. Martyn — Of course we want to show con- 
sideration to any soldier . . . (As she speaks she takes 
a note-book and a fountain pen from a drawer of the 
desk) What is your name, please? 

CLARENCE — Clarence Smum. (He does not actu- 
ally say “smum.’ This word represents Mrs. Mar- 
TYN’S impression of what she hears. His voice dis- 
appears casually, as it were, during the pronunciation 
of his surname, though he pronounces “ Clarence” dis- 
tinctly enough.) 
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Cora —I do think . . . Clarence is a poetic name! 
Some people don’t, but I think it is. 

Mrs. Martyn— Clarence what, please? (Cora 
after blurring CLARENCE’s reply by speaking at the 
same time as CLARENCE, she continues the thought of 
the preceding speech.) 

Cora — There used to be Dukes of Clarence in his- 
tory, you know — very wealthy people that the king 
drowned in a barrel of cider or something. There 
could hardly be a nicer name than Clarence no matter 
what people say. Were you in the war? 

CLARENCE — I was in the — army. 

Bossy — (sternly in a low voice). You don’t know 
him. 

CorA — It’s right to speak to soldiers. Isn’t it? 

CLARENCE — If you . . . don’t mind . . . what they 
Saye... back. 

Cora — (to Bossy). J told you. 

Mrs. Martyn. Now, if you please, Mister . 

CLARENCE — Well, I thought I’d better see him. 

Mrs. Martyn —lIf you’re looking for a position, 
I’m sorry, we’ve taken on more returned soldiers, 
really, than we have places for. It would only waste 
your own time... 

CLARENCE — Well —I thought I’d better — 

Mrs. Martyn —I know Mr. Wheeler would never 
decline to see you, but — your first opportunity, even 
for a few minutes wouldn’t come until about Wednes- 
day of next week. 

Cora — Oh, yes, it could! When Miss Pinney gets 
through telling about me in there, Pll cheerfully give 
this soldier my time with papa! 

Mrs. Martyn — My dear, that wouldn’t... 

Cora — Why, yes, it would. It’d be the best thing 
that could happen for everybody! (Determineaiy) I 
atchally insist on it, Mrs. Martyn. (To Crar- 
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ENCE) It’s all right. Why don’t you sit down? 
CLARENCE — (solemnly). I will. 


The children are greatly interested in Clarence as a 
soldier, their curiosity intensified by their habit of look- 
ing upon all men in uniform as heroes of one kind or 
another. “ How did it feel when you first enlisted?” 
queries Cora, “ her expression concentrated and seri- 
ous,” while Bobby kneels on the settle near him. 


CLARENCE — It felt all right. There was nothing 
the matter with it then. 

Cora —I don’t mean your liver. I mean how did 
you feel when you first enlisted? 

CLARENCE — I was drafted. 

Cora — Were you just a private all the time? 

CLARENCE — Yes, all the time after I was drafted, 
I was. 

Bossy —I hope there’ll be another war in about a 
couple o’ years or so. 

CLARENCE — You want another war? 

Bossy — You bet! 

CLARENCE — So you could be in it? 

Bossy — Yes, sir! 

CLARENCE — I wish you’d been in this one. What 
would you do? 

Bossy — Flying Corps. ‘That’s the life! 

Cora — What did you do in the war? 

CLARENCE — (with a faint note of pathos). I 
drove a mule. 

Cora — What in the world did you do that for? 

CLARENCE — Somebody had to. 

Cora — But what for? 

CLARENCE — They won’t go where you want ’em to 
unless you drive. 
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Bossy — You don’t haf to ask so many personal 
questions, do you? 

Cora — It’s right to be personal to soldiers, isn’t it 
—so as to look after their welfare? 

CLARENCE — It’s very public-spirited. 

Cora —I think our American uniform is so becom- 
ing, don’t you? 

CLARENCE — Do you mean you think I’d look worse 
in other clothes? 

Cora — No, but I would like to know why you drove 
a mule. 

CLARENCE — I didn’t select that branch of the service 
myself. 

Cora — You mean somebody told you to? 

CLARENCE — Yes. I thought it was better to do 
what they said. 

Cora — Did you have to learn to swear at’the mules 
to make them obey? 

CLARENCE — (thoughtfully). No. No, I didn’t. 

Cora — Were you ever wounded? 

CLARENCE — Yes, I was. 

Cora — Oh, he was wounded! Where was it? 

CLARENCE — At target practice! 


Cora is summoned into the conference with her 
father and Miss Pinney. ‘“ Oh, murder,” says she; 
“here is where I get wounded!” During her absence 
Bobby takes Clarence more completely into his confi- 
dence. “Listen,” says he; ‘‘ you been in the army. 
I’d like to ask your advice about some’p’m.” 

CLARENCE — I hope you’ve come to the right man. 

Bogpspy — Listen; I’d like to ask you because, look, 
you been in the army and I can tell by your conver- 
sation you been around a good deal. Listen, do you 
think when a man’s taken advantage of a woman’s in- 
experience and kissed her he’s bound to go ahead and 
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marry her even if he’s in love with another woman? 

CLARENCE — (gravely). Did you kiss somebody? 

Bozgspy — Yes. I wouldn’t again; not her, I mean. 

CLARENCE — Was it against her will? 

Bosrny — She claims so. 

CLARENCE — Does she claim you ought to marry 
her? 

Bossy — She says if I don’t, she'll tell the whole 
family because, look, the person that was engaged to 
her saw this thing happen, and he got mad at her and 
she says I either got to pay her damages or run off and 
marry her. Well, I haven’t got any money for dam- 
ages. I wouldn’t tell this to everybody. 

CLARENCE — No; I wouldn’t either. Who did you 
tell? 

Bossy — Well, I told Cora’s governess, Miss Pinney 
— that just came in here for her. 

CLARENCE — What did you tell Miss Pinney for? 

Bossy — Well, I told her because, listen, this other 
affair, it was just a passing fancy, but, look, I think 
when something higher and more spiritual comes into 
your life, why look, you’re just hardly responsible for 
what you do, don’t you? 

CLARENCE — You mean when the higher love comes, 
then you get really wild? 

Bossy — That’s it! You see when this first thing 
happened I’d hardly even noticed what Miss Pinney 
looked like. 

CLARENCE — Miss Pinney is the spiritual —? And 
this other person that has a claim on you —? 

Bossy — It’s horrible! Look, you been .in the army 
and everything. What would you do about it? 

CLARENCE — I’d go away to school again. 

Bossy — Yes, but look, when you’ve been fired from 
three prominent schools you get kind of a reputation, 
and, listen, it’s kind of hard to get you in. Father’s 
already had quite a rebuff from one principal and he 
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says himself I’m about as big a responsibility for him 
as anyone in the family. 

CLARENCE — He does? 

Bossy — Oh, yes, and besides, well look, I don’t want 
to go ’way just when this other thing’s happened to me. 
It’s the biggest thing in my life. 

CLARENCE — You want to stay near Miss Pinney. 
(Assenting.) 

Bossy — Sure. Wouldn’t you? 

CLARENCE — Yes, I think I should. 


The efforts of her governess and her father to disci- 
pline Cora disgust that young woman utterly. “ They 
can go to thunder,” she announces on her return from 
the inquisition. “If two people ever made me tired 
it’s papa and Miss Pinney! Puritans!” 

““T believe you been up to somep’m again with that 
ole grass widower!” ventures Bobby. 

“Hush up!” returns his excited sister; “ he’s one of 
the most perfect characters that ever came into my 
life. I leave it to you (Clarence) if grass widowers 
aren’t just as perfect as the other kind of widowers?” 

“Yes,” agrees Clarence, “ just about.” 


Cora —I did go out motoring with him and I did 
dine at his country club with him, and danced there 
till twelve o’clock — and then Miss Pinney came and 
got me, but I leave it to you; is there any harm in 
that? 

Bossy — Well, of all the vile confessions — 

Cora — You hush up! Of course I said I was go- 
ing to spend the evening with a girl friend, but Miss 
Pinney found out — and what I want to know .. . if 
you were my father... (Yo CLARENCE) Would you 
go into thirty-five fits over a thing like that? 

CLARENCE — No. Not that many. 

Cora — Why, you ought to see those two in there; 
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you’d think they were judges of the Ex-treme Court of 
the United States in Washington! What I’m afraid 
of, they’ll never let me see him again! (Sits, sobs 
suddenly.) 

Bossy — They ought to drown you; I never heard 
such a disgusting story in all my . . 

Cora— Hush up! She dee- lib’ rutly comes to father 
with this just because mama’s only our step-mother and 
hasn’t got any idea of discipline — and you just ought 
to hear her in there, the way she goes on about being 
responsible for the shaping of my character because 
she’s my governess! She'll get papa so prejudiced 
against me... . 

Boppy — At that, I bet she hasn’t told him half she 
knows about you! (Yo CLARENCE) Don’t some 
women make you sick sometimes ? 

CLARENCE — No; to me she seems attractive. You 
see, she isn’t my sister. 

Cora — Listen ; you’ve been in the army and all that. 
What would you do if you were a girl and in a fix like 
that ? 

CLARENCE — I don’t know what I’d do if I were a 
girl in a fix like that; I don’t even know what I’d do 
if I were a fen 


Caer I es trying to talk to papa Bs you all 
the time. I told him again and again there was a sol- 
dier waiting to see him, but they wouldn’t let me change 
the subject! I tried to tell ’em about the cannibals, and 
how you’d been wounded, and about your liver, and I 
did tell ’em how you could drive mules without swear- 
ing — 

CLARENCE — That wasn’t what I said. I said I 
didn’t have to learn how to swear at ’em. But did 
your father believe you when you said I could do it 
without ? 
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Cora — He didn’t say ; he switched the subject right 
back to me. Never mind! (Vindictively) \They’ll 
be in a fix, all right, if mama hears about it! 

Bossy — How will they? 

Cora — Why, they can’t tell her they ignored her in 
the matter because she’s merely an incompetent step- 
mother, can they? Besides that, there’s somep’m else 
about mama and Miss Pinney and papa. 

Bossy — What? 

Cora —I told you once and you were too dumb to 
understand. I’m not goin’ to tell you again. 

Bossy — Aw, blub! 


Wheeler Sr. attempts to dismiss Clarence, much to 
the disgust of both Cora and Bobby. Having told the 
soldier “everything” they feel that he may prove a 
friend in need. The climax is precipitated by the re- 
turn of Mrs. Wheeler. Without intending to, Clarence 
is forced to overhear her side of the controversy as well 
as that of the children. Her suspicious of Miss Pinney 
have reached a height that makes her partly hysterical. 
“ Has Cora been in there with them all the time?” she 
demands of Bobby. 


Bossy — No, not all. 

Mrs. WHEELER — I fancy not! 

Bospby — They let her out once, but they had to take 
her back. 

Mrs. WHEELER — What a farce! 

Bossy — It certainly was! What’s the matter with 
you, mama; you’re kind of excited. 

Mrs. WHEELER — Oh no; I’m not. 

Bossy —I s’pose Cora makes you perty mad — 
Mrs. WHEELER — No, she doesn’t. I love Cora. I 
love both of you, Bobby. It’s only that being a step- 
mother’s an unfortunate position. One has to leave 
“discipline” to fathers and — governesses — which 
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means that fathers and governesses have to consult, 
very frequently! 

Boppy — Cora was sayin’ somep’m about that her- 
self. She said: How could they ever tell you it was 
no use puttin’ it up to you about her, but she thought 
herself it was goin’ to make you perty mad. 

Mrs. WHEELER— So, even Cora thought I had a 
right to be angry, did she? Oh, Bobby — 

Bogssy — Say, what’s the matter? 

Mrs. WHEELER— (just barely keeping the sobs 
from becoming vociferous). Oh, Bobby, don’t any of 
you see what I have to suffer? Don’t you understand 
what I have to bear every day from your father and — 
these “consultations for discipline”! ‘He and Miss 
Pinney — (CLARENCE interrupts this emotional confi- 
dence with a loud, diplomatic cough) Is some one — 
(CLARENCE rises.) 

Bogsy — Papa told him to wait there. I would like 
you to meet my friend, Clarence. 

CLARENCE — How do you do? 

Mrs. WHEELER — Have you been in here most of 
the morning? 

Bossy — Oh, he knows everything that’s been goin’ 
on. 
Mrs. WHEELER —I should think he would! Well, 
you've been in the army; I don’t suppose there’s any 
real reason to mind your having seen that we’re a 
rather measly family. 


Clarence is attempting to withdraw as gracefully as 
possible, when Wheeler discovers him. ‘ Oh, murder 
—I forgot you!” confesses Wheeler. “I don’t wonder 
at all,’ meekly responds the soldier. 

Rather than have Clarence leave bearing with him 
so much of the family gossip, Wheeler decides to em- 
ploy the soldier. As he is about to leave, Mrs. Martyn, 
after a conference with Wheeler, calls him back. 
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Mrs. Martyn — Where are you going, Mr— Mr.— 

CLARENCE —I thought he— forgotten me again. 
He seemed to have several other things on his mind — 
so [— 

Mrs. Martyn — He wants you to sit down, please. 

CLARENCE — Thanks. 

Mrs. Martyn — He thinks he can find a position for 
you. But first—he wants me to ask you if it’s really 
true you can drive mules without swearing. 

CLARENCE — Does that mean he expects to give me a 
position — at his house? 


AGT TT 


Three weeks later Clarence is comfortably installed 
in the Wheeler home. He has made himself a sort of 
high-class *“ handy man about the house.” When the 
hot water system has given trouble, Clarence has re- 
paired it. When the piano needed tuning, he has bor- 
rowed the chauffeur’s tools and sought to improve the 
tone of that instrument. He has also served Mr. 
Wheeler as a sort of private secretary. Yet he is still 
a good deal of a mystery. 

“ Clarence,” demands Della, the housemaid, ‘“ what 
line was you in before you went in the army?” 

““T was working in a laboratory.” 

Ohi» a ‘a hotel, I. s’ pose!” 

Dinwiddie, the butler, is also puzzled. ‘‘ You been 
here about three weeks now,” he explains to Clarence; 
“and the domestic side of the household ain’t able to 
settle what you are.” 

wa hat. 2 are? 

“T mean, are you one of us, or do we treat you as 
one o’ the family?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” replies Clarence. 
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The Wheelers have all grown to depend on Clarence. 
Cora is sure he is the only one who understands her 
great love for the grass widower. Bobby is looking 
to him to settle his ‘‘ affair” with Della, the housemaid, 
and even Violet, in whom he is most interested, permits 
him to help her be rid of an unwelcome suitor, one 
Hubert Stem. Hubert was really Cora’s_ grass 
widower, but it transpires that he had been using her 
infatuation only to cover his attempts to be near the 
governess. 

“ Don’t you think it is pretty odious of a man, when 
he knows a girl dislikes him, to pursue her by pretend- 
ing to pursue a younger girl who’s in her charge?” 
Violet asks Clarence. 

CLARENCE — Are you consulting me on this point 
because I’ve been in the army, or more on the ground 
that I’m a person? 

VIOLET — (smiling faintly). More on that ground. 

CLARENCE — That surprised me. However, speak- 
ing to your point that a pursuer belonging to the more 
cumbersome sex becomes odious to a fugitive of the 
more dexterous sex, when the former affects the posture 
of devotion to a ward of the latter... 

ViI0LeET — Were you a college professor before the 
war? 

CLARENCE — No. Not a professor. 

VioLeT — Surely, not just a student? 

CLARENCE — No. Nota student. 

VIOLET — Well, then what . . 

CLARENCE — What I was leading to, was, that I per- 
sonally, am indifferent to your reason for finding this 
young man, or any other young man, odious. 

VioLet — Thank you. I didn’t put it on personal 
grounds, I believe. 

CLARENCE — The reason, I say, is indifferent to me. 
I merely experience the pleasure of the fact. 

VrioLet — What fact? 
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CLARENCE — That you don’t like him. 

Viotet—I believe you are the queerest person I 
ever met. 

CLARENCE — That’s what my grandmother always 
said of my grandfather, and they had been married 
sixty-one years. 

VioLeT — Your grandfather was as queer as that? 

CLARENCE— No. Only to grandmother. 

VioLet — Are you very much like him? 

CLARENCE — I’m just as much like my grandmother ; 
you see, I’m descended just as much from her as I am 
from him. 

VIOLET — I never thought of that! 

CLARENCE — Well, after this, won’t you think of me 
just as much like her as like him? 

VIOLET — (rather stiffly). Isn’t that a little “ per- 
sonal”? 

CLARENCE — Personal? Good gracious! Yow’ve 
just been discussing my most intimate family affairs: 
my grandfather, my grandmother... . 

VioLteT — Never mind! I will think of you as just 
as much like your grandmother as your grandfather! 

CLARENCE — It’s very kind of you to think of me. 

VioLeT —I didn’t say... 

CLARENCE — It’s kind because you’ve got so many 
to think of : I want you to think of me; Mr. Stim . 
Stem! ... wants you to think of him; Bobby wants 
you to think of him; Mr. Wheeler wants you to 
TANK 5:2 

ViIoLET — That will do, please! 

CLARENCE — Well, but doesn’t... 

VioLET — You know my position in this house; do 
you think it’s manly to refer to it? 

CLARENCE —I don’t know about “ manly ”; maybe 
this is where I’m more like my grandmother. My idea 
was merely that since so many want you to think about 
them, if you’d just concentrate your thoughts on some- 
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body that had been in the army, it might avoid... 
complications. 

VioLet — (bitterly). Do you suppose I’d stay in 
this house another hour, if I hadn’t given my word to 
Mr. Wheeler I’d stand by Cora until she comes through 
this nonsense? He asked me to just stick it out until 
the child comes to herself again, and I gave him my 
word I’d doit. It seems you take Mrs. Wheeler’s view 
of me! 

CLARENCE — But, Mr. Stem . hes 

Viotet — If I told Cora the truth about him, she’d 
only hate me. If I left her, she’d do the first crazy 
thing she could think of. She’s really in love; it’s a 
violence, but it may last a long while. 

CLARENCE — She tells me it’s “ forever I’m her 
only friend and she made me her only confidant .. . 
except her stepmother, and Della, and Dinwiddie, and 
both of the chauffeurs. She told us that when she first 
saw him, she knew it was forever. (Amiably) Do 
you think it’s advisable, Miss Pinney, for . . . anybody 

. to fallin love . . . permanently? 

VIOLET —. (turning away coldly, then facing him). 
I don’t think I feel like holding a discussion with you 
about such things . . . or anything else. 

CLARENCE — That must be all then. 

VioLen — When you first came here, I thought you 
were another friendly person, like me; pretty well 
adrift in the world, so that you had to make yourself 
useful in whatever you could find, just as I did. I did 
make that mistake; I thought I’d found a friend! 

CLARENCE — Couldn’t I keep on . . . being found? 

VioLet — Thank you, no! Not after what you said 
a moment ago! I’m glad you said it, though, because 
I like to know who my enemies are! 

CLARENCE — (blankly). Oh? 


” 
! 


Clarence could not continue long in such an ano- 
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malous position. ‘‘ He’s awful sympathetic and useful 
around the place,” admits Cora; ‘and so mysterious 
and likeable; but I overheard Mama telling Papa last 
night she thinks he must be crazy for hiring him just 
because he could drive mules without swearing, and 
nobody knows a thing about him. Papa said it was 
mostly because Clarence was a stranded soldier and he 
didn’t have any place for him except to dictate his let- 
ters to when he was home, but he guessed maybe he 
was crazy to do it.” 

The elder Wheeler’s conviction was strengthened the 
same evening when he came home to find the entire 
family ‘“‘at it again”; the children quarreling, Mrs. 
Wheeler with her tender feelings hurt over some new 
fancied slight; Violet insisting that she must be re- 
lieved of her promise to him that she would stay on. 
She is convinced now that she should go. 


WHEELER — I can’t let you do that. 

VioLeT — What did you say — 

WHEELER — I said I couldn’t let you do that. See 
here; I suppose I’ve seemed to you just a commercial 
machine — head of a big business and head of an un- 
happy, rowing family, like so many of us machines. 
Well, I’m not—not altogether. I’m a pretty tired 
man. The naked truth is I’m pretty tired of the big 
business and pretty tired of the family. It’s so. 
Sometimes I don’t know whether I’m an old man or 
just a sort of worn out boy; I only know the game I 
play isn’t worth the candle, and that I want to get 
away from the whole thing. I don’t think I could stay 
with it, if you don’t stay and help me. 

VioLet — (touched). Oh, poor Mr. Wheeler! 

WHEELER — If you give me up, I'll give everything 
up. 


The fact that Mrs. Wheeler overhears this statement 
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does not in the least help matters, but just as the final 
domestic crash seems imminent, a curious wailing noise 
is heard off-stage. Wheeler is convinced that it is Cora 
indulging in another tantrum, but “it ain’t,” as Della, 
dancing into the room in a state of high excitement, ex- 
plains. “It’s him; it’s Mister Clair’nce all dressed up 
and wastin’ his money on musical instruments.” 

‘“The sound has now resolved itself into the loud 
cry of a saxophone rendering a march,” explains Mr. 
Tarkington. ‘‘ Clarence marches on in the sun-room; 
he is the musician. Behind him Cora prances, clash- 
ing the silver covers of two dishes together for cymbals 
and loudly singing the air. Behind her Dinwiddie 
pompously dances, beating a tray with a large spoon, 
and whistling. This procession evidently intends to 
move along the sun-room from off R. to off L. but is 
arrested by Wheeler’s vehemence.” 


WHEELER — What in the name of — (They stop; 
so does the music. Mrs. WHEELER has stopped crying 
and has risen.) 

DINWIDDIE — Oh! 

WHEELER — What in the — 

CLARENCE — (removing the saxophone from his 
mouth). We didn’t know there was anybody here. 

Cora — (enthusiastically). Look at him, Papa! 
(CLARENCE has made a remarkable change in his ap- 
pearance; he wears a beautifully fitting new suit of ex- 
quisite gray or fawn material, and he has been at pains 
to brush his hair becomingly; has a scarf-pin in his tie; 
buttonhole; and altogether 1s a most dashing figure. 
Cora goes on, without pausing) Isn’t he wonderful, 
Mama? 

Mrs. WHEELER — (seriously and emphatically). 
Why, yes! He is! 

Cora — He went and bought those (his clothes) and 
the most glorious evening things all out of what he 
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made in the war, and he borrowed the Swede’s saxo- 
phone and never ever told us he could play it! Just 
look at him! Turn around! (Obeying her gesture, 
made as she speaks, he solemnly turns round, so that 
they may see his back. Cora is carried away by help- 
less admiration. She almost. means this; then as he 
faces front again) Oh, Clarence! 


_. Mrs. WHEELER—It’s beautiful! It’s the most 
beautiful music I ever heard in my life. J’ll play your 
accompaniment, Clarence; I’d adore to! 


The saxophone solo is entirely successful as a hat- 
mony restorative, but all the joy is taken out of it for 
the performer when Violet abruptly leaves the room. 


CL Tit 


Following the incident of the saxophone, the power 
and influence of the peacemaker grow apace. Soon 
Mrs. Wheeler is beaming upon Miss Pinney; Cora, 
transferring her affections completely from the for- 
gotten Hubert Stem to Clarence, is ideally happy, and 
Bobby, seeing that even Della is fascinated by the new 
idol, is greatly relieved. There is no letup in the family 
effort to clear up the mystery of Clarence’s past, how- 
ever. 

“Will you answer me one question, Clarence?” 
pleads Cora. 


CLARENCE — What is the question? 

Cora — It’s simply, Clarence, what was the matter 
with your liver? 

CLARENCE—If I answer you this time, will you 
promise never to ask me again? 
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Cora — Yes. What was the matter with your liver, 
Clarence ? 

CLARENCE —I was shot in it! 

Mrs. WHEELER— (with eager loudness). At 
Chateau Thierry? 

CLARENCE — (explosively). No! At target prac- 
tice! 

CorA— What else did you do that was heroic, 
Clarence? 

CLARENCE — I beg your pardon? 

Cora — What was the next thing you did in the 
war? 

CLARENCE — That was the last thing I did. I didn’t 
do any more after that. 


When they seek to discover how he became so pro- 
ficient a performer on the saxophone, he is again 


evasive. ‘It’s only an accident that I ever knew how 
to play at all.” 
* How was that?’ demands Wheeler. ‘* How could 


you learn to play the saxophone by accident? ” 


CLARENCE — Why, we used it to see whether cer- 
tain species of beetles found in Montana are deaf, or 
if they respond to peculiar musical vibrations. 

Cora — Beetles! How wonderful! How could 
you tell if the bettles responded to the vibrations? 

CLARENCE — We placed them in a dish filled with 
food, that they were passionately fond of, and then I 
played to them. If they climbed out of the dish and 
left this food and went away we knew they’d heard 
the music. 

Bossy — Are the hotels good out in Montana? 

CLARENCE —I don’t know. I was living in a tent. 

WHEELER — Hunting these beetles? 

CLARENCE — Yes. ‘They live outdoors. 
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Huahy cand you were playing the saxophone to 
em! 

CLARENCE — Yes. Hours and hours at a time — to 
the deaf ones. It got very tedious. 

Cora —I wish I’d been one. 

Bossy — You wouldn’t haf to change much! 


The family is more deeply mystified by the recital, 
but Violet is moved frankly to laughter. This troubles 
Clarence and he seeks an explanation. 


VIOLET — You want to know why I laughed? 

CLARENCE— I’m not sure! I’m not at all sure I 
do; people aren’t usually made much cheerfuller by 
finding out why other people laugh at them! 

VioLet — You told them you had a question to ask 
me. You oughtn’t to keep them waiting. 

CLARENCE—A question? Yes. You said this aft- 
ernoon we couldn’t be friends any more. My question 
is: if that wasn’t just an afternoon rule that we could 
consider not operating in the evening? 

VioLet — Hardly! 

CLARENCE — Couldn’t? 

VioLet — It was on account of what you said this 
afternoon that I laughed at you this evening. You 
have so many to think of, you know! 

CLARENCE—I? To “think” of! 

VIOLET — Doesn’t it seem rather funny, even to you: 
your giving me that little lecture this afternoon about 
the people that you said wanted me to “think” of 
them? 

CLARENCE — Oh, you mean when I said I wanted 
you to think of me! 

ViIoLET — (scornfully). Oh! 

CLARENCE — You mean you got to thinking about 
that this evening, and that’s what made you laugh. 
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You thought it was so funny my wanting you to think 
of me. 

Viotet — No; I thought it was so funny your giv- 
ing me that lecture; you see, you seem to have so many 
to think of that I don’t want you to think of me! 

CLARENCE — I’d like to do what you want: I don’t 
know. I don’t know whether it could be stopped or 
not. A person goes around thinking —it wouldn’t 
make any noise, just thinking. It needn’t disturb you 
at all. 

VioLeT —I think you'll be able to stop it. 

CLARENCE — But it’s the only pleasant thing I do! 


Della does not help in the clearing up of the Clarence 
mystery by repeating to Bobby that the soldier told her 
he formerly was employed in a “hotel lavatory,” 
though Violet firmly refused to credit this statement 
when Bobby brings it to her. ‘* Well, anyway,” ad- 
mits Bobby, “it is only another of his stories about 
himself. Look, whenever he says anything about him- 
self, it’s somep’m a body can hardly believe, or else dis- 
graceful like that. I and father been havin’ a talk 
about him and we both think it’ll be better if you don’t 
have any more to do with him, Violet.” 

Vi1oLet — Why? 

Bossy — Look; the way J look at it is simply ; look 
at the way Cora and Mama and Della are! Look, you 
don’t want to get like that; you got an awful high 
nature. It brings out all the most spirichul things I 
got im me, and we think this its gettin’ to be a serious 
matter. 

VIOLET — (puzzled). Clarence is? 

Bossy — Look; don’t even let him talk to you. 
*Course we don’t feel it makes so much difference about 
Cora and Mama — but with your spirichul nature, Vio- 
let, and all this and that, and he telling about these 
Montana beetles, and them listening to a saxaphone, 


s 
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and being brought up by cannibals, and this mule story 
about bad language, and then workin’ in a hotel lava- 
tory —and all thus and so, why we think it’s time 
somep’m’ll haf to be done about it! 


Something, the elder Wheeler agrees, will have to 
be done “ with this fellow Smun.” But his mere men- 
tion of the name starts another explosion. Clarence’s 
surname is not ‘‘ Smun,” insists Violet. It’s “ Moon.” 
Mr. Wheeler knows it must be ‘“‘ Smun” because that 
is the name his secretary wrote down the day Clarence 
was employed. But, insists Violet, no one was ever 
named ‘“ Smun.” 

Young Bobby has a different version. As he under- 
stood it, Clarence said ‘‘ Smart.” Into the midst of 
the discussion Hubert Stem projects himself with a 
clipping from a newspaper. He, taking an instinctive 
dislike to Clarence as a piano tuner, has made certain 
investigations on his own account and is positive that 
Clarence is none other than one ‘Charles Short, 
wagoner in the Quartermaster’s Department; deserted 
three weeks ago; sought both by war department and 
divorced wife seeking alimony. Also wanted in Dela- 
ware.” 

This bomb is something of a “dud.” Violet laughs 
at it. But the Wheelers admit it is worth investigating. 
Outside Clarence is playing an obligato on the saxo- 
phone while Mrs. Wheeler and Cora are striving to 
pitch their voices to the same mournfuul tune. Clar- 
ence is summoned that Mr. Stem may interrogate him. 


STEM — (fiercely). My question is simply and 
plainly this: Did you ever hear the name of Charles 
Short? 

CLARENCE — (quickly). Charles Short? Yes. 

Stem — Do you know anybody by the name of 
Charles Short? 
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CLARENCE — Of course I do. 

Stem —Do you know anybody by the name of 
Charles Short well? 

CLARENCE — Charles Shortwell? I do not. 

Stem — But you do know a person named Charles 
Short? 

CLARENCE— Yes. Don’t you? What do you 
mean? Everybody knows somebody named Charlie 
Short! 

STEM.— I’m talking about the one you know! 

CLARENCE — I know three! 

STEM —I mean the one we’re talking about! 

CLARENCE — Well, good heavens, my dear sir, which 
one of them are we talking about? J’m not talking 
about any one of ’em. If you want to ask me a simple, 
direct question about somebody named Charlie Short, 
surely you ought to be able to say something more 
about him than that he’s the one we’re talking about. 

STEM — More quibbles! Quibbles! 

CLARENCE —“ Quibbles”’? I’m trying if possible to 
reach your mind! It seems you think we have a 
mutual acquaintance named Charlie Short, and you 
want to find out something about him from me, and 
you immediately proceed to lose your temper because 
your own powers of description are too limited for you 
to tell me which of the three J know is the one you 
know! 


Stem — I want to know — 

CLARENCE — Well, I'll answer you: No! I’m not 
this Charles Short! I’m not this one here in the paper, 
understand! About my being either of the other two, 
or both of ’em, I won’t commit myself, but I’m not 
this one! 

STEM — Isn’t that quibbling, Mr. Wheeler? 

CLARENCE— Does Mr. Wheeler think ... Have 
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you been sharing Mr. Stem’s suspicious as to his friend, 
this Mr. Charles Short? 

WHEELER — (emphatically). I have not. It might 
have been possible, so I let him ask you. I’m glad it 
came up because we certainly need to know more 
about you than we do. We need to know just who 
you are! 

CLARENCE — You need to know who I am! Why, 
I supposed you did know from the time I gave my name 
to Mrs. Martyn in your office! 

WHEELER — Well, I didn’t! We don’t know any- 
thing about you! 

CLARENCE — Why, good heavens, all you had to do 
was to look me up in the last edition of ““Who’s Who” 
—I don’t mean that I’m a great man, but I certainly am 
one of the authorities on the coleoptera! 

WHEELER — On the what? 

CLARENCE,— (shouting). On the COLEOP- 
TERA! 


The mystery might have been cleared up right there 
— but just at that moment the butler rushes in to warn 
Clarence that the hot water pipes have “ busted again ” 
and the “authority on the coleoptera”’ dashes madly 
to the rescue. 

“Well, what d’ye think about it, father?” demands 
Bobby. ‘“ Don’cha think he’s probably crazy?” 

“T don’t know,” shouts Wheeler in reply. “Go get 
me a dictionary! And a copy of ‘ Who’s Who?’.” 


Act IV 


The discussion relative to Clarence’s name and the 
tecently added mystery of the strange science upon 
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which he was an accepted authority occupied the eve- 
ning and was resumed the next morning. Cora, her 
nose buried in mighty tomes, was sure Clarence had 
said “ coal-something-or-other,” but though her search 
had been diligent she was still unenlightened. “ But,” 
as she explained to her equally puzzled father, “ the 
encyclopedia’s absolootly more than useless whenever 
you need it the most. You can’t get any help out of 
it at all unless you know just what you want to look 
up. I’d have willingly gone and asked Clarence last 
night while he was working in the cellar only you 
wouldn’t let me.” 


Mrs WHEELER — I don’t just see you you couldn’t 
have asked him yourself, Henry. 

WHEELER — Don’t you? I suppose you think I’m 
so ridiculous already I needn’t have minded making 
myself more so! 

Mrs WHEELER— But I don’t see the ridiculuus- 
ness — 

WHEELER — You don’t see the ridiculousness of 
going down in the cellar to ask a man you’ve been 
badgering and who’s repairing a heating plant for you 
—to ask him what a word was that he’d already told 
you twice! 


There is neither a “Smun” nor a “Moon” in 
““Who’s Who?” which adds to the distress of the in- 
vestigating Wheelers. One point Clarence does make 
clear, however. He had not, he explains, told Della 
that he had previously been employed in a “ lavatory.” 
What he said was “ laboratory.” 

He makes further admissions of interest when he 
discovers that Violet, convinced that her usefulness at 
the Wheelers’ is ended, has decided to leave. As he - 
is also about to make a change he sees no good reason 
why they should not go away together. 
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CLARENCE —I suppose the important thing is that 
we're both going away—and don’t know where. 
You’ve never told me. Haven’t you got any father 
or mother or anything? 

Viotet— No. I’ve got a second cousin in Belfast 
— I’ve never met him. 

CLARENCE — I’ve got an aunt—in Honolulu. She 
used to write to me for money sometimes. I don’t be- 
lieve she’d be much help. 


CLARENCE — There’s something I want to tell you. 
It’s about myself. I don’t believe I’ve mentioned it. 
I have mentioned a lot of things about myself — 

VIOLET — Well, not a “ lot ”’— but — some. 

CLARENCE — Nothing’s so stupid as a man going 
about telling every one all about his private affairs — 
I’m afraid I talk about myself too much altogether. 
Of course, it was disgustingly conceited on my part 
to think Mr. Wheeler had looked me up — but wasn’t 
it natural to think he’d do that when Mrs. Martyn had 
my name? I suppose I often forget I’m a specialist 
and that business men of course don’t know about 
such people as entomologists. 

VIoLeT — I — suppose — they — don’t. 

CLARENCE — On the. other hand, doesn’t it seem 
strange they don’t? My subject is of the most august 
proportions in the world. The coleoptera are the larg- 
est division of the animal kingdom. They outnumber 
mere human beings by billions of billions. Not held 
in check they would sweep the whole of mankind 
from the earth like a breath! 

VioLet — They would? 

CLaRENCE—I say I am an expert on them; that 
only means I know most of the little we know about 
them; our ignorance is still of the dark ages! Mr. 
Wheeler is an expert on dollars. Anybody can know 
all about dollars. Put all the wealth of the nations 
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together and you get a sum that can be spoken in hun- 
dreds of billions, whereas the coleoptera consist of 
eighty thousand species and the population of a single 
one of those eighty thousand species alone outnumbers 
the dollars of all the nations of the earth as stupend- 
ously as the dollars of those nations outnumber the 
dollars in Mr. Wheeler’s pocket! No, no; there’s no 
reason for him to feel superior. No, no, indeed! No- 
body need set up to be snobbish about beetles! 

VioLet — Beetles! Are the co-cole-optera —are 
they just beetles? 

CLARENCE — Why! Didn’t you know? 

VioLet — I—I don’t believe many people — do. 

CLARENCE— No. I suppose they don’t. Each man 
to his trade — I’ve heard a politician get as excited 
about politics —or a minister about his congregation 
—as I do about the coleoptera! You wouldn’t be- 
lieve it, but — 

VioLeT — Yes, I believe it. I believe everything 
you say —but you said you wanted to tell me some- 
thing about your private affairs. You didn’t mean 
the co-leoptera, did you? 

CLARENCE — Yes; in a way their affairs are mine. 
What I wanted to tell you is that it’s possible we shan’t 
need to worry about money. 

VioLet — Possible that “we” shan’t? 

CLARENCE — We might not, after this morning mail. 
You see, before the war I was on potato bugs — 

VIOLET — You were? 

CLARENCE — Oh, yes; I was a long time on potato 
bugs. 


Now, the potato bug —the potato bug has several 
acknowledged authorities, and I was one of ’em. 

VioLetT — Of course. 

CLARENCE — My assistant was even more so; I’m 
a more general authority; he’s all potato bug; he’s 
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spent sixteen years on potato bugs; and he’s the oldest 
bug man in the world to-day! He is! He’s a good 
general bug man, too, a fine all round bug man, but 
when it comes to potato bugs, he can eat any other bug 
man alive! 

ViIoLeTt — He can? 

CLARENCE — Yes, when I went into the army, this 
assistant of mine was appointed to the position I’d 
held; and it was what he deserved. When I got out 
of the army I knew if I went back there the trustees 
would put me in again, and he’d be dropped, so I de- 
cided it was only decent not to disturb him, but I had 
spent a lot of money on outside experiments, and I had 
to do something. However, I discovered that during 
a period of economic reconstruction after a world war 
there are extremely limited openings for a specialist 
on the coleoptera. 


CLARENCE — It will all depend on the letter. You 
see, several days ago the papers said my assistant had 
been called to Washington by the Department of Agri- 
culture and he’d accepted. So you see where that 
might put ws, right away. 

VioLteT —“* Put us”? I don’t see where it might 
put anything! 

CLARENCE — But my dear — 

VioLet — What? 

CLARENCE — My dear Miss Pinney. 

VIoLET — Oh! 

CLARENCE — Don’t you see; that left me free to 
write the laboratory that I was out of the army — so 
I did write ’em yesterday, and if they think half as 
much of me as a coleopterist as I do of myself, they'll 
have my re-appointment in this morning’s mail and 
we'll be all right. 

VioLet— But “we,” “we”! You keep saying 
wave.” t 
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CLARENCE — Well, by that I mean us. I couldn’t 
ask for a better salary. 

VioLet — Oh, it’s you that are going to lend money 
now —if your letter comes? Would you lend me — 
half of it? 

CLARENCE —I thought probably —the best way 
would be — would be for you to take charge of all of it 
—as it comes in — and let me have what I need when 
I need it! 


For a time it appeared that even the arrival of the 
mail would fail finally to clear up the mystery of Clar- 
ence. There was no letter, either for “ Mr. Smun,” 
“Mr. Moon,” ons Mrs Smart.” 


CorA— No. That’s all there is: there isn’t a single 
solitary other letter except just this one that’ll have 
to be sent to the Dead Letter Office because it’s ad- 
dressed to somebody that doesn’t live here at all. It’s 
addressed “C. Smith, Esquire,” care of Papa. 

CLARENCE — But good heavens, that’s it! 

Cora — What? 

CLARENCE —“ C. Smith,” Clarence Smith;— of 
course it’sit! You gave me a fright! 

WHEELER — Smith? Clarence Smith! 

VIOLET —‘ Smith”! 

Cora — It’s a 1916 “ Who’s Who in America ”— 
before the “war, Sthatesa SS ’—“ S."-=" Sattec- 
thwaite”—“‘ Smalley "— Smith! Clarence Smith! 
He’s the very first Smith there is in it! (Reading) 
“Clarence Smith, zoologist. Born June 13, 18g0, at 
Zubesi Mission Station, Congo River, Africa —I 
should say he did have cannibals! — Son of Gabriel 
C. Medical Missionary and Martha S. Grad. Coll. 
Physical Science Newcastle-on-Tyne, England, Post- 
grad. Polytechnique, France. D. S. C—D. S. C.?” 
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Bossy — It means he’s a Doctor of Science. I had 
a prof. was one — ole Doc. Toser! 

Cora —“ Doctor of Science. Chief en — en — tom- 
ologist ”’— 

CLARENCE — Entomologist. It means somebody 
that studies bugs. 

Cora — Bugs? How lovely! “ Chief ento-tomolo- 
gist and curator of entomology. Sturtevant Biological 
Laboratories. Fellow N. Y. Acad. Science; mem. N. 
Y. Zoological Soc — society — Address Sturtevant Bio- 
logical Laboratories, N. Y.” Did you ever hear any- 
thing like it? And that just means Clarence! 

VIoLeET — Smith! Clerence Smith! 

CLARENCE — Why, you knew it was Smith, didn’t 
you? 

VioteTt — No. No, I didn’t. 

CLARENCE — Is it — is it going to make a difference? 

VioLet — I couldn’t —I couldn’t — 

CLARENCE — You mean you couldn’t — because it’s 
Smith? 

ViIoLeET —“ Smith’s ”— beautiful! 

CLARENCE — Yes — it will be. 

Cora — (disturbed). What are they talking about? 

Mrs. WHEELER—Sh! They’re going to be 
married. 


And so Clarence and Violet drove away in a taxi, 
waving their goodbys to a united family of Wheelers. 
Only Cora was unhappy. Her latest “amour” had 
been shattered and her spirits plunged into the abysmal 
depths of unrequited love. Clarence was gone — and 
she probably would never, never love again. 


“ 
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Abraham Lincoln.” Copyright, 1919, by John 
Drinkwater. Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. Mr. Drinkwater, born in England, June 1, 
1882, devoted his early working days to the insur- 
ance business. He left this to become the manager 
of the Birmingham Repertory theater. He-is the 
author of several short plays, including “ The 
Storm,” and ‘ X-O,” and is at work on three his- 
torical dramas patterned after “ Lincoln,” ‘“ Mary 
Stuart,” “ Oliver Cromwell,’ and ‘Gen. Robert E. 
heen’ 

Beyond the Horizon.” Copyright, 1919, by Eugene 
G. O’Neill. Published by Boni & Liveright, Inc., 
New York. Mr. O’Neill is the son of James O’Neill, 
the veteran actor. He was born in Provincetown, 
Mass., in 18—. He is the author of several short 
plays, notably ‘““The Moon of the Carribees,” 
‘Bound East from Cardiff,” “ Ile,” “In the Zone,” 
and ‘* Where the Cross Is Made.” His full length 
plays include ‘“ Chris,” “ The Straw,” and “ Gold.” 
The Famous Mrs. Fair.” Copyright, 1919, by James 
Forbes. All acting and recitation rights reserved. 
Mr. Forbes is a native of the province of Ontario, 
Canada, where he was born Sept. 2, 1871. He be- 
came interested in the theatrical business in 1897, 
and took up writing for the theater in 1904. His 
first play, and his most successful until he wrote 
“Mars. Fair,” was “ The Chorus Lady,” written first 
as a vaudeville sketch for Rose Stahl and played by 
her for many years in its expanded form. Other 
Forbes plays have been “* The Traveling Salesman,” 
“The Commuters,” and “ The Show Shop.” 
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“Jane Clegg.” Copyright, 1919, by St. John Ervine. 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 


Excerpts printed by arrangement with the publishers, 
Henry Holt & Co., New York. This is the second 
of St. John Ervine’s plays to achieve unusual success 
in America, his “ John Ferguson” having run for 
several months a year ago. 
Clarence.” Copyright, 1919, by Booth Tarkington. 
Mr. Tarkington, born in Indianapolis, Ind., in 1869, 
gained wide fame as a novelist before he attempted 
writing for the stage. His first play was a dramati- 
zation of “ The Gentleman from Indiana.” In col- 
laboration with Evelyn Greenleaf Sutherland he 
dramatized ‘“* Monsieur Beaucaire.” With Harry 
Leon Wilson he wrote “ The Man from Home,” 
“ Cameo Kirby,” and “ Up from Nowhere,” and with 
Julian Street “ The Country Cousin.” Recently he 
has worked alone, producing “ Your Humble Serv- 
ant,” ‘‘ Mister Antonio,” and ** Clarence.” 

Declasse.” Copyright, 1919, by Zoe Akins. Miss 
Akins was born in the Ozark mountains of Missouri, 
in the town of Humansville, in 1886, but has spent 
most of her life in St. Louis. She is the author of 
“ Papa,” a three-act comedy, ‘‘ The Magical City,” a 
one-act drama, and “ Footloose,” a modern version 
of the old melodrama, ‘‘ For-get-me-not.” She has 
also done much writing for the magazines. 


* The Jest.” Copyright, 1919, by John Barrymore. 


¢ 


The author of ‘ The Jest,” Sem Benelli, is one of 
the most popular of the younger Italian writers for 
the stage. In America he is known only for this 
drama and the libretto he prepared for the opera, 
“The Love of Three Kings,” but on the continent 
his “ Centaur’s Nuptials,’ “The Mask of Brutus,” 
and “Il Manbellaccio” have been generously ac- 
claimed. 

Adam and Eva.” Copyright, 1919, by George Mid- 
dleton and Guy Bolton. All rights reserved. 
Working as collaborateurs, Mr. Middleton and Mr. 
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Bolton have written “ Polly With a Past,’ “ The 
Light of the World,” “The Cave Girl,” and, with 
George Cohan, “ Hit-the-Trail-Holliday.” Mr. Mid- 
dleton, born in Paterson, N. J., in 1880, has been 
writing for the stage since 1902, when he helped Paul 
Kester with a dramatization of “‘ The Cavalier.” He 
is also the author of “ The House of a Thousand 
Candles,” “A Wife’s Strategy,” “The Prodigal 
Judge,” and numerous volumes of short plays. Mr. 
Bolton is author, or co-author, of ‘* Oh, Boy,” “ Oh, 
Lady, Lady,” “Oh, Dear,” “The Rose of China,” 
“The Five Million,” ‘The Rule of Three,” and 
“ The Fallen Idol.” 

Wedding Bells.” Copyright, 1919, by Salisbury 
Field. Mr. Field is a Californian and one of the 
newer playwrights. With Margaret Mayo he was 
co-author of the farce, “Twin Beds.” 

Mamma’s Affair.” Copyright, 1919, by Rachel Bar- 
ton Butler. Miss Butler, born in Cincinnati, O., 
an alumnus of Prof. George Pierce Baker’s “ Eng- 
lish 47” class at Harvard, won, with “‘ Mamma’s Af- 
fair”’ a $500 prize offered by Producer Oliver Mo- 
rosco. She also sold the same manager another play, 
called ““ Mom,” and at the same time disposed of a 
third, entitled « The Lap-dog.” Previous to this sud- 
den success she had been writing plays for several 
years without much encouragement. 


NEW YORK 


Including the plays of 1919-20 that will hold over, 


and the new plays scheduled for a New York hearing 
with the intention of remaining on or close to Broad- 
way as long as their success warrants, a tour of the 
eastern territory to follow: 


John Barrymore in “* Richard III.” 


Maude Adams in ** Mary Rose.” 


° 
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Henry Miller and Blanche Bates in ‘The Famous 
Mrs. Fair.” 

David Warfield in “ Peter Grimm.” 

Ina Claire in “ The Gold Diggers.” 

George Arliss in “ Podelkin, 

Margaret Anglin in ‘“ The Woman of Bronze.” 

Ruth Chatterton in “ Just Suppose.” 

Alice Brady in ** Anna Ascends.” 

Billie Burke in “ The School for Scandal.” 

Frances Starr in “ One.” 

Lionel Barrymore in “‘ Blood and Sand.” 

Florence Reed in “ The Love Woman.” 

Walker Whiteside in “ The Master of Ballantrae.” 

William Hodge in “ The Guest of Honor.” 

Taylor Holmes in ‘* Crooked Gamblers.” 

Nora Bayes in “ Her Family Tree.” 

Emma Trentini in anew play. 

Frank Tinney in “ Tickle Me.” 

Frances White in “ Jimmie.” 

Martha Hedman and Arthur Byron in “ Transplanting 
Jean.” 

Raymond Hitchcock, Julia Sanderson and C. P. Hunt- 
ley in “ Hitchy-koo, 1920.” 

James K. Hackett in ‘‘ The Great Adventurer.” 

Willard Mack in ‘** His Grace, the Loafer.” 

Leon Errol in a revue. 

‘ William Rock in “ Silks and Satins.” 

Eddie Cantor in a revue. 

George White in “ Scandals of 1920.” 

Richard Carle in ‘‘ The Jolly Colonel.” 

Grace George in a new play. 

Louis Mann in a new play. 

Guy Bates Post in a new play. 

Charles Purcell in “ The Poor Little Ritz Girl.” 

Ruth Shipley in “ Wild Cherries.” 

Lou Tellegen in “ Blind Youth.” 

* Abraham Lincoln.” 

“Bab,” with Helen Hayes. 
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“The Champion,” with Grant Mitchell. 

“Dear Me,” with Grace LaRue and Hale Hamilton. 

“ Borderland,” with Holbrook Blinn. 

*“Rollo’s Wild Oat,” with Roland Young. 

** Man and Woman,” with Mary Nash. 

“ The Jury of Fate,” with Lowell Sherman. 

“ Arabian Nighties,” with Hazel Dawn. 

“Crucible,” with Henry Hull. 

“Paddy, the Next Best Thing,” with Eileen Huban. 

* Little Old New York,” with Genevieve Tobin. 

“ Broadway Brevities,” with Dorothy Jardon, Bert Wil- 
liams and Geo. LaMaire. 

“The Maid of the Mountains,” with Fred Wright and 
an English company, 

“Call the Doctor.” 

“Welcome, Stranger.” 

“The Straw.” 

“ Golden Days.” 

“Scrambled Wives.” 

‘““Come Seven.” 

“The Man from the West.” 

“ Cinderella on Broadway.” 

“Genius and the Crowd.” 

“The Innocent Violet.” 

“The Checkerboard.” 

“ The Winged God.” 

vebittes Patter” 

“ Opportunity.” 

A. George Cohan revue. 

“The Americans in France.” 

“ Abie the Agent.” 

“ The Bat.” 

“The Meanest Man in the World.” 

“Self Defence.” 

“Sweetheart Shop.” 

“ Broadway to Piccadilly.” 

* Blue Bonnet.” 
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“The Charm School.” 
“The Cave Girl.” 

“ Dearie,” 

“ Honeydew.” 

“ Happy-go-lucky.” 

“ Kissing Time.” 
‘Ladies’ Night.” 
“The Lady of the Lamp.” 
“Little Miss Charity.” 
oe aMecca,”” 

“Man of the People.” 
“The Nightwatch.” 

“ Nothing Doing.” 
“The : Rose Girl.” 

* Sonny.” 

“Spanish Love.” 

“ Tattle Tales.” 

“ The Dream Girl.” 

“* Maid to Love.” 

oe Peggy.” 
“Broken Wing.” 
~The Thrust,” 


EAST AND MIDDLE WEST 


Including cities and important towns between the 
Atlantic seaboard and Kansas City, Mo.: 
** Ethel Barrymore in “ Declassee.” 
** Henry Miller and Blanche Bates in “ The Famous 
Mrs. Fair.” 
*** Richard Bennett in “ Beyond the Horizon” and 
“ For the Defense.” 
* Fay Bainter in “ East is West.” 
** William Gillette in ‘“‘ Dear Brutus.” 
* Ina Claire in ‘* The Gold Diggers.” 
* Louis Mann in “‘ Friendly Enemies.” 
** Barney Bernard in “ His Honor Abe Potash.” 
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Raymond Hitchcock in “ Hitchy-koo, 1920.” 
* Lenore Ulric in ‘‘ The Son-Daughter.” 
** Marjorie Rambeau in “ The Sign on the Door.” 
* Jane Cowl in ‘“ Smilin’ Through.” 
* Leo Ditrichstein in ‘* The Purple Mask.” 
* Otis Skinner in “ Pietro.” 
* William Collier in ‘ The Hottentot.” 
* Ed Wynn’s “ Carnival.” 
* Charles Cherry in “ Scandal.” 
* Grace George in “ The Ruined Lady.” 
* Nance O’Neill in “ The Passion Flower.” 
** Walter Hampden in ‘“* Hamlet,” and ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet.” 
* Robert B. Mantell in Shakespearean repertoire. 
May Robson in “ Nobody’s Fool.” 
George White’s “ Scandals of 1919.” 
** ““ Wedding Bells,” with Margaret Lawrence and 
Wallace Eddinger. 
*** Mamma’s Affair,” with Effie Shannon and Rob- 
ert Edeson. 
** The Storm,” with Helen MacKellar. 
McIntyre and Heath in “ Hello, Alexander.” 
** Civilian Clothes,” with William Courtenay. 
** “ Buddies,” with Peggy Wood and Donald Brian. 
* “ Shavings,” with Harry Beresford. 
*“ The Wonderful Thing,” with Jeanne Eagels. 
* Al Jolson in “ Sinbad.” 
*«* “ Abraham Lincoln.” 
=% “ Jane Clegg.” 
se lrene,” 
ene Clarence,. 
*= Adam and Eva.” 
** Ziegfeld “‘ Follies, 1920.” 
** ** Apple Blossoms.” 
* *“ My Lady Friends.” 
“ The Girl in the Limousine.” 
“The Little Blue Devil.” 
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* “ Nighty-Night.” 

*“ The Little Whopper.” 
“ Linger Longer Letty.” 
“ The Magic Melody.” 
“The Rose of China.” 

*** Aphrodite.” 

*“ The Acquittal.” 


**K “ Monsieur Beaucaire.”’ 


“Angel Face.” 
“Always You.” 
“ Frivolities of 1920.” 
“ The Nightboat.” 
Ats- You. Were,” 
** My Golden Girl.” 
“ Breakfast in Bed.” 
“ The Ouija Board.” 
“ Look Who’s Here.” 
“ Mrs. Jimmie Thompson.” 
‘“Floradora.” 
& cassie. - 
* “Honey Girl,” 
“ Betty Be Good.” 
“His Chinese Wife.” 
“Up in Mabel’s Room.” 
* * Experience.” 
*“ The Wanderer.” 
San Carlo Opera Co. (see note). 
Dunbar Opera Co. (see note). 
** Chu Chin Chow.” 
“Greenwich Village Follies, 1919.” 
* “ Passing Show, 1919.” 
* “ What’s in a Name?” 
“ Three Showers.” 
“ The Hole in the Wall.” 
*** The Bird of Paradise.” 
* * Maytime.” 
“ Man Who Came Back.” 


x * 


* 


* 
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“The Blue Flame,” with Theda Bara. 

“Martinique,” with Josephine Victor. 

“ Footloose,’ with Emily Stevens. 

Jack-o-Lantern,” with Doyle and Dixon. 

Bertha Kalich in ‘“ The Riddle: Woman.” 

Guy Bates Post in ** The Masquerader.” 

Anna Pavlowa in a ballet repertoire (see note). 

Thurston the Magician (see note). 

“The Man of the People” (see note). 

“The Royal Vagabond.” 

“ Three Wise Fools.” 

Notre.— These attractions have not been seen by the 

author. He is therefore unable to venture an opinion 
as to their quality as entertainment. 


WEST AND NORTHWEST 


From Kansas City, Mo., to the Pacific Coast, and 
including the larger towns and cities of the Southwest: 


mee Abraham: Lincoln,” 
*** William Gillette in “ Dear Brutus.” 
** Otis Skinner in “* Pietro.” 
~** Leo Ditrichstein in ‘“* The Purple Mask.” 
** Robert B. Mantell in Shakespearean repertoire. 
** Jane Cowl in “ Smilin’ Through.” 
** Grace George in “ The Ruined Lady.” 
* Bertha Kalich in “‘ The Riddle: Woman.” 
McIntyre and Heath in “‘ Hello, Alexander.” 
* Anna Pavlowa in a ballet repertoire. 
* Nance O’Neill in “ The Passion Flower.” 
** Milton Nobles in “ Lightnin’.” 
** Guy Bates Post in ‘* The Masquerader.” 
** “The Passing Show of 1919,” with the Howard 
brothers. 
** “ The Blue Flame,” with Theda Bara. 
<< Miger Rose.” 
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~ Baddiés.” 
“ Gaieties of 1919.” 
** “Clarence.” 
** * Chu Chin Chow.” 
* “ Nighty-Night.” 
ee He State” 
““ Hitchy-koo, 1919.” 
“The Girl in the Limousine.” 
** The Little Whopper.” 
“ Linger Longer Letty.” 
** “ The Sign on the Door.” 
“Angel Face.” 
“ Frivolities of 1920.” 
e- As. You Were.” 
“ Breakast in Bed.” 
“ My Golden Girl.” 
* ““ Mamma’s Affair.” 
&*< Floradora.” 
“ Jack-o-Lantern.” 
George White’s “ Scandals of 1919.” 
“Sweetheart Shop” (see note). 
* * Experience.” 
** The Wanderer.” 
“ Keep Her Smiling.” 
** Good Morning, Judge.” 
“Up in Mabel’s Room.” 
** The Acquittal.” 
** Listencester.” 
“ Flo-Flo.” 
“ Twin Beds.” 
“The Man Who Came Back.” 
** The Bird of Paradise.” 
San Carlo Opera Co. (see note). 
Dunbar Opera Co. (see note). 
Kolb and Dill (see note). 
Fanchon and Marco (see note). 
Norte.— These attractions have not been seen by the 
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author. He is therefore unable to venture an opinion 
as to their quality as entertainment. 


SOUTH 


** William Gillette in “ Dear Brutus.” 
*** Mrs. Fiske in “ Miss Nelly of N’Orleans.” 
**« Wedding Bells,” with Margaret Lawrence and 
Wallace Eddinger. 
* Robert B. Mantell in Shakespearean repertoire. 
*** Milton Nobles in “ Lightnin’.” 
Ac Lhe. Acquittals? 
** Walter Hampden in “ Hamlet,” and “ Romeo and 
Juliet.” 
“ Robert E. Lee” (see note). 
a Clarence: 
* “ Nighty-Night.” 
“ Hitchy-koo, 1919.” 
“ The Girl in the Limousine.” 
** The Little Whopper.” 
“Passing Show of 1919,” with the Howard 
brothers. 
** “ Buddies.” 
ee Ulrene,” 
“Linger Longer Letty.” 
“The Rose of China.” 
“My Lady Friends.” 
Se Ou VV ete: 
“ My Golden Girl.” 
“ Breakfast in Bed.” 
* “ Floradora.” 
“ The Man Who Came Back.” 
“* Twin Beds.” 
* Listen Lester.” 
* Flo-Flo.” 
* * Experience.” 
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*“ The Wanderer.” 
“ Keep Her Smiling.” 
“Good Morning, Judge.” 
““Up in Mabel’s Room.” 
*“ Tiger Rose.” 
* Three Showers.” 

ee Passe. 

** Bertha Kalich in “ The Riddle: Woman.” 
McIntyre and Heath in “ Hello, Alexander.” 
San Carlo Opera Co. 

Fields’ Minstrels (see note). 
Neil O’Brien Minstrels (see note). 

** “ Three Wise Fools.” 


NotEe.— These attractions have not been seen by the 
author. He is therefore unable to venture an opinion 
as to their quality as entertainment. 


THE SEASON IN LONDON 
By Stpney DarKx 
(Editor John O’London’s Weekly) 


IT was inevitable that during the war the English 
theatre should have practically ceased to have any 
artistic existence and that the playhouses should have 
been monopolised by ephemeral and generally banal 
entertainments. Most of the younger actors and dram- 
atists were in the army. All the older men shared the 
insistent anxieties that for over four years made any 
sort of imaginative work almost impossible. More- 
over, the theatres catered entirely for the boys home 
on leave from the front and they certainly did not 
want plays that made them think. All they wanted 
was to laugh and to forget. The armistice was signed 
nineteen months ago. The army is demobolised. New 
conditions (it would be false to say “normal” con- 
ditions) have come into existence. The London the- 
atres are still in most cases content to be merely houses 
of entertainment, but there are signs (at present little 
more than clouds the size of a man’s hand) that our 
theatre is again ambitious and that the art of drama 
may once more flourish in the country of Shakespeare. 
There is one fact, however, that must be accepted, in 
considering (so far, at least, as England is concerned), 
both post-war literature and post-war drama. That 
is that a literary era definitely came to an end on 
August 4th, 1914. With a few notable exceptions, the 
most considerable writers before the war ceased to 
count when the war began. We must look to new 
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men and new women for the real work of the present 
and the future. 

It should be said at the outset that this review of 
the London theatre is confined to the last six months 
of 1919 and the first five months of 1920. During 
this period there have been, as I have said, many in- 
dications both of the desire of the English actor and of 
a minority of English managers to produce plays of 
genuine dramatic value and of the English public to 
pay to see artistic plays when they have the chance. 

The older generation of actor managers, who cared 
for something more than box-office returns, has prac- 
tically disappeared. Sir Herbert Tree and Sir George 
Alexander died during the war. H. B. Irving has 
died since the peace. But a notable addition to the 
actor manager ranks occurred towards the end of last 
year when Henry Ainley became a partner with the 
American Gilbert Miller in the management of the St. 
James’. Mr. Ainley is without question the most 
gifted of contemporary English players. He possesses 
good looks, imagination, intelligence and unusual ver- 
satility. He began his stage career with Sir Frank 
Benson, who has trained most of the considerable 
players on our stage, and he learned a great deal from 
Mr. Granville Barker, the best producer England has 
seen for many a year and who, unhappily for us, now 
spends most of his life in America. Mr. Ainley began 
his management with the production of Tolstoi’s 
“ Reparation” and followed this gloomy drama with 
a revival of “ Julius Cesar.” When one remembers 
how much the English theatre owed to the enthusiasm 
of the late Charles Frohman, it is interesting to re- 
peat that Ainley is aided and abetted in his artistic 
ambition by another American. 

Even more interesting is the new management of 
the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, a small playhouse 
in a distant western suburb. This house is controlled 
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by a syndicate of which Mr. Arnold Bennett is the 
head and which includes two of London’s newspaper 
millionaires. Its first production was John Drink- 
water’s “ Abraham Lincoln,” perhaps the most con- 
siderable play seen since the war. America has thor- 
oughly endorsed London’s verdict on “ Abraham Lin- 
coln.” Its financial success here was as surprising as 
it was significant. It was followed by “John Fergu- 
son” by St. John Ervine, the young dramatist who 
lost a leg during the war. “ John Ferguson,” which 
was a success in America before it was seen here, only 
had a short run, despite its distinction and despite 
the fact that it was magnificently acted by a company 
largely recruited from the notable players associated 
with the Abbey Theatre, Dublin. “ John Ferguson” 
was followed by a revival of “As You Like It” and 
this will give way shortly to a production of Gay’s 
famous “ Beggar’s Opera.” 

Incidentally it should be recorded as further proof 
of what I have stated that during the winter, two large 
theatres in the crowded mean streets of south London 
have been packed every evening by performances of 
Shakespeare and grand opera at popular prices. 

John Galsworthy’s “The Skin Game” is far and 
away the most interesting new play produced in the 
West End. Plays with actual war incidents have a 
small chance of success in London. We are so weary 
of it all. But though Mr. Galsworthy does not refer 
to the war, he has evidently written under the influence 
of the events that have followed the peace. His play 
deals with the quarrel of an old aristocratic family 
settled for generations in a sleepy village and a push- 
ing “new” millionaire. But the play is really an 
allegory and there is a world of sad significance in the 
words of the aristocrat after he has won the fight. 
“We went into this fight with clean hands, are ‘they 
clean now?” The acting of “The Skin Game” is 
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altogether worthy of the play and it gives a definitely 
high place in the English theatre to Mr. Edmund 
Gwenn who plays the “new ” man with splendid sin- 
cerity and intensity. 

Sir James Barrie’s “ Mary Rose” at the Haymarket 
is, of course, one of the successes of the season. Bar- 
rie is a sure card both in England and America. But 
this play emphasizes my assertion that the pre-war 
writers really finished their course in 1914. “‘ Mary 
Rose” may be described as “‘ freakish sentimentality ” 
and to me anyhow sentimentality cloys after the ultra- 
realism through which we have so recently lived. 
Once more, the excellence of the acting may fairly be 
noted. For nearly a generation English critics have 
been obliged to admit that, while we possessed a num- 
ber of actors who could be safely compared with the 
best in America and almost with the best in France 
and Germany, we were woefully poor in really capable 
actresses. Our Ellen Terrys and Mrs. Kendalls had 
no successors. Now we have actresses of far more 
than first rate promise and conspicuous among them is 
Miss Fay Compton who plays the Barrie heroine. 
Miss Compton is a sister of Compton Mackenzie, the 
novelist. 

Mr. Alfred Sutro’s “ The Choice” has had a long 
run at Wyndham’s Theatre, owing to some extent, 
perhaps, to the fact that Gerald Du Maurier is Su- 
burbia’s favourite actor. Mr. Sutro can never forget 
his insistent admiration for “the strong silent man” 
who never exists in real life and has become a bore 
on the stage. Mr. Arnold Bennett’s “Sacred and 
Profane Love,” produced at the Aldwych in the late 
autumn, was a deft dramatization of an old novel. 

Mr. James B. Fagan, a dramatist of some distinc- 
tion, has been among the season’s new managers. He 
produced at the Court Lennox Robinson’s “ The Lost 
Leader,” the play written round the life of Parnell 
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which has since been seen in America. This well 
written drama was another success and again one had 
a proof of the old truth that good plays make good 
actors or rather that good plays give good actors the 
opportunity to show how good they are. The “lost 
leader” was admirably acted by Mr. Norman McKin- 
nel, the fighting head of the Actors’ Association. Mr. 
Fagan followed this play with a production of “ The 
Merchant of Venice” in which the famous Jewish 
actor, Maurice Moscovitch, gave a powerful perform- 
ance of Shylock, interesting particularly to English 
audiences because he disregarded almost all the con- 
ventions established by Henry Irving and copied by all 
subsequent English Shylocks. 

Among the other outstanding new plays of the sea- 
son one may mention “ Mr. Pim Passes By,” a deft 
light comedy written by A. A. Milne, one of the 
“Punch” group of humourists, in which Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh and her husband, Dion Boucicault, play with 
their usual charming light touch, and “The Young 
Person In Pink,” by Gertrude Jennings. The latter 
may be described as an entertainment with brains. 
With amusing incident and bright dialogue it contains 
one character that Dickens might have created had he 
lived today. Mrs. Badger is, indeed, the most irre- 
sistible cockney type seen on our stage for many a 
day — unscrupulous but good natured, humourous and 
unfailingly resourceful. The part is played with 
abounding humour by Miss Sydney  Fairbrother. 
“The Young Person in Pink” is the first essay in 
management of Mr. Donald Clayton Calthrop, whose 
father, John Clayton, was a distinguished Victorian 
actor manager and produced the famous Pinero farces 
at the Court Theatre. Mr. Calthrop’s mother was one 
of the many talented Boucicaults. He is a capital 
actor, in the early thirties, who looks about eighteen 
both on the stage and off. 
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Miss Marie Lohr, who is established as the actress 
manageress of the Globe, produced a dramatic version 
by Mr. Macdonald Hastings of Joseph Conrad’s great 
novel, “ Victory,” and followed it with Robert Hich- 
ens’s “ The Voice from the Minaret.” Mr. Hichens is 
well known in America and all that need be said of this 
play is that it has most of the highly coloured qualities 
of its author’s novels. Mr. Norman McKinnel was 
conspicuous in the part of an evil minded husband. 
Miss Lohr has revived the late Sydney Grundy’s cos- 
tume comedy, “ A Marriage of Convenience,” and has 
appeared in the role created by Sarah Bernhardt in 
Rostand’s ‘‘ L’Aiglon.” 

Colonel Robert Lorraine, actor and super-flying 
man, also chose Rostand for his first production since 
the war. His revival of “Cyrano de Bergerac” was 
altogether delightful and his performance of Cyrano 
was a joy even to those of us who can remember 
Coquelin in what was one of his greatest parts. 
Colonel Lorraine afterwards revived Bernard Shaw’s 
“ Arms and the Man.” The Shaw plays do not, how- 
ever, appear to have much attraction for the present 
race of English playgoers. “Arms and the Man” 
had a comparatively short run, as had a revival of 
“ Pygmalion” with Mrs. Patrick Campbell in her orig- 
inal part. 

John Masefield’s “ Pompey the Great,” a thing for 
the study rather than for the stage, was played by Sir 
Frank Benson for a few nights at the St. Martin’s. 
The production of a dramatization of the well press- 
agented ‘‘ The Young Visiters”’ should be regarded as 
a theatrical curiosity and not a dramatic event. Miss 
Constance Collier returned home from America to 
produce the dramatic version of Du Maurier’s novel 
“Peter Ibbetson,” which has, I believe, been seen on 
your side. Du Maurier regarded this gloomy story as 
by far his best literary work and the play written by 
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the late John Raphael, an English journalist who lived 
most of his life in Paris, has real dramatic quality. 
Mr. Cyril Maude, who is also home again after a long 
stay in America, has been playing for months with 
Miss Connie Ediss at the Criterion in a naive farce 
called “ Lord Richard in the Pantry.” 

Captain Harwood’s “ The Grain of Mustard Seed,” 
recently produced at the Ambassadors’, is the cleverest 
political comedy we have had for many seasons. This 
is another instance of brains in the theatre with most 
satisfactory financial results. Incidentally, this play 
has added to Mr. McKinnel’s acting successes. 

I have mentioned several Shakespearian revivals. 
To them must be added Sir Frank Benson’s “ Hamlet ” 
and Mr. Matheson Lang’s “ Othello,” both interesting, 
but neither epoch-making. Mr. Matheson Lang has 
produced a version of the Italian play called “ Sir- 
rocco,’ a colourful drama slightly bowdlerised for 
English consumption and rechristened “ Carnival.” 

American plays have had a large place in theatre 
programmes during the past months. They have been, 
for the most part, bright, well constructed entertain- 
ments, exactly suited to the spirit of the times. “ The 
Bird of Paradise,” which is just finishing a long run 
at the Lyric, attracted by the pretty novelty of its 
Hawaiian atmosphere. ‘ Business Before Pleasure” 
and “ Nothing but the Truth” made us laugh when 
we badly wanted to laugh. Among the other Amer- 
ican productions may be noted “ Three Wise Fools,” 
“ Daddies,” “In the Night” (written by an English- 
man but produced in America with a different title in 
1916), “ The Lilac Domino,” “ The Man Who Came 
Back ” and “ Mr. Todd’s Experiment.’ America may 
be assured that the unfortunate incident that occurred 
on the first night of Mr. Hartley Manner’s ‘One 
Night in Rome” was certainly not caused by any 
hostile feeling to American players. Miss Laurette 
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Taylor was already an established London favourite, 
one of the many clever American women, of whom 
Miss Edith Day is the latest, who have been warmly 
welcomed in London. The London theatre is, indeed, 
traditionally cosmopolitan, and because the American 
player speaks our language (though in his own char- 
acteristic way) his place here is always assured. Dur- 
ing this last season Mr. Walter Catlin, a comedian with 
admirable restraint and attractive personality, made a 
great personal success in “ Baby Bunting,” a musical 
comedy composed by the American Mr. Nat D. Ayer, 
whose success in London has made him a permanent 
resident here. This is one incident among many. 

Little need be said of the new musical comedies and 
revues. These productions are written to pattern. 
They are generally devised to exploit the talent of 
some one expensive performer. ‘They are rarely ham- 
pered by wit or originality. They always have long 
runs and make much money — and then they are for- 
gotten. Mr. George Robey is the greatest London 
revue “star,” with the American Miss Ethel Levey, 
the American Miss Lee White and the English Miss 
Violet Lorraine running him close. Mlle. Delysia has 
become a considerable draw here and the exotic 
‘‘Afgar,” in which she has been appearing has been 
one of the season’s striking successes. Mlle. Delysia 
will be seen in America in the autumn. 

Among the interesting artistic happenings of the 
season have been the visit of the remarkable Guitry 
family from Paris, Pavlova’s dancing at Drury Lane 
and a series of revivals of Greek tragedy in which 
Miss Sybil Thorndike has played the leading parts. 

I have summarised the facts that give hope for the 
future of the theatre in England. I have suggested 
the facts on the other side. Unhappily one must in- 
clude with them the ever increasing commercialism of 
the theatre and the growing power of the mammoth 
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managers. Profiteering has forced up theatre rents in 
London to such figures that experiment, which is the 
life blood of every art, is only possible to a multi- 
millionaire. And more than half the: London play- 
houses are controlled by half a dozen men (with mys- 
terious backers who include a Greek and an Ar- 
menian) who laugh at all talk about art and profess 
to care for nothing but profits. The art of the theatre 
would be far, far safer in the hands of the actor man- 
agers whom, a dozen years ago, we all used so con- 
stantly to attack. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


(June 1919-June 1920.) 


Plays Performances 
Abraham Lincoln 193 
Adam and Eva 312 
All Soul’s Eve 21 
Always You 66 
An Exchange of 
Wives 19 
An Innocent Idea vA 
Angel Face 57 
Aphrodite 148 
Betty Be Good 31 
Beyond the Horizon III 
Apple Blossoms 250 
Acquittal, The 138 
A Regular Feller 31 
As You Were 143 
At 9:45 139 
A eae Man’s Fan- 
13 
A Baie in the ane 134 
Big Game 21 
Blue Flame, The 48 
Bonehead, The 24 


Boys Will Be Boys = 45 
Breakfast in Bed 75 


Buddies 259 
Carnival 13 
Cat-bird, The 33 
Challenge, The 72 


Plays Performances - 
Crimson Alibi, The 51 
Ceesar’s Wife 8I 
Civilian Clothes 150 
Clarence 300 
Curiosity 28 
Declassee 257 
Dancer, The 61 


Ed. Wynn’s Carnival 64 
Elsie Janis and Gang 55 


Faithful, The 49 
Famous Mrs. Fair, 
The 183 
First Is_ Last 62 
Five o’Clock 4I 
Five Million, The QI 
Fifty-Fifty, Ltd. 40 
Florodora 64 
Forbidden 18 
For the Defense 77 
Footloose 32 


Frivolities of 1920 61 
George Washington 16 
Girl from Home, The 24 
Girl in the Limousine, 


The 137 
Gold Diggers, The 282 
Greenwich Village 

Follies, The 232 
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Plays Performances 
His Honor Abe Pot- 


ash 215 
Hamlet 16 
Happy Days 452 
He and She 28 
Hello, Alexander 56 
Hitchy-koo, 1919 56 
Hole in the Wall, 

The 73 
Hottentot, The 1m) 
Honey Girl 32 
His Chinese Wife 16 
Irene 228 
Jane Clegg 112 
Jest; The 179 
Just a Minute 40 
Katy’s Kisses 1g) 
Lassie 63 
Letter of the Law 89 
Light of the World 31 


Linger Longer Letty 69 
Little Blue Devil, 


The 75 
Little Whopper, The 224 
Look Who’s Here 87 
Lost Leader, The 31 
Luck of the Navy, 

The 32 
Lusmore 23 
Magic Melody, The 143 
Mamma’s Affair 98 
Martinque 40 
Medea 14 
Miss Millions 47 
Moonlight and Hon- 

eysuckle 97 
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Plays 

Monsieur Beaucaire 

Mrs. Jimmie Thomp- 
son 

Musk 

My Golden Girl 

My Lady Friends 

Night Boat, The 

Nighty-Night 

Night Lodging 

No More Blondes 

Not So Long Ago 

Nothing But Love 

Oh, What a Girl 

Oh, Henry 

On the Hiring Line 

One Night in Rome 

Ouija Board, The 

Palmy Days 

Passing Show 
1919, The 

Passion Flower, The 

Phantom Legion, The 

Piper, The (Mat- 
inees ) 

Pietro 

Power of Darkness, 
The 

Purple Mask, The 

Red Dawn, The 

Roly-Boly Eyes 

Respect for Riches, 
The 


of 


Rise of Silas Lap- 
ham, The 

Rose of China, The 

Ruined Lady, The 


Performances 


143 
64 
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Plays Performances Plays Performances 
Sacred and Profane Tick-Tack-Toe 22 
Love 88 Too Many Husbands 102 
Scandal 318 Tragedy of Nan, The 
See-Saw 89 ( Matinees) 
Shavings 122 Tragedy of Richard 
She Would and She III 27 
Did 36 Trimmed in Scarlet 14 
Shubert Gaieties of .. Unknown Woman, 
I9IQ 87 The 64 
Sign on the Door, Up from Nowhere 40 
The 187 Wedding Bells 168 
Smilin’ Through 175 What’s in a Name 87 
Sophie 79 Where’s Your Wife? 65 
Son-Daughter, The 223 Whirlwind, The 31 
Storm, The 282 Wonderful Thing, 
Those Who Walk in The 120 
Darkness 28 Ziegfeld Follies of 
Three Showers 48 I9IQ 17i 
Three’s a Crowd 12 Ziegfeld Girls of 1920 
Thunder 33 (midnight revue) 78 
“AT 9:45 ” 


A melodrama in three acts by Owen Davis, produced 
by William A. Brady, Ltd., at the Playhouse, 
New York, June 28, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


tdge Roberti Claytoti. ve 060000ceccse George Backus 

OWALCM sroraretawtatalole) era's nisi e)siee\s.0.6/00) 02h shales Noel Tearle 
PAO W ELC LE sretele sia leleid)syeleiessis'eoieiis« Leo Mielziner, Jr. 
WACEGLOVEL saeinicieieleis é eicin-v/e's ¢ o.ciasie.vicle . Harry Green 
Captari eB ixonlecte tee ares 09's erereseieuaye Clifford Dempsey 
Gare late setae egal ciearailo.e s\<:00 »<.n/e.sfeieraye © Frank Hatch 
Dieeyler: eratariotetetevebatnier go. s.s's)'s, die cies] 6) 8i3; 500 Frank Hilton 
Wrackieericlatstteavetsiemin a > sales ov sie eie esintelers Peter Lang 
IDSENOStomirensretet aatdielsye,e14 sis, oieisie reves re cane Robert Thorne 
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The son of Judge Robert Clayton is mysteriously 
shot and killed at 9:45 on an evening when the family 
is away from home dancing at the Ritz. 
discovery of the body the work of untangling the mys- 
tery is turned over to Capt. Dixon of the police, who 
follows a variety of clews implicating practically every 
Not until the end of the play 
does the confession of the member of the household 


member of the cast. 
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WON y era rete lars <velale gaia ene ate) storevaeeineets Nedda Harrigan 
Rath VOrdatilais st: cris lw elwle.elolsle riaterelein essa 8e Marie Goff 
Mary DOame fajwc acts o/eleletselen sisieieeveloigy Madeleine King 
Margaret) Clancy): c.alsec» «ies eleleteistelels 10 Idalene Cotton 
Tomi ADA Yy sse"sieveis ws oye igie elele oie elvipivielo.« John Harrington 


Act I— Scene 1 — Judge Clayton’s Library. Scene 
2— Waiting Room at the Ritz-Carlton. Act IL— 
Judge Clayton’s Library. Act III.— Scene 1— The 
Library. Scene 2— Another Room at Judge Clay- 
ton’s. Place— New York City. Staged Under the 
Direction of John Cromwell. 


least suspected relieve the situation. 


An American comedy in three acts by Guy Bolton and 
Frank Mandel, produced by F. Ray Comstock 


“THE 'FIVE MILLION ” 


and Morris Gest, at the Lyric Theater, 
July 8, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


Rathi Hunter: ws. ae SOT AA SOURS Sue MacManamy 
Mary ¥ Sisters snake lelete SS Sehecicidh ose Boneae Marie Ahearn 
INGAAS es cnaiwiete tata .- Lucile Webster 
Rhy MacDonald : 

Tilt. cach eae see 
Phil Bishop ... 


hil Bis ...-Ralph Stuart 
Nini Bishop .-Marjorie Poir 

NAG Tera :James Gleason 
Albert: SW Cavett orc anicsrerp oilers eieiwteus oll Purnell Pratt 


SeeMiidger eNonalars =.\crtactasletsleleletetoisie Beatrice Noyes 
DouglasAdams, 2h. awe sie’ eee Ralph Morgan 
Grant Adams siiisceacstecvacesseccasts Percy Helton 
Jetterson Adams. ses hyuis eens tie's ele ts Charles Abbe 
OES HUW CaVOL N.5ialovetarobeicrstalctatetelevohotereat Robert McWade 
Colonel>' Van “Alstyne: icicteteeletets ioe o's%s Edward Poland 
Dah Mon abare’ iis davsiiosnteptserde ore Harry Harwood 
Ad MEATY SIMS, bys i5y) oul etere le ayorelee eters eyes Harry MacFayden 
Oueeniors sich dacs bo ace eten eGnils Amy Ongley 


Act I.—School Room at Clinton Falls, N. Y. 


Upon the 
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Act II.— Law _ Offices of Weaver & Weaver. 


Act 


IIi.— Dining Room of Monahan’s Boarding House. 


Staged by Robert Milton. 


“GREENWICH VILLAGE FOLLIES ” 


A revue in two acts and twelve scenes by Philip 
Bartholomae and John Murray Anderson, pro- 


duced by the Bohemians, Inc., at the G 
wich Village Theater, July 15, 1919 


Principals engaged — 


reen- 


Susanne Morgan ise Delaney 
Charles Derickson essie McCoy Davis 
William Foran Irene Olsen 
Robert Edwards Rita Zalmani 
ees Watts Irene Mathews 

ane Carroll Rex Story 

Homer Rosine Ada Forman 
Gordon Drexel Cynthia Perot 
Warner Gault Edmond Makalif 
Edgar Thornton Olga Ziceva 


Staged by John Murray Anderson. 


“THE CRIMSON’ALIBL” 


A melodrama in a prologue and four acts by George 
Broadhurst, produced by George Broadhurst, 


at the Broadhurst Theater, New Yo 
July 17, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


rk, 


CUR EEO Weis eleysis 1s ioin oleic iepisloicveseram Gardner James 


David Carroll 
Professor Bristol 
James Leverage 


..-.-Robert Vau 


...Harrison Hunter 
Wm. H. Thompson 


ghn 


AVOOMIS Bete eis eis/sie ..Thomas Traynor 
Andrew NO UA CVa te cio cig oixccsepe slolep wiser eas Robert Barrat 
COMBS eer etre era ele a-cle.s 6! opeieie'siselersisieyepe Roy LaRue 
IROVEL by LOGE O10 Typ sc sho taile) aos oni or era¥ele/ avers George Graham 
arty, COBGV Eton aie e sioie'e(e.o/otareiesetitheiegs _.. Robert Kelly 
ReGdiParkss cteiopichcvere sis) < «cole sie. eiece William E. Lemuels 
IVES PAV ARIAT cethl Sens Stareiisi'ors alc si 6. 6,a:ie/e)e!a) slaroVqtensistate Mary Foy 
Ci ae he tarda apievcie xis’ 5, « 's\s)aseserele ong ausraveys Edna James 
WVUir opi crite sternal earns ca he)ie eh aila. es a'biaherol el eianers Thais Lawton 
WETS BD Uitnasecieiia ks vers cies wa eieloreleleriar Inda Palmer 
IME rva Gan etsOtamine sary: iis cielo ave’ ajeinrere deterale Bertha Mann 
WES OPN IGT Hemtetetlet ein: sa: <<) ¢nsreils ci'eiwsherereeeretay erste Mary Foy 
Wad Lectei ray datedas aie) areas) 0 wis: esas ies) 6-0 ichepabere Cathrine Cozzens 


Prologue — A Room in the Home of Joshua Quincy. 
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Act. I.— Scene 1 — A Room in the Home of David 
Carroll. Scene 2— Office of Police Inspector Lever- 
age. Act II.— Scene 1— Veranda of the Quincy 
Hawa: Scene 2— Joshua Quincy’s Study. Act III. 
— Scene 1— Office of Carter’s Hotel. Scene 2— 
Room 118. Scene 3— Office of Carter’s Hotel. Act 
IV.— Office of Police Inspector Leverage. Play 
Staged by and Entire Production Under the Supervi- 
; sion of Mrs. Lillian Trimble Bradley. 

Joshua Quincy is stabbed in the dark, and likewise 
the heart, by a person, or persons, unknown. David 
Carroll, a local Sherlock Holmes who devotes most of 
his time to the composition of music, is prevailed upon 
to take the case. His suspicions shift from character 
to character, each with seemingly a plausible motive 
for making way with the old man, until the entire 
company, including Carroll’s sweetheart, appears 
guilty. Then the investigator succeeds in fastening 
the crime upon the guilty party and forces confession 
from him. 


* SHUBERT GAIETIES 1919 ” 


A revue in two acts and twenty-five scenes, produced 
by J. J. and Lee Shubert, at the Forty-fourth 
Street Theater, New York, July 17, 1919. 


Principals engaged — 


Henry Lewis Gladys Walton 
Jack Rohm Jimmie Fox 
Arthur Hull Gilda Gray 
Stewart Baird Llora Hoffman 
Harry Fender Clayton and White 
Marguerite Farrell The Glorias 

Irving Fisher Ina Williams 


Marie Stafford Billie Williams 
Ted Lorraine 
Staged by J. C. Huffman. 
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p2veVOICE JIN THE DARK” 


A melodrama in three acts and nine scenes by Ralph 
E. Dyar, produced by A. H. Woods, at the 
Republic Theater, New York, July 28, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


: _IN THE PROLOGUE 
PIM rsa NMiarigu Vayidiard. 0s cice esis s s)ecieleles Florine Arnold 
Amelia F.linham Arleen Hackett 


MVS S eRe E Gaba 5,0 stelicreteilete ei sioianeies a wie wats Harriet Ross 
Madge Conroy ciciscs sis oils sieo'urs dere Anne Sutherland 
MPDEACOSGNET (ccicais sw oe eae lnn Cae peace John Ravold 
PEED UIVY SUAS cmt aelolojoral =v a’ alele! jefe isioiel= 1-e William Phinney 
Doctor sb ranklinniyiis osjee sie ccciclaree s< Rexford Kendrick 
ER Ar are aye sists 3 io 's arse sis.e earehe)eheter sisi anpre William Boyd 
MUI Osi SDUT Ys cise <le-e wold a elopiiere sms Richard Gordon 


The Office of Dr. Franklin, Briarcliff, Tuesday, 
June 22, 4:30 F 
IN THE PLAY: 


WEEE Orlin oogaucoasdoond ORONO. COL Doris Kelly 
Sarin Cloy dissin vievel\«/creleleisretstereiereiei tiers Frank Monroe 
Robert. Matrel cyoracsic-1o-0 ss/eslovete orecheieie ole W. L. Thorne 
Vass aria Da yyetera eters oes aiore aie'si'efe ie: ol ose %s oe oh William Boyd 
On ee Le iinae WAY. c\a\s'a\c/e.0/~<!ojeersie 5 Stewart E. Wilson 
Adele) Warren's nc dicts e's sec sane @ ois Georgia Lee Hall 
lance WiaArretlerscc vis bc ccs. crelceie eels Olive Wyndham 
MiromMiaeiaMicy CIard <G crecsrsrs sie cvelereiars oe Florine Arnold 
WAIMeliay SE ITIS Halt. oe. /e cio'sis ous) foxsie.o7s-0:0 9 Arleen Hackett 
AVESSSMINUCTE CATH is eralstevctere ofoveviels.¢ se ais ele ierecs Harriet Ross 
PIS Des SAMISDUNY cioverare.d'cicice sys" eee cvsiers Richard Gordon 
Mad em Conroy: sce sisiateisic evitie'eselevere)e Anne Sutherland 
Bo hae Via totie c.vste evs acre a/avels folate eiarorsievse ats John Sharke 
Wiged Crampton avteicts cc). s+ siecle s'6, «1510 William B. Mac 


Act I.— Scene 1—The Law Office of Day and 
Farrel, Wednesday, June 23, 9 A. _M. Scene 2— 
The Wood Near Briarcliff, Tuesday, June 22, 3 P. M. 
Scene 3— Same as Scene 1. Time, 10 A. M. Act 
II.— Scene 1 — Office of Day and Farrel June a5 
10:30 A. M. Scene 2— The Wood, June 22, 3 P. M. 
Scene 3— Same as Scene 1. Act III.— Scene_ 1 — 
Office of Day and Farrel, June 23, 11 A. M. Scene 
2—A Railway Station, June 22, 10 P. M. Scene 
3— Same as Scene 1. 

Staged by W. H. Gilmore. 


Hugh Sainsbury, a profligate youth, has been mur- 
dered. Mrs. Lydiard, a deaf old lady, has been wit- 
ness to the crime, but has heard no word of the 
quarrel preceding it. She saw Blanche Warren bend- 
ing over the body with a revolver in her hand. The 
scene is re-enacted in pantomime as she describes it. 
Miss Warren, declaring her innocence, relates her ver- 
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sion of the same scene, and it is again acted, with 
the dialogue supplied. Finally a blind newsman, sell- 
ing papers in the railroad station, overhears another 
young woman confess that she did the killing. As he 
gives his testimony the scene he describes is acted in 
the dark. His recognition of the guilty person’s voice 
leads to a confession that clears the mystery. 


“OH, WHAT A GIRL!” 


A musical farce by Edgar Smith, Edward Clark; 
music by Charles Jules and Jacques Presburg, 
produced by Lee and J. J. Shubert, at the Shu- 
bert Theater, New York, July 28, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


TVG Me Rote stelrestecrealeiovs score axsteiore stem eterers Larry Francis 
aE Ric ween eerleyatots io eis cielo reialch eeatiesren toretete syoie Mat Murphy 
JES Oy RK Phan Scio a.qaioe GuCaoO UL ...George Stifter 
ROIIIULTORS seietsravercista)ererereiaieia) wisiey ofatate ..William Zinnel 
iol imeStrec/cscaaiatarert’s vistcie te tre wieisteieisie tials Harold Hulen 
Wallltaniic cies sjo\orersiarsietcvete ns, aetioreioteieraeiste William Barry 
ROSS osie. oleic ss croaieie e-slnie|s\siujeis nicl ale cle, e7sivle Dave Dreyer 
Wiashinctonis sects aie accis oisatd act eve teres e closet Lew Cooper 
Bille CO oroGratryc ccc Meare cee tinetine: isis s Gaels Frank Fay 
seen IR ashtoners sciepceitreiatelaictetis the ater ccaara sreiare Sam Ash 

argotie Merrivale rstucssectlas asic ae sie acide Hazel Kirke 
BolaiGhappellenas cecreseversseee se ce 6 Vera Groset 
ASIST HoravOlasirete cee toane ciate eines Ignacio Martinetti 
Deacon Amos Titmouse.............-. Harry Kelly 
IPerkitisy ai occ corse cin ciisiomrners cieicte eiscsie's Sam Curtis 
Stisie Smiithi.n isicteisiccctoreen erties ee ease Patsy De Forrest 
Asmanda TitmOuS@cs.c siecle erate cee os Elizabeth Moffat 
@inderellaca saci cciettnatractetisiecseeseies\< Clarice Snyder 
Printes: Charming ssc. css see maaes Ethel Mary Oakland 
Pairy -Godmothert. sss oe asicctetee ce Veronica Marquise 
HL ead. -Wraiter suisse ctu a concpehireleetes scare e Lester Scharff 


Act I.—Jack Rushton’s Apartment. Riverside 


Drive, New York. Act 


II.— Scene 1—Lawn of 


Uncle’s Home. Cemetery Corners, N. J. Scene 2— 
A Country Lane. Scene 3—Century Midnight 


Whirl. That Night. 


Staged by Edward Clark. 


A country deacon and his nephew are flirting with 


the same cabaret singer. 


The nephew wins the girl 


by exposing uncle’s duplicity to his family. 
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STHE CHALLENGE” 


A drama in three acts by Eugene Walter, produced by 
The Selwyns at the Selwyn Theater, 
New York, August 5, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


PA ar eVeON MOEN T OD staieleiaiesers zee aieratelelatetele Holbrook Blinn 
Mary Winthrop sir. 6 cabccstls ceca on Jessie Glendenning 
PRINS SG ale ratesopsiei Bh ojole one ie ciatetetovalesel c/sveje pcke Ruth Benson 
RICH ahGs UA ALI isis <oleieleienle ticen ecko Alllan Dinehart 
Mrs. Bemis: (A- Maid)... .sc00.0% Georgie Lawrence 
WT eS oe AEN OE sinc cles sisfarciaresiere ovine Louise Macintosh 
vialliante Math enccts vee sie.cseaisinelsl ares Wilson Reynolds 
Joba SBA levies. nas) sieiateaeia ties wcololairies Ben Johnson 
PATER ONCE: SREPOFCED vi0/c.a,si0a snrde so eles Charles A. Sellon 
AS COPY SIRCACEL s/i 6s aici dicials raise ohn crass cia eteeaei Fred Karr 
Marry Day, CA Reporter) a). cas os cynics Leonard Doyle 
Taylor Warren (City Editor)...... Hallett Thompson 
Bee CU yi a SENIE Ms ielote aici aioieleie sie ets © slecersiclere Frank Torpey 
AL ReleotapuiaeditOr ss. waeiaisisinese nie: C. M. Van Clieve 
PINSE NCCOUNtAnt tore eine niereeks!o.steie © Francis S. Merlin 
Second, Accountant .ciei. v0 ice + a cnoieus vis F. C.. Bronson 
ED HIER aPACCOUM LAD Us oid icccacs ere x steieilere) sre dleue A. D. Glaser 
A Stereoptican Operator...........020- C. R. Brown 
UTC WEES CHIIG 5 ote vin'orn. ole e lanaie coe ttia rete one Wm. T. Morgan 
MNT ime Ea ieGrp estat ernie) <va)"scofonosio efor ssisteie a iers David Landau 
PROV SER al imal ators <ieicie’cye anste woven eiet bs opaists wives Vici Ioucelli 
VEAP MILER iors cs. ddvereetaeie's «cevece cies es Herbert Bostwick 
ist member Of committee. .1.52% oss weit a0 Frank Vogel 


Prologue — A Garden adjacent to one of the French 
Hospitals near the front. Acts I. and II.— Home 
of Harry Winthrop. Act III.— Committee_ Room. 
House of Representatives State Legislature. Epilogue 
— Harry Winthrop’s Home. 


Richard Putnam, a parlor socialist home from the 
war, becomes the head of a working men’s committee 
seeking to bring about a social revolution. As a lead- 
ing propagandist, he is instrumental in electing a so- 
cialist governor and is ready to declare a general strike, 
when his fellow workingmen turn against him. They 
have learned that their socialist governor has been 
bought by the capitalists and believe young Putnam has 
had a hand in the deal. Beaten and disillusioned, 
Putnam is finally made over into a good conservative 
by Mary Winthrop, the daughter of the capitalist for 
whom he worked. 
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“THE RED DAWN ” 


An American play in three acts by Thomas Dixon, 
produced at the Thirty-ninth Street Theater, 
New York, August 6, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


Tess eMaloney cre store oles cele isle areterstene Mattie Ferguson 
IRE LE inched Ob Go OBe Pieler A cleietsteietere oiste Miriam Battista 
ING Aria ereyetetelerarorsieiel sioloiatetel detatelsterstetatete Flora MacDonald 
RFCHALC NStANtOr chercsels eforersie ieieielale DeWitt C. Jennings 
OEM diets aterd ve olets ofcrele sieve lefetelereletstotenetet= Edward Emery 
GAT RIN aisicte cio siaters ohe:s eyeiele hela ere oreieteleieierate Austin Webb 
Mar caret ci varcterstelale cieisarstd scnsyeve siesta Frances Grayson 
aobe Pei Catiieys cicvate acre olexotel sie isitsiel ote everce Averill Harris 

HELL Ge ost aolcclo cl oroters slele e wlatereietsterenetste Marcel Rousseau 
Reve Luke sJones. cscs cece cece ceric John Saunders 
INapoleonminceymcisicrels tel cieretelalstere cieieieta exeierraye Will Evans 
Ware tareiiciecton ole ecw leiciece eee Sere ete Ethel Jennings 
IS iPSOM Se caren San cioreioe ettoioenemion George T. Meech 
PEE Curbs: neteretetelieie ee atetocatetenversiebtetetencmea te Billy Wells 
Bolo ste sterols carer eine. « 2.0) ‘eietsaie ave maivore er aiene ros K._ Bianche 
IMISSH Viera gL) CVT Gariseis lalerclerejoiele claleisteeretarere Doraldina 
IMicGarthiy..tecmls acto scitralse/erete ecole eraiaters Cassius Quimby 
Sait snes arse cloiee ae ciclsmicielelcl caret Hank Bovie 
HirsteDanciniesGirl anos aece cee eae Betty Mack 
Second Dancing) Girl .).\c ce sielsisie’s ielceiere Frances Burns 
Mirae aniciiig NCrit bem sjeleveis: sreeiste cisistciciettte Bobbie Reed 
BirstheMiasicianers secs veces cee Walter Kolomoku 
Second PNLUsictanelcteccatsaio sr ciastaete tere Frank Kema 
‘Pbird) Ss NUSIClaN sieiecieleul cack siren eieiere Dave Ploloka 
Corporal of the Guardicscvoncs se von ecss s B. F. Carew 


Act I.—Interior of the Red Leader’s house. 
Morning. Act II— Before the Red Leader’s house, 
overlooking the Pacific Ocean. Evening. Act III. 
— Same Act I. The following morning. 


On an island off the coast of California an attempt 
is made by a young visionary to establish a socialistic 
colony to prove that the theories of socialism are prac- 
tical. The “central Soviet of Russia” attempts to 
gain control of the colony to help along the “ universal 
revolution.” Five billions in counterfeit money are to 
be used in financing the scheme, and the aid of a mil- 
lion ex-convicts, three million laborers, and ten million 
dissatisfied negroes is to be invoked. The scheme is 
frustrated after the dreamer realizes his mistake. The 
timely arrival of an off-stage U. S. cruiser helps. 
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“THOSE WHO WALK IN DARKNESS” > 


A drama in three acts by Owen Davis, produced by 
Lee and J. J. Shubert, at the Forty-eighth Street 
Theater, New York, August 14, 1919. 


Cast of Characters — 


INEISOIt 2 POMCEMAN ie 0icia-c.c/erolecieiere's L. J. O’Connor 
Dowd, a chauffeur......<.. SOS rr Percival Reniers 
BOD ia twaltet s oays cis sinis.civie cass Reece Alfred Knight 
POG cI ED CO GES «bin .c,s\aleicveleie s/esere.sresGueveles Howard Kyle 
PTCOMMES TEC ei raicinss eiev'erss(elsielelalsiele eters sie Arthur Shaw 
Wir SoMPNLOSS eitierstitsicicisicieieiele visieccierareveicie. cotele Helen Tracy 
IINES AS DGG Ais GROGAN OG wise oleate Millie Freeman 
Rufuss Underwood sais s+. cis we sisters eis Donald Gallaher 
PACU Grr Pray eave etlclits aiiscciote/ataie) ateie crarscetete- scraiols Mabel Maurel 
Salliveerere ereteiateusos sis sisiey ols raloleceveie sieresee Kathryn Sheldon 
AGT OW at cravettels se, i01<1b sho ielaletvcisre ete ass Laura Walker 
DreBradfond eamncs +c versileveeieve a vieveisee Everett Milburn 
WERSIENT SCHOMMEI © stores s.0v6 ccorarsieleveldiserers Consuela Bailey 
Mrs. Alma Jenvey....... miata icarebaterane Amy Ricard 
Judge Joel Kennedy............. George W. Wilson 
TN GR 2 UG aR Ka p53 TOTS COCO D ORG O Godfrey Matthews 


Act I.—A_ night lunch wagon on a New York 
Street, and Mrs. Moss’ lodging house on 39th Street. 
Act II.— Rufus Underwood’s house. Act IIL— 
Outside Underwood house. 


Rufus Underwood of Chenango County, New York, 
goes to the city in search of employment. Taken ill 
in a 39th Street boarding-house, he is nursed back to 
health by Viola Swan, herself a small town girl who, 
coming to New York in search of a career, has failed 
and fallen. Falling in love with Viola, young Under- 
wood marries her, even though she confesses her some- 
what lurid past. They return to the boy’s home, 
where the town gossips make it unpleasant for them. 
Viola is finally forced to confess her New York ex- 
periences in order to save another young woman from 
a similar fate. Then she tries to go away, but her 
young husband’s faith in her is unbroken and they 
agree to stay in Chenango County and defy the gos- 
sips. 
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“HAPPY DANS” 


A musical spectacle in three acts by R. H. Burnside 
and Raymond Hubbell, produced by Charles 
Dillingham, at the Hippodrome, New 
York, August 23, 1919. 


Principals engaged — 
Albert Froom 
Henry Mallia 
Charles Bart 
William Williams 
Joseph Frohoff 
Bert Bowlen 
Chinco and Kaufeman 
The Agousts 
Salbini 
Hartley 
The Perezoffs 
The Great Hanneford 
Family 
Dane Claudius 
Lillian Scarlet 
Ventian Quartette 


Vera Bailey 

Clyde Cook 

Bert Nagle 

Thomas Colton 
Arthur Hill 

Alice Nash 

Edna Nash 

“ Happy ” Jack Lambert 
Valodia Vestoff 

Belle Story 

Hattie Towne 

The Four Amaranths 
Maud Mallia, 

Lalla Selbini 
Minnie Kaufman 
Henry Taylor 


The usual succession of vaudeville and circus acts inter- 
spersed with musical comedy and elaborate scenic effects. 


Staged by R. H. Burnside. 


“UP FROM NOWHERE ” 


A comedy in four acts by Booth Tarkington and Harry 


Leon Wilson, produced by John D. Williams, 
at the Comedy Theatre, New York, 
September 8, 19109. 


Cast of characters — 


George Washington Silver..... Stone sisse Norman Trevor 
cea eee eee 
gee fo ee Cn 
of ie ee mein 
Captain. Hercules "Penny. .isieeisc ce sleet Cecil Yapp 


Mrs. William Grenoble Somerset 
Frederic Valentine, her brother 
Edith, his daughter......... 


AAO A Grace Reals 
areiwiete Clarence Bellair 
Bielisersi cvs) fa Ann Andrews 


The action, passing within twenty four hours takes 
place at Silver’s home in a suburb on the Hudson, 
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George Washington Silver, a “new American” 
boasting a Portuguese father and Irish mother, as well 
as traces of Swedish and Italian blood, acquires a for- 
tune and a family. To discourage his snobbish son, 
bent on marrying Edith Valentine, whom the father 
believes to be a fortune hunting daughter of an old 
New York family, Silver invites Edith to his house. 
In his efforts to expose her mercenary motives Silver 
pls in love with the girl himself and finally marries 

er. 


*LUSMORE” 


A play in four acts by Rita Olcott and Grace Heyer, 
produced by Rita Olcott at Henry Miller’s 
Theatre, September 9, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


BEE Taeters sade axa arglene etoxer a ofexewinloye-sieie ser Eva le Gallienne 
DOE ER: WGI oe ctcrs craters cscceic'e iets orshene oun aremrors Beth Fox 
BP eAttt an WELL e cic ele ciolaveis.c casielergio: ssatene ote John McFarlane 
MEUTSILIOTE ser ovo verare staye reas iece evi si e/ ogee (pie) eiar eae Grace Heyer 
Epler C) ASV SSE seerselonepsVc nie cls wr eorede tusievereie John Hamilton 
Big oBermac. Malone s oacct-sicice\es pede eleven John Todd 
arash ati rirayiciste euerhs ac ccecel «lene e, vise William H. Malone 
Widow NEAT Yai ie celles «<srelile cielo soieceiere Elsa Sheridan 
WinanO2B rien s ticisiie aces sic atrele Bizevelare« Mary Stephens 
Fllen “ef the Grey: Locks. <.:...s.00cb 0s Louise Poe 


Stott hererertratinse coniat aici caieiaiajeicrs ovalaveteine John Todd 
Brother Michell..... ae -Richard Wallace 
Princess Oirein.... ..- Regina Wallace 
Rady Mar ereaddis ci icvci<e's 4510s ' sVolee elects Louise Poe 
Lady Cathleen... -.--Elsa Sheridan 
Wounded Knight. Edwin Strawbridge 
Hugh de Lacy.. ..William H. Sams 
MIDE ao ccacitteie ..Richard Walllace 
DOldIe#. ci. «2 «sos 3 .. William H. Malone 
Batty Omeeta sere era eiasca, oyeieie,o ote! slap ace stare Mary Stephens 

Acts I. and IV. at the dwelling on Carrick Hill. 
Act II.— The woods of Conmaicne. Act III.—Camp 
of Hugh de Lacy. 


A poet hunchback named Lusmore, suspected of be- 
ing a changeling left by “the good little people” of 
Conmaicne wood, in Ireland, is not popular in the 
community. Being driven away he wanders in the 
wood until he meets some of his fairy ancestors. They 
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take away his disfiguring hump, turn him into a hand- 
some knight and send him back to fight for his king. 
Finally he wins the heart of the loyal Eithne, a blind 
girl, whose sight is also restored by the good fairies. 


“ NIGHT Y-NIGHT ” 


A farcical comedy in three acts by Martha M. Stanley 
and Adelaide Matthews, produced by Adolph 
Klauber, at the Princess Theater, 

New York, September 9, 


IQI9Q. 
Cast of characters — 
Porter: tre norte tealcsloews sie tieierties George W. Pierpont 
ABSESES ILO EIR So GouECOeD An oOS UGOoUr Suzanne Willa 
(Billyarm Mot averstcreccve'c.cvelelscereis al arsoreyet els ere Francis Byrne 
IWialtierimens cyteciese mie nie poe oie ciela sree sreiereler Oscar Knapp 
WD te DOMe ey ssachereraralelsieisieie cel sists to sieleroneiale Cyril Raymond 
ESEneStinem Dares .crsyelcra slcveisielee aleveleishele Marie Chambers 
IMiollteniMo fiat seve (s.0 « sbit slereceeleveiels Dorothy Martimer 
PP Hal pigs Ue COtlle sy atyeteisic oieiate creloleterenereterster stators Grant Mills 
INoralliia svtcletetstevar Hersie'e syorsverale svelegiereraieselslelers Ruby Craven 
PimnMie Bly thew rates oatreces ofelorelen ctelote Malcolm Duncan 


Prologue — Section of a Washington-New York 
Pullman; Acts I. and II.—Billy Moffatt’s apartments. 
Act III.—The Moffat kitchen. 


Trixie Lorraine, an ex-dancer, has married a second 
time without telling her new husband that she had been 
married before, or that she is the mother of a child 
by the first marriage. Running away from her jealous 
mate on the eve of his discovery of her past, she rents 
an apartment in New York, which happens to be owned 
by an old friend of the second husband who promptly 
follows her and becomes more jealous than ever. The 
usual farcical complications, followed by the usual ex- 
planations. 
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{SHE WOULD AND?SHE: DID,” 


A light comedy in three acts by Mark Reed, produced 
at the Vanderbilt Theatre, September 


I, 1919. 
Cast of characters — 
Frances Nesmith........... seceeeeeessGrace George 
ira ae NGSinithleveratoreiaicis eiciainicisrsleleis’e ecole eiene Isabel West 
UZ Gar ratcrae sicialaist evevsicreve/teleraiese ‘aie erence e/ete Esther Howard 
Pilsien Goward: ¢-s-<oncivates wie ciaacicee Cora Witherspoon 
ATA GOWATE ov. cleresie erence aiao trarSo leis John Cromwell 
GhaSbeMViINnCEnt Fase ye ce lcictare'e ctietese oie Edward Arnold 
ROSSI TU Ma avayese eisielelsco:eleiaral si cleretoie cielefolere ss May Collins 
WiallieGByrnegccn entices vse s stiessiaekies John Adair Jr. 
POF CODUTH ie reuererestrelerais Gye isiete vie ee iedsis Fletcher Harvey 
Haisher, Brigham’. «..:. cc. sieses sie ere George MacQuarrie 
Wiorthens Bennett: ic ois cislerels a1ej01¢ s,s oss John Stokes 
arloyarllutterterinsinciclee stereo ots ale evecerars Lemist Esler 
Mier fOr VW ial SOIC tacts eyelets ola ios s(ercve srecele. ove eter tie Ned Burton 
3 Sal Pere Ie G AC a Ork OO Clo TESORO Ss Reet Arthur. Keith 


Act I.—Drawing room at the Nesmiths. Act IT. 
— Office of Brigham and Bennett. Act III.—- Li- 
brary of the Gowards. Staged by John Cromwell. 


Frances Nesmith has been suspended from her golf 
club because she lost her temper and deliberately dug 
holes in the eighth green. In her efforts to have the 
suspension lifted she flatters, cajoles and tricks enough 
members of the greens committee to effect her tri- 
umphant reinstatement. 


CIVILIAN CLOTHES.” 


A comedy in three acts by Thompson Buchanan, pro- 
duced by Oliver Morosco, at the Morosco 
Theatre, New York, September 


12, 1919. 
Cast of characters — 
Billy Arkwright, late lieut. A. E. F......Glen Anders 
INOFage Chew iNasd erie oisiei ote s.c.010 slaresefaTere Millie Butterfield 


.-.-Edward Mackay 


General McInerny, U. S. 
.Arthur Albertson 


A.. 
ack Rutherford, late lieut. N. A. 


lorencea bantam ie eek vcs 2c tegen aae Olive Tell 
Mrs. Lanham, her mother...... ..Isabel Irving 
Elizabeth, her Sister.......0ce00+% ..Grace Kaber 


Sam McGinnis, late Capt. A. E. F.....Thurston Hall 
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Mrs. Margaret Smythe...........000. Marion Vantine 
Belle “Henderson ii.:cc.ceie sors ccatelp eleteiervic’s Bessie Eyton 
ack SEL at ty vate  syarsiere ie a ohers ala veteteistate William Holden 
Vii Pan Am ieee 9 e eheistarcldlniasotelonaracees Frank Sylvester 
IMEC Gt TES 5 Woe alehateic: aperatadsskels oiatetenots James K. Applebee 
BSGIN EL Ops a:ctereta sgaters ols ora ein ote Slate trove Edward Colebrook 
Maid ats EVotel tia cfoiete «130i sree riatena ete siers Mary Melrose 


Ky. Act III.— Hotel in New Orleans. Staged by 
Frank Underwood. 


Florence Lanham, a proud southern beauty from 
Louisville, while Red Crossing in France, marries Cap- 
tain Samuel McGinnis. After an exciting honeymoon 
back of the lines she returns to+«Paris and later hears 
Captain Sam has been killed. Some months later in 
Louisville, where she has said nothing about her mar- 
riage, Captain Sam turns up and is so disappointing 
a figure out of uniform that she hesitates to acknowl- 
edge him as her husband. Refusing to be put aside 
so easily, Captain Sam determines to give his snobbish 
wife a lesson and accepts a position in her home as 
butler. His experiment results in Florence’s falling in 
love with him all over and her complete capitulation 
follows. 


“ SCANDAL” | 


A comedy in three acts by Cosmo Hamilton, produced 
by Walter Hast, at the 39th Street Theatre, 
New York, September 12, 1910. 


Cast of characters — 


PelhamccPrankhin ws ccrmaartete wee cvs leole Charles Cherry 
Malcoloxiihrasemocanemincraene a. ose William David 
Sutherland -Y orkatirsseaeneise eases Malcolm Fassett 
Major Barnet Thatcher.:.......50... Robert Ayrton 
IPEWSEY cs cicicis else vajercietaeee sisivienes onc Mr. Leonard Wood 
Sara stir cishereretoe sone eemteeeyetens ett ery Margaret Collinge 
Mrs. Henry Vanderdyke......... ..... Alice Putnam 
Miss Honoria Vanderdyke......... Isabel O’Madigan 
LEG se BLOW Mtoe, ciclo: cteioieielets|ateeteesl<icisieielepereits Mary Cecil 
Regina Waterhouse.................. Marjorie Hast 
IRI) Gia sanis em Sab bean Mod Wot MORAaS OAS Doris Duane 
Beatrix Vanderdyke............. Francine Larrimore 


Act I.— York’s studio, New York. Act II.— 
Beatrix’s bedroom Vanderdyke country house. Act 
III.—Franklin’s home in Connecticut. 
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Beatrix Vanderdyke, to save herself from the con- 
sequences of an embarrassing situation, informs her 
family and friends that she has been secretly married 
to Pelham Franklin. Franklin, resenting the liberty 
taken, purposes to teach the young woman a lesson and 
insists upon following her to her room. Here, when 
she is properly frightened, he reads her a lecture on 
morals and a young woman’s responsibility and then 
leaves her. This high handed treatment has the ef- 
fect of awakening her love for him, and in the end 
she is thoroughly humbled and they are legally mar- 
ried. 


“ADAM AND EVA” 


A comedy in three acts by Guy Bolton and George 
Middleton, produced by F. Ray Comstock and 
Morris Gest at the Longacre Theatre, 

New York, September 13, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


SW eAaIIS SiN Wala) cs lclehovoie aie cies s wisieie oie Berton Churchill 
Corinthia, his| parlor) maid’. ..n. ioc 6 Jean Shelby 
Clinton DeWitt, his son-in-law....... Reginald Mason 
Julie De Witt, his eldest daughter....Roberta Arnold 
Eva King, his younger daughter........ Ruth Shepley 


Aunt Abby Rocker, his sister-in-law...Adelaide Prince 
Dr. Jack Delamater, his neighbor...Richard Sterling 
Uncle Horace Pilgrim, fis cousin... ois cece cea 
PW elaree ca eas ha orafivil eis !0) o¥a,\6' o Sara Ferdinand Gottschalk 
Adam Smith, his business manager...... Otto Kruger 
Lord Andrew Gordon, his would-be son-in-law...... 
a ieC che aed ral alg asteRivae (ahs oibyeiin ty iets cieikione Courtenay Foote 
Acts I. and II.—The King home, Long sland. 
Act III.— The King farm in New Jersey. 


See page 248. 


“AREGULAR FELLER” ‘ 


A comedy in four acts by Mark Swan, produced by 
Charles Emerson Cook, at the Cort Theatre, 
New York, September 15, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


Dann Brackett cise os/e¥ 0 <0 ia oaieiels Ernest Glendinning 
Charlie Winter........ rue Letaateteceiaie Everett Butterfield 
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Rutch ?” Hawkins. «slo's scise)e ole Dudley Clements 
Cyrus Pond sn... seca seem aioe James Bradbury 
Everett Dayiss ce atc vis crosiseieimniyereieie ets Albert Busher 
Joseph Brackett, Dan’s father........... Edwin Holt 
IMs1tGnie CrOSS aie isietee cists oeiale .Charles Abbott 
DPeslie Purvisaeccssis ct ae ...-Roy Gordon 
Vinton, chauffeur.. -George Cukor 
Bessie Winter..... bela ch evatarstate Statice Miriam Sears 
pocelya | CLOSS=c ctr -iershiarsieveanelere ..Margaret Greene 
Emelia Vandergrift, her aunt....Charlotte Granvillle 
WMandys waltresS nies onic + slesioraenens Kitty O’Connor 


Acts I. and III.—Interior of Roadside Garage. 
Act II.—Outside the Garage. Act IV.— “ The 
Little House Across the Road.” 


Dan Brackett, after a quarrel with his rich father, 
determines to make good on his own. He promotes 
the sale of a punctureless automobile tire and in a 
race from a Long Island village to New York he 
arrives in time to prevent the villain’s voting the wrong 
way at a directors’ meeting. Thus he wins the admira- 
tion of his stern parent and the hand of Bessie Winter, 
the heroine.. Most of the scenes are laid in the Long 
Island village and the contrasts are those of the smart 
town boy and the country rubes. 


PALSN A Steed BSS od Bye ted Be 


A comedy in three acts by Samuel Shipman and Per- 


cival Wilde, produced by William Harris, Jr., 
at Maxine Elliott’s Theatre, New 
York, September 17, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


IDLerywe Suciadngaopon6d SOG SHO SAdOUSOOS Hassard_ Short 
IST AUC Fae HOU hee D EO 90d DOBOOOUOE Robert Strange 
MSO Well sacs cul ccs se cstasteiehe sienal ole stsraiere Sis.e Franklyn Ardell 
1S Oh SR Eh betes SERICEASS A.c5088 & SH GON SURRROS Richard Dix 
Steve...... Sma Baoso An ooo oaddobos Edward Robinson 
IMA Seles stars catecernroteie a eitierdtisloreisisiate tee cls Phoebe Foster 
BUtH el cccscraa'e ee epateiers ate eieteiotetesteieisisye Kathleen Comegys 
Attia belles cise rere reteteteloiersereeieioietsteis sie el sie Mary Newcombe 

LEI. cklars corsa rel o che crevehotereiersisiorsie sie siecs Elise Bartlett 
Selby-iCa butlers c.ancichenlevemitaters s'cleccts ce James Kearney 


Act I.— Columbia College. Acts II. and III.— 
Library in Lowell’s home. 


A group of co-eds graduating from Columbia Uni- 
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versity agree to pool their futures. Meeting three 
years later to divide their profits, they discover they 
are, with one exception, all failures. The one success, 
the class poet, has become a garbage king and made a 
fortune. Dividing the profits of this enterprise, some 
5,000 cans of garbage, they start forth again. At 
their next meeting, two years later, they are still mostly 
failures. The poet, however, has given up his gar- 
bage contracts and gone in for mechanical toys, and 
is still a rich man. He marries the girl who had be- 
lieved in him as a poet and the others go their va- 
rious ways disillusioned, but still hopeful. 


“THE JEST” 


Adapted from the Italian of Fein Benelli’s “La Cena 
delle Beffe,” produced by Arthur Hopkins, 
at the Plymouth Theatre, New York, 
September 19, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 
Giannetto Malespini... 
Neri Chiaramantesi... 
Gabriello Chiarmante 
SLOrnaguinicis sc srercie ss oe cipiveetive ists aiehe Arthur Forrest 


....John Barrymore 
.Lionel Barrymore 
..Charles Kennedy 


PiAZiOs siecle crsiere sre cielesajpiotditne 6. #0, 6/6<,0%0\e E. J. Ballantine 
Cala nG vaieetcalete a iarete aici tioveiocoicicis\eie steseiie siete Paul Irving 
ENeMa CHO nt asretearnegstecolore sials,s\e cece. svele eG) eierers W. J. McClure 
Gannascitan eaten e dcis's sees ec6 ese H. Charles Smith 
(OTE Ee Uo ib CARA DO OOOO TAC CEG Maud Durand 
Ginee ractereceretelsiee) so le.c/s 0/0. 0/019i0-6 ...-.-Maude Hannaford 
Map crete orereieie fersieiasd lore sie) :0/ 06 a0 avelevesw ole Arthur Rankin 
I SET ET i OG Oe Jacob Kingsberry 
MDS BD OCCOT cae nionicte rs ate: c0/< cole oe sievejely Cecil Clovelly 
MVE FOX ECU OMEN a) -1eici alee ie sce 0 016 4 eles L. R. Wolheim 
Reisabettaite cers ccrrodecteevsic.c'e.a,4 velsie Margaret Fareleigh 
PAGGneZia we picivetate eiciaie’eie ovsiciais'sa%6,«,0' avec Martha McGraw 
BP rARVEULA te storerieisieloieia inte aloie.0 ee sseraseiersinie Gilda Varesi 
of NoRAST 59 fedek CAINS ORG C 1S Oe HO CC EOS Thomas Williams 


Act .—At Tornaquinci’s house. Acts II. and IV. 
— At Ginevra’s house. Act III.— The pillar, 


See page 149. 
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“CLARENCE” 


A comedy in four acts by Booth Tarkington, produced 
by George C. Tyler, at the Hudson Theatre, 
New York, September 20, 1919. 

Cast of characters — 


Morsry Martyisccsles's cree + arte aiaiceaer Susanne Westford 
Mires WHeblet cick crew cis ald sls ciate est okeleeiatave aise John Flood 
DEES NVRCCLEL creidie a etanal a tscosineve abetoite cies Mary Boland 
BS ODDY | WHOLE s .s0 cicre rel ote ore eratarsite w aisvere Glenn Hunter 
Cora” Wheeler sacieaut. iisececctaw poise. Helen_ Hayes 
Violet y= BinnEyis <aciwrs aisles te a svanevalemivartets Elsie Mackay 
Glarencesiahetinclesis sola cise eiciaistemanecmians Alfred Lunt 
Wi acs cteveieleceVeuerasol esse tv arale eseietecene Barlowe Borland 
Wel las severe oe caitlesd scare eters etn Al rere lareceiees Rea Martin 
HubettésStemt fer % csc ec icasciae nena Willard Barton 


Act I.—Ante room to Mr. Wheeler’s private 
office, New York. Acts II., III. and IV.— Living 
room at Mr. Wheeler’s home, Englewood, N. J. 
Staged by Frederick Stanhope. 


See page 280. 


SS LEPUNDERZ’ 


A comedy in four acts by Peg Franklin, produced by 
John Golden, at the Criterion Theatre, New 
York, September 22, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


Mia Mic Birtie vic. cctetntetecisiovrsreiaie oi helaiers vs store Marie Day 
Pa McBirney... «..Guy Nichols 
Mandy Coulter. -Liela Bennett 
Jeff Coulter... Chas. McDonald 
Buck Babb.. ..Horace James 
Mr. Carson... -George Wright 
Mrs. Carson.. ..Eva Dennison 
Sam Disbrow. Chester Morris 
Met Disbrow cose sieis cle Selb eiaine si cc/es oceivlore Wilson Day 


Dick -Babbavicses coeseeeeet oes -.Benjamin Kauser 
BZN E aa ie « srevaereiere elatarettetetaustreaatyOarctarelalencts Sylvia Field 
PREACH eT.54.0 oy crore ieee rete Siolerore see eerele Burr McIntosh 
Pliny” Doanes-.cec ccs iae ee eke te cee tee Sam Reed 
PN Ratoliel Piel, he eansleme tle bsvetale Potets tase cltiatens John Talbot 
Miser Krichel Woes atccthecrs erie cutee ace elena Marion Kerby 
Mrs; Doane ssinsctocs teemor ete c os Seaae Blance Talbot 
ED Colt Se ROISRS TNE s Lea tls c CMa chee alee Charles Althoff 
Toit -GEFSOUs inset wacuiee Ree eIO Re ected Mart E. Heisey 


Acts I. and IV.—Dooryard of the McBirney cabin. 
Acts II. and III.—Cabin of Simeon Pace. 

(“ Thunder” was afterwards called ‘‘ Howdy 
Folks? ’’) 
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Azalea is an orphan and a circus performer trav- 
elling under the protection of a guardian. When the 
guardian dies he asks “Old Thunder,” a circuit 
preacher, to take charge of her. The preacher ab- 
ducts the child, carries her to the cabin of friends in 
the mountains and protects her when she is pursued 
and threatened by the proprietor of the circus. A 
neighboring miser without kith or kin dies leaving a 
small fortune. The preacher, confident God will for- 
give the lie, swears this money belongs to Azalea as 
the dead man’s heir. Azalea is thus able to establish 
a local store and build a schoolhouse in which she and 
the juvenile hope eventually to acquire sufficient book 
““Jarnin’” to guarantee their success and happiness. 


“ SEE-SAW ” 


A musical comedy in two acts, book and lyrics by Earl 
Derr Biggers, music by Louis A. Hirsch, pro- 
duced by Henry W. Savage, at Cohan’s 
Theatre, New York, September, 23, 


Igi9g. 
Cast of characters — 
IPI Ee DENS OAR ADA SOS a TOE SrRaCICES Elizabeth Hines 
B35 JUN Ma IGS ay 9 el 43) SS a Guy Robertson 
Captain Staroards <<< tics 6 sieisies es Horace M. Gardner 
RV eig ke tausicterar ted tea 'ctets/o) ss) sien \ejeieisievere0i0 Frederick Graham 
WOnG eer GW DY alatape a \ole cha. sie/<ilere-'e.\ ee, acave Charlie Brown 
West ti lece chore ie cpsettacs aheia) se. 6,sic.ansieie/s-e wreienete John H. McKenna 
CeO Cay apiects titel diavoie, Win iets ss eis exes egarb os o(e: eie%s Helen Bolton 
SP ences My TICK s cisicie) «iced: se pisiv'aws 04,0 George Barbier 
Atitite IME Vicib sherielevciels » eacetste arse atere Jeanette Lowrie 
Cynthia Meyrick ae clws sis acwiseretereie Dorothea McKaye 
MEpDUSOMT. COTY WIOVIAS) oc aig.0 a1 618 4:6 acd-o: «0 Charles Esdale 
Richard Minot ere sce cies ewie'eisleiaiee eisieneie Frank Carter 
Se My Vegnice UIHEIRCH oietes cise e:c) ¢, 90/510" on a 'eleieis Charles Meakins 
Belle Dove cider sols ces be wertesreiarete Jimmie Parker 
Berd ct By Lome cinco steterasalaic <iciciaters. s ecorets Byron Halstead 


Act I—On board steam yacht “ Lilith.” Act II. 
— Courtyard of Florida Hotel. ¢ 


Cynthia Meyrick’s mother wishes her to marry an 
English lord. Cynthia’s father prefers a hustling 
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young American. Lord Harrowby, the English candi- 
date, has insured his chances of marrying Cynthia with © 
Lloyds of London for $100,000. Richard Minot, as 
Lloyds’ agent in America, is assigned to keep an eye 
on his lordship and to protect the interests of the 
company. Falling in love with Cynthia, he finds him- 
self in an unhappy predicament. If he prevents her 
marrying Harrowby he is disloyal to his company and 
if he does not marry her he is disloyal to himself and 
likewise to her. A ciause in the contract that was 
overlooked in the first act is instrumental in providing 
a satisfactory conclusion. 


KATY So ISS Boy’ 


A farce in three acts by Neil Twomey, produced by 
Edward B. Perkins, at the Greenwich Village 
Theatre, New York, September 24, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


Ned iS imitve rite ieisieteiecisisieiaveleistere clave leis ists Carl Jackson 
Nat soSter cr. tre ciereielcfaisielenace avorcieretelsiecie's Frank Dawson 
Fred's JoneScntie scege wreasiste sister ecole rs William I. Clark 
Samy Levine oro mraiser reseteieraielel deter aelears Alfred Winn 
IMathewa- Dav iseiniciedeloc ia cicceleie cisiein eisai Neil Twomey 
Katya cartiaantrrcrciscceasrs teres cre tats Mary Ann Dentler 
Margaret sande aeskactecicce cine. Geraldin Beckwith 
SPOSPROcCKIBIGH a eletarelein terrors tevetaiele tates Harry Maitland 
JONNMIC. oie) ecislgre sie'ss sieiciaie's cee sie sic as Clifford Robbins 
MO ZiEL IC Karr Siotel crore «roi tote’ atelerehetelerefeiclelolel eters Robert Craig 
Ambrose Quirk..............seseeee- T. C. Hamilton 
Bil Griggs ri. vsiererc erwiels/slaeieieiee evie « Reynold Williams 
Delia Dannie seen cteeteilottese ie creas Agnes Kelly 


Acts I., II. and III. at Summers’ Law Office. 


Matthew Davis, an “ apostle of bluff,” believing that 
the world accepts every man at his own estimate of 
himself, drifts into a small New England town. He 
is broke. So is the lawyer to whom he attaches him- 
self. But he (Davis) lies and bluffs his way to suc- 
cess, finally marrying his partner to the village wash- 
lady’s daughter and himself to a rich widow. 
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TROL Y-BOLY EYES” 


A musical comedy in three acts, book and lyrics by 
Edgar Allan Wolff, music by Eddy Brown and 
Louis Gruenberg, produced by John Cort, at 
the Knickerbocker Theatre, New York, 
September 25, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


Judge Robert Warren.......cesweeers Hugh Chilvers 
VETS: cRober’ “Warren. occ sies sre» cies Adora Andrews 
tka sp ILOTAI Golo ctelcienei ois oaVers eles brardee eis Queenie Smith 
Myron S. Rentham........ Water sisi Harry Anson Truax 
Mrs. Penelope Giddings................ Maud Leone 
Dorothy | Giddings oicc  sieiersivlelcicisjele every Kate Pullman 
WSLS SANLOHETOSEs dye, eccrese ve ei olalaleielote elals isle Earl Gates 
Wiichra Uae ACH ett, | .:4. 6 crsierei8 eves! s| v0 ie0s-ataes Frank Martins 
POLED a ciokc settee the were arererernieleieleretons H. D. Blakemore 
DIAC ESRD Yair oe orate hin trelcoieele Siaie ate Margaret Edwards 
Pribliy ests GVeLSO may cateystarotecs)ercinenetejal sles ever sts Eddie Leonard 
Bye" RAGE sc painss/ 5c viclere eel storeelateraree cite Eddie Mazier 
BEY SAW EStT cs eigis leioiale cherare eel Xe jotel oats Bert McGarvey 
Fred iW. Wambold i.e one. cicprdeeies.- G. Clayton Frye 
NGIELy APRICE SR citiki alate ates ore nes cists ous oo ee May Boley 


Act. I.—Garden of Judge Warren’s country home. 
Acts II. and III.—Sleeping porch of same. 


Billy Emerson runs away from home when threat- 
ened with arrest for a crime the villain committed. 
He joins a minstrel troupe and later returns to sing 
serenades to his mother and his boyhood sweetheart. 


“AN EXCHANGE OF WIVES ” 


A comedy in three acts, by Cosmo Hamilton, produced 
by Walter Hast, at the New Bijou Theatre, 
New York, September 26, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


William Armitage... ...-.eescereeees Forrest Winant 
WitolameLayseietcidis als! e:s(e)*/ee.e/e lel ehereinlaiaiale Chrystal Herne 
Mieakkinr Age eters iavetol .Stanley Harrison 
Stanner sis sussecie see ....Miriam Doyle 
TATCHIDALA ELA lols! viele: as ove.ots' ele lolol wr eseialehenalerate Lee Baker 
Margaret Armitage......-ss+sseessees Margaret Dale 


Acts I. and IIl.—The Living Room. Act III.— 
Mrs. Armitage’s sleeping porch. 
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The Armitages and the Hays, intimate friends, take 
a cottage for the summer on Long Island. Under 
these living conditions Mr. Armitage and Mrs. Hay 
decide that they are much more suited to each other 
than they are to their respective mates. Realizing 
what the situation may lead to Mr. Hay and Mrs. 
Armitage decide the only way to cure the misguided 
ones is to pretend to accept the situation, and suggest 
a literal exchange of wives. Thereupon they pretend 
to become violently interested in each other and carry 
the joke as far as the sleeping porch. By this time it 
has ceased to be a joke, and as a result all parties are 
more than willing to return to their proper mates at 
the play’s conclusion. 


“ MOONLIGHT AND HONEYSUCKLE” 


A comedy in three acts by George Scarborough, pro- 
duced by Henry Miller, at Henry Miller’s 
Theatre, New York, September 29, 


IQI9Q. 
Cast of characters — 
Pete Wal wince ecchtarereiscywicleverels o1erste las 61< Flora Sheffield 
Tod= MUSE ray CF srarseinoretsvereletetsietal's Stavererete James Rennie 
Hallie. Bald wanmiz, vccctven saraclsrassemte o's Katherine Emmett 
Penator Baldwins cincieietesteew eres cls Edward Fielding 
et ersomscics eatshomasireme erire ices Lawrence Eddinger 
Congressman’ Efamatlliasiciierets tte veratsle oes Sydney Booth 
Courtney Blites sist: vis eles <porewsie'e Charles Trowbridge 
Vudith ar Baldwitivr. « suresieacmtinseisie tees Ruth Chatterton 
Mra ystlva ri glieyd ce hese sronccaueeietete eres t eranare Lucile Watson 


The Three. Acts of the Play Take Place in the Liv- 
ing Room of the Baldwin Home in Washington Dur- 
ing an Evening in May. The Action is Continuous 
—the Intermissions Marking no Lapses of Time. 


Judith Baldwin seeks to test the love of three men 
who have asked her to marry them —a society fop, 
a congressman and an educated cowboy. She invents 
a story of a scandalous past, tells it in turn to each of 
them and intimates that it is the story of her own life. 
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The fop and the congressman shy away, but the cow- 
boy is ready to shoot anyone who intimates that Judith 
has ever been less than 99 per cent. pure. Thus he 
wins the ingenious heroine and happiness impends. 


“THE DANCER” 


_A drama in three acts by Edward Locke, produced by 
Lee and J. J. Shubert, at the Harris Theatre, 
New York, September 29, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


1B Lara) = BIRO RIGOR CANTO aeRO Effingham Pinto 
OLE C I A Gon on UD GMD ano Oo aeireo Mary Mitman 
Mase mentreld-Clarke crea in cvete wis ee se slei eis /sie as Eva Lang 
Olu Irae ALE Orie wicielcceecie esr eeraernet ote Miriam Elliott 
Bojdanw DorivenkOjsrsscie cies eretainie o-opeiainiove les Jose Ruben 
Nita EOSOLOE 6% cae «encase eters niles einjsiciaie Renee Adoree 
ROW OAT PALL ony Ou on se teres ieee chai oak ee George Burnett 
MN Easchall KOSOLOT via vie ois s)a:0 tsslere ters)ote e's Helen Salinger 
MoO lag IN CEIISKMcieicalts vrale cis a caer ctie sighs ars Isabelle Lowe 
Peter Oumncy.) Hales weer c crac cis sislesie cian John Halliday 
Richard Penfield-Clarke.............. William Morris 
ShetSOtcrercin rete ave rensie orsl cloves sca teloveinrent Sisle Philip Dunning 
IES TREC Orn GodeiC nO O ARDC Oar EIA Richard Freeman 


Acts I. and III.— Lola’s studio, New York. Act 
II.— Peter Quincy Hale’s home in the Berkshires. 


Lola Kerinski, a dancer, falls in love with Peter 
Quincy Hale, a New Englander who reflects the un- 
yielding attitude of his puritanical forebears. She 
marries him, is unhappy and returns to her life with 
the joyous vagabonds of the theater. Hale’s relatives 
attempt to place her in a compromising position that 
they may force her to divorce her husband, but he 
returns from the war in time to prevent the success of 
the conspiracy. 
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“THE GOLD DIGGERS * 


A comedy in three acts by Avery Hopwood, produced 
by David Belasco, at the Lyceum Theatre, 
New York, September 30, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


Stephen Ic66sicieie.«ccusretn'c cele olsiatee aewiaes Bruce McRae 
ames e Peale a cteniesieiviecs aseis oho niente eters H. Reeves-Smith 
Barney -DaALneee is isreroicisivieis a oisieine Frederick Truesdell 
Wiall yet Sautidersera\erciersicisierd nets toletevereletals Horace Braham 
Breddte  o8 tari c1. clei ciers ole a cieterelelate lore Austen Harrison 
Penton sNessupiyiicys vias she o's w\cisrore elerccate Harold Christy 
PomNGwtOtiace eraiciel vistereiefarvetris eatretel D. Lewis Clinton 
Marty u WioOdSs cise ote’ cue erie ie intensely tepaiers Frank Lewis 
pees WAAL cals. ceo) o wm sranavetre coher erenets enstateiotetens Ina Claire 

abeli NEunTOes si saee Sacto seis merece Jobyna Howland 
VALS ay ker oorers scenes ores alevore arete overlies Beverly West 
IB LEI EV ERO OS EE Che abomUGooGadoc Louise Galloway 
LOPS Ya Steed Obit sra ht sceceaee ec uceetvanele Astaro Ruth Terry 
IGiSSIE® | Grayicanire seis viele eee lets re erie eisiele Pauline Hall 
PErixrentAndrewSvareais.otictce'd se uevee acne Lilyan Tashman 
Eleanor Montgomery. «..s2 0 cow ce cree Luella Gear 
Gypsy Montrose.... -Gladys Feldman 
Dolly Baxter... dese ois +.+.....Katherine Walsh 
SACLE sivas ie iersisiers icve’ocee cls are viaveielecsatele Louise Burton 


Acts I., II. and III. —Jerry Lamar’s apartment, 
New York City. 


“Jerry”? Lamar is one of a band of pretty little 
salamanders known to Broadway as “ gold diggers,” 
because they “dig” for the gold of their gentlemen 
friends and spend it being good to their mothers and 
their pet dogs. Ina pinch, which is to say in the sec- 
ond act, Jerry is willing to sacrifice her own reputa- 
tion to prove to the guardian of a little chorus girl she 
has taken under her wing that all the ladies of the 
ensemble are not as bad as they are painted. The 
guardian, becoming slightly alcoholic, accepts this as 
the life and asks Jerry to marry him. In love with 
him she honorably confesses the trick that she has 
played upon him, but he is sufficiently noble to forgive 
and marry her. 
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ZIEGFELD MIDNIGHT FROLIC 


A revue in two parts, lyrics by Gene Buck, music by 
Dave Stamper, produced by F. Ziegfeld, Jr., at 
the New Amsterdam Theatre Roof, New 
New York, October 2, 1919. 


Principals engaged — 


Frances White Martha Mansfield 
Fannie Brice Allyn King 

Chic Sale Irene Barker 

Ted Lewis Keegan and Edwards 
W. C. Fields Arthur Uttry 

Savoy and Brennan Hal Hixon 


Arthur Rose 
Staged by Ned Weyburn. 


tHE STORM” 


A melodrama in four acts by Langdon McCormick, 
sproduced by George Broadhurst, at the 48th 
Street Theatre, New York, October 


2, I9IQ. 
Cast of characters — 
DirEmBVVATLOWM eee carci oleae cierereia'e, 6. Edward Arnold 
Davide SLewaliast cic cele devs releises els sonstestie Robert Rendel 
MAnitcelcwace canton ee cee ceiecee Charles Hend :rson 
Macgitesg ah achat rice icc 01s sisi 00 le eieiel glans ax Mitzel 
Wantetter PACHALG: 1.15 slo sie-s.sitcslo ses Helen MacKellar 


Act I.—Exterior Burr Winton’s cabin. Act II.— 
Living room in the cabin. Manette’s bedroom. Act 
III.—Same as Act I. Act IV.—Same as Act III. 


Manette Fachard, a young French Canadian and an 
orphan, is cut off from civilization in the depths of the 
Canadian woods, her companions being Burr Winton, 
a rough prospector of the northland, and David Stew- 
art, a travelled and cultured Englishman. All winter 
the three are imprisoned in a cabin. Both men are in 
love with Manette and she refuses to choose between 
them. In the spring the test of their loyalty is inten- 
sified. One of the men must make his way to Calgary 
to bring provisions back to the others. The girl still 
refuses to indicate which shall go, but by a trick Stew- 
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art makes it appear she has named Burr. Before 
Burr can leave they are surrounded by a forest fire. 
Their lives are saved by a series of happy accidents 
and out of this experience the girl’s true love for Burr 
is revealed and Stewart retires with more or less grace. 


“WHERE’S YOUR WIFE?” 


A mystery farce in three acts by Thomas Grant 
Springer, Fleta Campbell Springer and Joseph 
Noel, produced by F. C. Thompson, at the 
Punch and Judy Theatre, New York, 
October 4, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


PlOrence s EROMelLey ai ele acece aveiclo eine wisteterotclele a¥etere Nila Mac 
Pane eicrans aye escheteastersaeasles Ravereic ejatendcisieveieby crete Ruth Parry 
Mrs. Hope-Barrellton-Howe............ Grace Goodali 
Wate GeV LC Io atl Gee .terc ats’ e-sielelele eis a sietpnie Charles White 
Mir SI welbacire on! soteveisressisiitaiciete o asioieieietee Harry Quealy 
WOsephy Wiod Seuss a icie «sie eelstelciclsvere ssercielercis Jack Pollard 
TOW AEG SEVEN tley: sisteicsrspelele shea ed: © levers (obe Jack Pendleton 
SRAXD MD LIVER Fh tatsleta euntorruersia eictsre erate tevers Elmer Edwards 
Officer® Caseyaits akicichars oureisis ¢ vieleuersrere James A. Boshell 
Ma tthe wa Wir divert siete avecarsteieralssaristetere Murray Phillips 
PANIES IG a GATES inact leis qicretensant bao! ble, cedielevelore Geo. Howell 
Madani’) Zelleriristasies tcreriele' os vise eleree Dorothy Newell 
Charles) Nii gs ores aelevoties foie sieiecelouare Roy MacNicol 
CALPEHLE Es isicge shes sate fe cies See eke oeaelel aie Frank Atwell 
Rowan Lay lone: dors isselaane rei telotererseetarsinns hers Maud Gilbert 
Mrt "WeatsOn ic clase’ lamtdemtacicmiaeaiccs Sone Arthur Keith 


Act I—s5.45 P. M. Act II.—Two Hours Later. 
Act III.—One Minute Later. Place — Living Room 
of the Hentley’s Apartment in the Keystone Apart- 
meet athens New York City. Staged by George 

owell. 


A mystery farce in which an inquest in ordered to 
investigate the murder of a woman who has disap- 
peared. The discovery of bloodstains and a rusty 
knife provide circumstantial evidence, which is humor- 
ously pursued until it transpires that there has been 
no killing at all. The woman had merely gone to the 
Grand Central station with her husband. The blood 
stains were those of a freshly killed duck and the rusty 
knife didn’t mean anything. 
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SDECLASSEE 


A drama in three acts by Zoe Atkins, produced by 
Charles Frohman, Inc., at the Empire Theatre, 
New York, October 6, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


Rudolph "Solomon: «3.6 6sce ees 3's Breda alee Claude King 
yar deeb DAYGR ie facscate cravee rele teratess/eiaie (elas Vernon Steel 
larry Chanteris yor ie wists ace’ slscsreseieerelere Charles Francis 
Si Emmett (Wildering. 3. 5.656 sess tines Julian Royce 
Sir Brueé Haden 550 es. oe ove dele ies tlarty. Plimmer, 
Count Paolo del Magiore. ....Ralf Belmont 
INVA LCOUS ticiersierern cis teorere Edward Le Hay 


Lady Helen Haden. 
Lady Wildcring.. 
Charlotte Ashley. 


.-Ethel Barrymore 
.Clare Eames 
5 Beatrice Beckley 


Mrs. Leslie...... ..Katherine Harris 
Alice Vance.. 5 .. Madeline Delmar 
FOS ENO aS ERA CIO DOI OEY sOrio EO Gabrielle Ravine 


Act I.—Sir Bruce Haden’s house, London. Act 
II.—Lounge of a New York hotel. Act III.—Ru- 
dolph Solomon’s house, New York City. 


See page 95. 


“ HAMLET,” “TAMING OF THE SHREW,” 
“AT WELE TH NIGH Ti 


Shakespearean repertoire presented by E. H. Sothern 
and Julia Marlowe on their return to the stage, 
October 6, 1919, and the two weeks succeed- 
ing, at the Shubert Theater, New York, 
under the direction of Lee Shubert. 


HAMLET 
Cast of characters — 
Claudius, King of Denmark......... E, L. Granville 
MAO Tet te ratrertitre ilaicicis ele los 0.010 s\Nieveioe E. H. Southern 
POVOUMISS wrereiwinieleisic roles aiciele 0 sce wisiess aise fer Frank Peters 
PSAeRbeS esi ce esi every pis vlicie she olsvapieeiels Henry Stanford 
i BUEN OECTA CECE IOI OO Frederick Lewis 
TROSOUCEAMEZ celsiaula oral oie, c 4 s'aleieye'efelece s-o/eiate Vernon Kelso 
Gisilid eniste rit cccthrs tvieievcip smo 6) a foi nisieiora’o oie oils Boyd Clarke 
A ARTIC SE ciara ?aleiivatera ste sie) cicve 00 alee (fo 'elaie Malcolm Bradley 
DMeancellasichneitiepelioreiuics oisxee/sielevere's wiaraye Colville Dunn 
I OLMALA On ae viteiie ele cfoinie <ieislc Cieslele siete els Arthur Ames 
PP AM ClsCOMG i ceialelareate wieisla'dsslorievee sieaens Boyd _ Clarke 
Re yal Gai scvsicrsle rere! sielsie\ se» o'e,sisiarsiala's Charles J. Sims 


OVSIAC EG errata ina chats: 0.9 bs aha ay ee Veseistece Vernon Kelso 
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Barst (Players cece crspeloiace ete eons soteleteisiateca? Colville Dunn 
Second: Playerctsastectic se ace gece ce Malcolm Bradley 
Pirst (Gravediggetns saves ocemee eee Rowland Bucksone 
Sécond ‘Gravedigger-.. <2. ccccce sce Leon Cunningham 
Ghost of Hamlet’s Father........... J. Sayre Crawley 
HOPtinbTag. 2h ota dette’ cites camera ee William Adams 
Gertrideiss.'o:.-.te b cravicineleate scstocterore teers Alma Kruger 
Ophebtats. osu hates clei cae eee sere Julia Marlowe 
Player Queen..... osteo siesalstaleialetetal teint Norah Lamison 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 


Cast of characters — 


Baptista njetcesptcie ascc\s cleveiale ala a\olaterstoltetare Frank Peters 
IWC ClabLOriets craicie oistonels ers o/sysierereiereyelete Malcolm Bradley 
EAC OL EL Ota stetareie's hess cies) cle eietaraterereiereiete Frederick Lewis 
PetriichiOnisverclestevs ee aie wiers = aicteinreaeiereeinie E. H. Sothern 
FT OTGERSIO Vere senciele evels sere heversteterstetelevatens E. L. Granville 
Gremio rec ernce el sraysrers ole scalatate err terelors J. Sayre Crawley 
AE NANIO Gist d.aysicvoiciess sale oc sitaielele sleisiete Henry Stanford 
Blond ellojyt.cc,s cote c.c,0,5.0 (es are dle cistoseleiaiel aleve Colville Dunn 
PAU CCATIL chalatarer sene eXels cieietovete siereverctereisyelecs Vernon Kelso 
awe recierelseiainvascrcs scelere exaistete vieveieteiers Malcolm Bradley 
iaberdashetics..-scaes sic's eslelu etiolesietars Leon Cunningham 
MGW Os lolerercisicsere-wie eiere a eieretelsetere Rowland Buckstone 
ACHAT iass cicreiales w clotaiers’eievererepdicltercetehe at Julia Marlowe 
BIA Cag seis cosoe ore eae igieisiouwiecaersleleveie epretete Norah lLamison 
IWVit Lowers chcstetsrelctenealaialesetatetaccitelieretele cbarsters Alma Kruger 
GCE a crore ate fe lee siete njelese elssstel elect rare stare Ursula Fawcett 


TwetrtH NIGHT 


Cast of characters — 


TwetrtH NIicHT 


(OVE OR Aan omOD on OOS SU Ae COnTeOOe . Frederick Lewis 
Sebastian\asin s'e <isis so erelels picteraieteralsicieiels’s Henry Stanford 
BAN LONI O wii iais are erore ohecesetnveheneieraielerec oy, eerele 6 Frank Peters 
AeSea Captain assis cites ees ee ce E. L. Granville 
Guriols ieee etic ar elsiore eta tets tetateltotetelate are Leon Cunningham 
Malembine ticesisieas cleric femrers sieiecerersvets Andrew Souther 
Sir Toby; Belch a. < mertecitintsieselnieles Rowland Buckstone 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek............ J. Sayre Crawley 
Mialvolio.. ca scsie ce atoeta cere oniciee cle E. H. Sothern 
Pabianiccs 2 Wisra'c oat ais starertiste eiolatterel sists Colvil Dunn 
Feste; a Clowns: os siisiesiasioete tase secn ae Vernon Kelso 
EX at Riso nog dadunsubotudseoboOsuoaTs Boyd Clarke 
OLIVIA ave erelorniere's re tevelenetermnereretetereie cin erate Alma Kruger 
Willan tresiersiaiteleictololaheletsteretesstetataterere’ elsvelets Julia Marlowe 
UNE A Tasks. a ve:ate ove:e is ios sie's earatarerevercte ata eisiors' el Norah Lamison 


\ 
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“THE GIRL IN THE LIMOUSINE” \ 
A farce in three acts by Wilson Collison and Avery \ 
Hopwood, produced by A. H. Woods, at the 
Eltinge Theatre, New York, Octo- 
ber 6, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


IAN OAL fatercateicrs'ctevsie ele sjeiele ¢ Ste Ie Edward Butler 
REUBY Mpionele Rite eile s sare oie ccc ote te Dann Malloy 
PSCLUVING VIN G carntssis/c)s)sin chart ciate t oreealerete Doris Kenyon 
Dey MIEe Galen sc vis o/<'s sosisiw oaicie'e Charles Ruggles 
Tony hamilton! sic s osc 0's ces, sisiees ao. John Cumberland 
RTGS SEE septic ce scla sols bie svete s vier e?elg islerele" Barnett Parker 
Freddie INRA Awan ear ACO tala I'rank Thomas 
Rernicet Warr eMsicts sip ois « siacetevetsctelers.s Vivian Ruskmore 
Meuiciay Galena cc sis y s/s sie.s 6/6 10 a.c Gi Claires Foster 
URAIEAD CNC OLY ois fatanehors ata sctares: sis forces yaverserets s Zelda Sears 
Gils ees ite cca ere od SiScie saalelie on aie try Charles 

Acts I. and II.—Betty’s US as Act IIL— 
Verandah, 


Betty Neville is obliged to 1eave a house party and 
go to bed with the grip. Tony Hamilton, who had 
been in love with her before she married Freddie 
Neville, while on his way to the party is set upon by 
a pair of taxicab bandits, robbed of his valuables, in- 
cluding his clothes, pummelled into a state of insensi- 
bility, and dumped into Betty’s room. Aunt Cicely, 
who has never met Betty’s husband, finding Tony in 
her bedroom, jumps to the conclusion that he must be 
the husband and orders him into bed with Betty. Tony 
spends the rest of the evening in, out and under the 
bed, the situations being arranged to give as little of- 
fense as possible pending the usual explanations. 


\ 
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“ HITCHY-KOO, 1919” 


A revue in two parts, book by George V. Hobart, 
music and lyrics by Cole Porter, produced by 
Raymond Hitchcock, at the Liberty 
Theatre, New York, Octo- 
ber 6, 1919. 


Principals engaged — 


Raymond Hitchcock Lucille Ager | 

Sylvia Clark Eleanor Sinclair 
Charles Howard Ursula O’Hare 
Waneta Means Ruth Mitchell : 
Charles Witzell Florence O’Denishawn 
Maurice Black Billy Holbrook 

Mark Sullivan Josephine MacNicoll 
James J. Doherty : Elaine Palmer 

Joseph Cook Lilliam Kemble Cooper 
Chief Eagle Horse Princess White Deer 


Dan Brennan 


VHELEO; ALEXANDER]: 


A musical extravaganza in two acts, book by Edgar 
Smith and Emily Young, lyrics by Alfred Bryan, 
music by Jean Schwartz, produced at the 44th 
Street Theatre, New York, by Lee and 
J. J. Shubert, October 7, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


Cols Wanslow'cs niseisle once erestiere ole oro d's eres Dan Quinlan 
Lieut. Jack Winslow... renters a laek Gagwitt 
AID te Fetters cect -Esther Walker 


Bihel= Winslow secs ciatertios cletcine setae Jean Tyne 
Capt. Chomendley. ..Earl Rickard 
“Toots”? McSwat. -Sid Williams 


WOE A care eseusielecaralaes ...-Joe Hamilton 
Simonsvandee StOCUM mtaveke aatelehe eee a che bens Boyle and Brazil 
Pte ist Cla yecisrapeieie terse eral siete ctatenia levers serecerere'd Fred Bliss 
MTOM Ga cA LIOR eters erapeis techn re etenelae i elewe o.2 oc fore Murry Salet 
Eieutes Gordons. sic. owenisnieiiacs vise Harry Forsyeth 
Lieut: Jackson... oc creasicietewlcle wes wos Martin Griffin 
SO MAISRS!” Casey aiciae «ivi» n\nlieleleeisis ass Charles Judson 
Spin hy werner elersyareerer se bier! ereheterts Eddie Flynn 
Jimmie Mel rH yins'sccevave tasers ele otaretotetevalece ae ielave Larry Clifford 
iB TDS COMM ers trea chess cleus eieteleesete ves rete Joe Hamilton 
Readernofs Crowd fas cacteneelcton es ioianie cate Milton Pohs 
Made. Bradbury. cs)dal seco tloee cecsieleu mers Rosie Quinn 
Whrsimi@artersuralsarmearcstenterralcteers locos aa Gabriel Grey 
Gloria i@a rter:ccivhs ttaicisie er nieters. wieveiace Chick Barrymore 


GildagPnneer SARs aw ick genes Gina doe satethet Gilda Gray 
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PICzenra se POUMSGlai os si aihewee eoe ae Mabel Elaine 
SUSIE OSGI eve sibvere a iso clei cre ee eee eles Lottie Reick 
Marya PONS sro sa od aie cine scene ees Peggy Dempsey 
BVPOHTEH METAS oT aire cietetarein Gametere weine a rae Dot Mantell 
PAUL ee eR ida el tis a cle hakteieh bas ceo e ne Vivian Holt 
WMiain tiv lOO egos eis ad co eahe penis Lillian Rosedale 
paukesrce Vale (or ab ie nae na een et Be Se James McIntyre 
Henry fame JONES) ../5 Gear shes eee Thomas K. Heath 

Act I.— Scene 1— Tampa Bay Hotel: Scene 2— 


Exterior of Aviation Camp. Scene 3— Grand Min- 
strel First Part. Jones’ Ever-Ready Minstrels. Act 
II.— Scene 1— Levee, on the Mississippi. Scene 2 
— At the Drug Store. Scene 3— Villa of Col. 
Winslow. Scene 4—In New Orleans. Scene 5 — 
Jazz Valley. Scene 6— Ballroom, Col. Winslow’s 
Mansion, New Orleans. 


A revamping of “The Ham Tree” story, with 
Henry luring Alexander away from a perfectly good 
hotel job that he may introduce him as a dusky poten- 
tate at a costume ball. 


| 


Se Af A) BLOSSOMS”, 


An operetta in a prologue and two acts, ‘husic by Fritz 
Kreisler and Victor Jacobi, book and lyrics by 
William Le Baron, produced by Charles Dill- 
ingham, at the Globe Theatre, New 
York, October 7, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


PUCUNLS tee tarosalelatalclelcfe(nlatsloiwieleis craic) o'e «/(s\eivinieieieie Rena_Parker 
1 tol brake, SA ab cence CACC OOP IOR Cee Juanita Fletcher 
WEEK Queretd dis ag UO Ce AE OIG OR OMOre Ie Adele Astaire 
SOUR yan warotelers wince eielelsleieieisceicete @ elelvis sisin lel Fred Astaire 
UNG teryarusteteiansreteta steele i eiay alin ale lelaiailere (wis lahevaie Wilda Bennett 
Tey? plating mcr e scissors © otv.c.0 cto eiciatelcve'e Pauline Hall 
(Aabel GaASGticstetietaieiela\e cc <.s oe ajecnisiere 6 Hildah Reeder 
Richard (Dickie) Stewart........... Percival Knight 
Wea CaALticn tateiaeislcleisielec viiclcistele/oreisiace Frank Snyder 
HAUSE rarer Sieidin dieistetele ois ee diarets George Fordyce 
George Winthrop Gordon.......+ Harrison Brockbank 
PEALVEY ort aretrracetercle cree (ticle ce Siere'ele sie s2rsiehele Roy Atwell 
Phillip. Gata pbellaietis-< ici aio 5:ace wie John Charles Thomas 
Mrs. Anne Merton..........-...+. Florence Shirley 


Prologue — Garden of Castle Hall School. Act 
I.— Phillip Campbell’s house. Act II— The Ball 
Room. 


Philip and Nancy marry to please their parents. 
They agree, however, that immediately after the cere- 
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mony each will be permitted to live an unfettered, or 
Greenwich Village, life. Nancy is in love with the 
comedian and Philip prefers the ingenue. Finding 
that the free life is not as attractive as they had an- 
ticipated it would be, and falling more hopelessly in 
love with each other with each successive duet, they 
end by acknowledging their mutual happiness in the 
married state. 


“TOO MANY HUSBANDS ” 


A comedy in three acts, by Somerset Maugham, pro- 
duced by A. H. Woods, at The Booth Theatre, 
New York, October 8, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


WiCtorian tian stapersrelerchors wholelare etetele atstoners Estelle Winwood 
MGISSHIDemitiiscectetere to co avseeinlereeiere ecclsielets Beatrice Miller 
MaylOr oe cic cles gio susie siete tae esieie were ese Carolyn Darling 
Mrs; Shuttleworth. oo. s.06 occ0e< Marguerite St. John 
Reicestensratottaniacisieusisicisinie siete cial oitce Fritz Williams 


Major Frederick Lowndes, D.S.O..Lawrence Grossmith 
Major William Cardew, D.S.O.....Kenneth Douglas 
INGGiInta eae sarcctre ey tekst aicyare oiciolahelsvete sretete are Marion Buckler 
MiaiRialiatisrarrevctecievcticiaterctetsiate ouctelcietels J. H. Brewer 
Miss’ Montmorency:./. < stsce ee cece cc © Florence Edney 

OY” fasin a xia Sale ietele arene eters sceteni a Bie ce earele’s Richard Gray 
Acts I_and II—The Bedroom. Act. III.— The 


Victoria, a clinging vine type of young English 
woman, is married to Major William Cardew, D.S.O. 
Hearing that William has been killed at Ypres, she 
consoles herself by marrying his best friend, Major 
Frederick Lowndes, D.S.O. A year later Bill re- 
turns unexpectedly from the war, having been im- 
prisoned in Germany, and Victoria finds herself em- 
barrassingly encumbered with two husbands, as well 
as a mixed assortment of offspring. Which of the 
men will she divorce? They, it happens, are equally 
willing to give Victoria up, Bill insisting that she should 
cling to Freddie and Freddie being equally determined 
that she shall return to Bill. Victoria saves the situa- 
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tion by divorcing them both and marrying a flirtatious 
war profiteer. 


~ THE FAITHFUL”? 


A drama in three acts by John Masefield, produced by 
Augustin Duncan, at the Garrick Theatre, 
New York, October 13, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


JACEE eS BN AOOA DOG ROEDEIS Neo onancoon Rollo Peters 
TUPANO! pecie’sceisteiele esis sivicinis 5 Gv cee Augustin Duncan 
EEOC Ee Shc Sad Code ORAS DE GoO nape Henry Travers 
PROG eras Aleta dee aia cicek anes nis Robert Donaldson 
ETAT AN pe iarc diclepel eters te lotere ie istalerstote lore ctavcte Erskine Sanford 
Ari Old Sanit hati ccsic.s te oes’ wets # ates Wm. J. Nelson 
PAA WES VOOM inte lete cielalercteialelazeca/d winie eveetate Noel Leslie 
SOC ert orcterate eaie ater stale siete oystotaitel ogiccel atthe Walter Geer 
RG ra ees aia s eraiiie seats rear vision creme ees Henry Herbert 
Sap isalca wre cterstcrete vate cl avasaee Gccsslere wveieie he Boris Korlin 
WIRGin ale sa rersje eisicisid Sleishaperee Sore cee aslels Walter Howe 
SEUGRIZO mea s\evere nistelcictele Mialotsle ee al st cvereisvata Erskine Sanford 
PPG AUTIVOY! culate siéce vd bielerecaceele es eee ee ee Henry Stillman 

NG oe eres eerste are fos es wT evento tele’ © Bible is ele vetoue.s Milton Pope 
Gaptain, of Kira’s Guards... .2..s.-26s Albert Lester 
NW alles © He riry 5 ator teissc' or cieteictarcieieic Sieietolocers alee Mary Blair 
Wacy MISE TAtOs shes ease siese sis dic. gelnie te-e si8ie Helen Westley 
CH ag aerate cohate sro ede. asl etels Sieie ie, eve ajss oe Richard Abbott 
SSEALDLOSSOMMI ys cee aycl ais evel g eitate ered vis) ol stereheier oe Julia Adler 


Act I.— Scene 1 — open space near Asano’s Palace. 
Scene 2— Room in Kira’s Palace. Act II.— Open 
space near Asano’s Palace. Act III.— Scene 1 — 
The Retreat of the Ronin. Scene 2— Room in 
Kira’s Palace. 


Kira, a crafty and cruel usurper, seeks to rule a 
province of old Japan. By trickery he succeeds in 
causing the death of Asano, a kindly leader of the peo- 
ple. As his lust for power grows, Kira lays waste 
the land and makes outcasts of Asano’s followers. 
Under the leadership of Asano’s friend, Kurano, the 
people bide their time and finally sacrifice their own 
lives to reek deserved vengeance upon their enemy. 
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“BOYS WIEE Bit BO Vs - 


A comedy in three acts dramatized by Charles O’Brien 
Kennedy from an Irvin S. Cobb story, produced 
at the Belmont Theater, New York, October 


13, 1919. 
Cast of characters — 
Wallve ss Bachyy i teicts nie sitters eos eerie a oe Harold Bergh 
Gor ies Greet an: siete nies as areleio a ielelecoian Edward Hayden 
OW MILe  IVLATELY sc0 ove o/s laeonleieversreders Donald MacPherson 
(Fei HPoimdextet yi. ikea eevee odin « sccaeaete Frank I, Frayne 
METS: C1 GATE OLE is: croi clofeveraie phe eles ya mele eleiers Eugene Dubois 
Hee pin © Day tests arsimiers «iors 5 eae ciate Harry Beresford 
By FsccaVV/EP I Siotehs aici once tay stale a lela cate eoetcnatet Sys C. H. Reigel 
INGO ay ECU race ores cvelace spacey ccayetertsevete auvarevase Claude Cooper 
BEC QUARLES walk exgie- cite eielehe slolesusse pines Erville Alderson 
Horace: Gaftordee<:cis:c.0 ce os oleae Charles Gibney 
acy wANehe. soc c eset eeisn coincets Winifred Wellington 
Rana Neg ettiererc aie,ersiovel ereicielelsteielepsneye Robert Armstrong 
INE Sree RUC flee, foveleuc syececsi eh stovesave Edna Archer Crawford 
tid Pew Priestess vehe\cle os.ece e/eyeyeve ein) oce William St. James 
IME S UL DN EEL@ eter ererctacs ool oleveieuare rs 8/ecusters Robert Harrison 
IR PAMKIERMALCORU srs is lain Sec lessreveis cioisieete eee Michael Hanlon 
LAr yicd Vata OVP) o ccs.c) cis ls = cre eesruiss rales ae Edwin Mouhot 
WALTER HORD Ay cietaie sisloislalerstavetiesveleie teers Rose Mary King 
SEFReaN bo cba DYs screictere. gosta ore era lola eeke en rate George Park 
Mi ninieA Lo tIMMeELS ics. /s-icks areaie elastase Eldean Steuart 
Mary Ie lh ypaisete ic icreeierorsyalevelaicyaieseuriceere tiie Noel Steuart 
Ger Pe GiOSteriee oe: sexe wicker als eabeluiossiels Maury Steuart, Jr. 
EDomamry: sobs Ele Saves sus. c eceoctaare e ielsaroesyy os Philip Hayden 
Damy-S PENCEN siorerc lew ese aie ease olionelslecnye sire Gus Anderson 


Act I.—Our Favorite Gathering Place. Act. II.— 
Our Old Schoolhouse. In the Morning. Act III.— 
Same Place. Same Evening. 


A dramatization of Irvin Cobb’s story in which 
“ Peep”? O’Day, a sweet-tempered, simple, kindly old 
bit of “white trash” in a Kentucky village, inherits 
$40,000 and “busts out.” Never having had any 
youth he accepts this as a chance to make up for lost 
time. So he buys the school house for the privilege 
of throwing stones through the windows and a field 
of melons so the boys can “ hook ’em.” 
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“THE CITTLE:WHOPPER” 


A musical comedy in two acts, book by Otto A. Har- 
bach, music by Rudolf Friml, lyrics by Bide Dud- 
ley and Otto A. Harbach, produced by Abra- 
ham Levy, at the Casino Theater, New 
York, October 13, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


JanetoMacGrégor. cies sasceess es Mildred Richardson 
Migs Granville. si. crise eo sieves sees Nellie Graham-Dent 
USHECy: VWIEREWOLEN. cis alccs bawnens os Some Vivienne Segal 
Georeemiannett do. beccs case chegteces Sydney Grant 
FOMPW Haring > Ao ctelcccetwisio ei ie a sea ere Harry C. Browne 
Par ysl ay Wat Gi sie;<:0: <pa\e/sieie'a ortieieis erie 6 Louis Coombs 
James wea rtiin scr. wine's ow cscs e(sicacels sacs cis Sidney Hall 
ORV Or IS UCESE eras civic ssc aise oa cleis ies W. J. Ferguson 
oe ; BRR TTA CVS Wise ai ciehetoaMinia aieie aiee Wilton Sisters 
Judson MacGregor wcieciee sc vc.0'0.0 00 cree David Torrence 
Mise ac Greer eis ieipie 4 cists sseleisyevacern Shs Lotta Linthicum 
PLACES WN Stal sfapeiv' a: ciels''e) 0 cleireieTaielereie(oe Lucille Williams 
PSCE yi saore bere oy avalens\ cies: ols 02x evare Gare o-wisres/e Rose Wilton 
PUR gay rec veh wot ate favaratrs a lerelwis) sluiebe se crete ndssiereswis May Wilton 
PAC OR we arecetis eredsialckeinieaje akclecorerate oy Edward Tierney 
ESE OG ROD Gertie cresert seid evapravie-ateioiele cle eve Birnie Prevost 


Act. I.—Scene 1— Grounds of the Arlington 
Academy. Scene 2—Corridor of Blenheim Hotel, 
Philadelphia. Scene 3— Harding’s Rooms at The 
Blenheim. Act JII.—Scene 1—The MacGregor 
Drawing Room, Baltimore. Scene 2— The Same. 


Kitty Wentworth, attending boarding school near 
Philadelphia, tells her preceptress she 1s going to the 
city to meet some friends of the family — which is a 
“little whopper.” She is going to meet her fiancée 
with the intention of marrying him. In Philadelphia 
she gets into the wrong young man’s room in a hotel, 
is followed by the schoolmistress and has considerable 
trouble fibbing her way out of her adventures. “ The 
Little Whopper ” was adapted from the screen com- 
edy, “ Miss Geo. Washington, Jr.,” played by Mar- 
guerite Clark. 
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‘Sh VEO CLOCK 


A comedy in three acts by Frank Bacon and Free- 
man Tilden, produced by Walter F. Wanger, at 
the Fulton Theatre, New York, October 


13, I919. 
Cast of characters — 
DENSE) Ba nonoUs Ob HUCdn UNS EASS slates ievelete Paul Porter 
Mrsi Burdette. orscsys s s:creo «6 AEP OOO Vivia Ogden 
Darilels yeas actercccin edie: esesis- see a wise Joseph Conyers 
PUT eins Ves. S ctetel Shots rove eis ele teloreters sletsteverete David Higgins 
PEPE ar Sinvere cel dl ciel clatatelelerecty oa atateteierete Tim Murphy 
Di ree Gould eieiiaes Wovnctoiv ete nieiaievelotereieletsielets Paul Everton 
Alices Gould yaa. cs eo cis Sols c ateReeise Alberta Burton 
Orville Stackwood4:c% ¢.s1/0% sisi @ Saielereieie's Leslie Austen 
PURITY tice tate ooh as Vciele ctetol a eis areialre sralihete Robert Schilling 
MErSSewV Lier ayrotcis sctols ciatclciasiaceictie tice Mina Gleason 
Erolliday ie Geisler cola srovsisia cea reieis Hayward Ginn 
George Stackwood'ss ac csiesielderisc sleet Perce Benton 
Emmnia™ Stackwood!oi.ci..: 20. vle cle ere Gertrude Maitland 
Percivalh Brighton. jectensle seteis stole slerete Byron Rusell 
Katherine Brishton..2..0caseeeeoeles Sarah Edwards 
IWVAEISHTIS “oretete crete fo tavesavet ot eioter clei’ lete-ohete Charles T. Lewis 
PP AID lei s.cierecete ice o's eta Mais ierarersan wheres G. Lester Paul 
MisssGarroll ins < ccc ace isicce at Elizabeth Burbridge 


Act I.— Office of The Mansion House, Paulham, 
Mass. Act II.— Office of Dr. Gould in the Institu- 
oon Act III.— Orville’s cottage in ‘Hope Vil- 
age. 


Orville Stackwood was a backward child; also an 
orphan. His guardians, who were his relatives, de- 
cided to send him to an institution for the feeble 
minded, partly to be rid of him and partly to have a 
freer hand in the disposition of the trust fund pro- 
vided by his parents. For thirteen years they kept 
Orville in the home; then, having ceased to be back- 
ward and having become a thoroughly normal young 
person, he is helped to escape by Alice Gould, the 
superintendent’s daughter, who loves him. After se- 
curing his legal release he devotes the later years of 
his life to the establishment of a home in which other 
backward children are treated kindly and given a 
chance to grow well and strong. “ Five o’clock” is 
the hour at which all inmates, including the trusties, 
must return to the home. 
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Metin LUCK OR THE NAV XY” 


A naval play in three acts by Clifford Mills, produced 
by F. Ray Comstock and Morris Gest, at the 
Manhattan Opera House, New York, 
October 14, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 
Lieut. Clive Stanton, V.C., R.N..... Percy Hutchison 


Sub-Lieut.. Louis. Peel. osc. sea cases Aubrey Mather 
Lieut.-Commander Perrin, R.N....... Geoffrey Webb 
Midshipman Wing Eden............ Patrick Ludlow 
Adwairale MaybridBes = s/.seisic/ois «is: eusieisio elerene’s A. P. Kaye 
AGT IACOUS Ura ssheicicss nichoteisreiolels siete Noster tions Marcel Rousseau 
SCHAMETM Aisles si. sisic.s ss einsionines «6 J. H. Croker-King 
LBS ACR FO G0 OOOO RIE OSD Oe Tracey Barrow 
WIOUICEE INSHECEOT siovereveissoinieiclcrs ca cteaton Barry Whitcomb 
Aaa wAserivaticie ait ahora ptaraveietel sta atalevasd «/ehtore R. Huddlestone 
Mrs). Gordon/ Peel oc ocx ae cites sais sass Sieieeiese Kate Carew 
Cyatinas Eden eo ja occ siedaverare Muriel Martin-Harvey 
DOramGre Sins ciews:c isc) sys dolctelocace heals ciate Elsie Stranack 
WAT Aime aa eislonekee is aiewiccre ene See OG a8 Blanche Le Roy 
MEAIASERVANT siete ctoiele sc )oss Serene es treet « sretele Eleanor Street 
ENeW SPADE MB OYicr ale sterecle een ese cse%s Edward Crompton 


Prologue — 1 — Lieut. Stanton’s Submarine, 5-A, 
Below Surface. 2— The 5-A Coming to the Surface. 
3—The British Fleet in Action at Night Against 
a Zeppelin. Act I.— Stanton and Peel’s Apartment at 
Dunton, a Small Town on the East Coast of England. 
Time — Afternoon. Act II.— The Lounge at “ Hill- 
side,’ Mrs. Peel’s House at Brookridge, About 
Two Miles from Dunton. Time — About a Quarter 
to Seven in the Evening. Act III.— The Same. 
Time — Shortly After Dinner. Period — The Clos- 
ing Months of the Great War. Staged by Percy 
Hutchison. 


Lieut. Clive Stanton is engaged in a contest of wits 
with a stageful of German spies, including the mother 
of an English naval officer who was German by birth 
and had been sent to England as a boy to grow up as 
a spy in the service, and another German posing as a 
wounded Belgian colonel. Stanton, after several nar- 
row escapes, succeeds in outwitting the enemy and in 
helping to win the war. 
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“HIS; HONOR, ABE. POTASH ” 


A comedy in three acts by Montague Glass and Jules 
Eckert Goodman, produced by A. H. Woods, 
at the Bijou Theatre, New York, October 


14, 1919. 
Cast of characters — 
Rosie's P OtASHAL sare wisie's Gite Haatere eee Mathilde Cottrelly 
Eta RVE OCASH linea: so aie dicaie ola aie aerate ial Lucille English 
Abe Potash caer ete natwia cusistecveteciaie a eteven Barney Bernard 
Fretir yo Googitt a. /ettalelers etestacleteh sie a trevor George Barnum 
Barty Potash sirciccis ceisesicis estes oat Ted W. Gibson 
Roberlsotaword scraw is ore svc\vieaiatepersvee Robert Cummings 
Georges Block ssitine este ss.c pelsie trae aoe James Spottswood 
Grawlon Gert: <crigsecia se occeelem agmmeesee Bertram Miller 
Robhiwellske since ic veiw.eisre a ateie se a05 es euctousie Stanley Jessup 
ESV LA G tes stoastet cia Perot oleic oickel eleva apstetsietersl te Frank J. Kirke 
INT $5 (SVB TAG Yi ci arercisie isi oie rd evareraicl steis textes Harold Vosburgh 
RIGS St aka hire haces cual siarelleteiansiorsinte sistem ene Kalman Matus 
DEtECtiVE WE AKER: jessie uexe ecole sernscerte William Vaughn 
Henry (BG Baie w'eecetraoes sleet Edwin Mordant 


Act I.— Living Room of Potash Home. Acts II 
ome Mayor’s Office in City Hall, Damascus, 
NeesYs 


Abe Potash, a Jewish merchant in the village of 
Damascus, New York, holds his honor, both as a Jew 
and as a business man, as his creed. He accepts the 
nomination for mayor tendered him by the political 
boss of the town with the intention of using him as 
a tool. After Abe is elected, however, though the 
politicians try by all the familiar tricks of politics to 
bend him to their wishes, he refuses to weaken and 
in the end is still triumphantly honest. 


“NOTHING BUT LOVE” 


A musical comedy in three acts, book and lyrics by 
Frank Stammers, score by Harold Orlob, pro- 
duced by Maddock and Hart, at the Lyric 
Theater, New York, October 


14, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


Bally Aan bUryis ancora cassie meter en ete Easton Yonge 
LAG yO ORGINES Ui olaivion alte emt. Marion Sunshine 


about it. 
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PNnemevarbiny oa suinc anes seen eee ee Ruby Norton 
ATiaipichee sc tcrsicie aatunie om omcis tetacks Andrew Tombes 
Dictongibbettsits.:/heegiawe soe) wclnalviakes Donald Meek 
MHL ES NAICS tye doe steers cep BIG oR eke Millicent Gleeman 
Draken re usiy sua heen cs ee ee ewe eee Robert Woolsey 
Bella atcieat cue Sr ialista Invaiste ROTO ntota evel Florence Enright 
Mrs. Maud Winchester............ Arline Fredericks 
Teddy Winchester.............. Clarence Nordstrom 
BVOOKS treet cistonae Face saa] Sin Mowe eee Philip Bishop 
Btaoey: dasa src ese wdsrsnceaen ae John Roche 
Commodore Marbury.. Stanley H. Forde 


Pleming (iste. 0e ..-Jack McSorley 
Mignon 3,0 6r.3s'..'. ..Mignon Reed 
Muriel : ..-Muriel Reilly 
Luvah .... .Luvah Roberts 


Grace ..Grace Weeks 
INU eae a ealc Stende MON Ramee aa Seen Nell Hall 
PROS Girarere Nag cupttae Ole Rie bbinesroeienitieeie Rose De Vere 
GMS oeoncekor GOnpapADADOe aT Aucodoen Jere Fitzgerald 
Plivabetine viswrais o:0i1e)ojalereiels stele el eelers Elizabeth Darling 
Gi ACER etarete ore ciateictacatan| harele wireiarncisiate st Gracie La Rue 
POSED aie seen Gaia tease ase x osein’e) wehneG. er Muriel Wilson 
BICC y ime uae tera ais ciel cies acun BBS STERN a eee Betty Warlow 
WALT C Gide s.ecere. Sis atutvele; siere ter Gravere “aie wutoete wie Alice Fessenden 
(GEN es Se TRUS ents aie tee omer Claire Stevens 
WMorothea ss aos Hewes ces Se Fe erie hes Dorothea King 
IDGETECtS Gicee ache e Uae ora HOUOBCE Beatrice Darling 
IPIGrENCes ese e-aes nese a aeyei eran wioelee state Florence Allen 
cath yeas cote cis aust atay avatar sia ierecete tiers fates Kathryn Kelly 


Prologue — Living Room of the Marburys. (Note 
— Curtain will fall 30 seconds to denote lapse of six 
hours.) Act I.—Same as Prologue. Act II.— At 
the Yacht Club. Act IIJ.— Plaza Mrs, Winchester’s 
Home. Staged by Frank Stammers. 


A NYOUNG MAN’S FANCY? 


New York, October, 15, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


PiGlkeritig trie seiatete)7c/a's'sie cle ielelawvorete oiavete Philip Merivale 
Martin’ 2... SRS aia sepsis eroater eee arenes Harry Barfoot 


Sf 


Allyn Hicks, a hero who does not know that he is 
a hero because he is afflicted with a dual personality, 
saves the heroine from drowning and then forgets all 
He hates the water and he can’t swim. He 
tries vainly to escape the consequences of his heroic 
act until a friendly doctor clears his subconscious com- 
plexes and he feels justified in claiming the girl as his 
by right of conquest. 


A fantastic comedy in three acts by John T. McIntyre, 
produced by George C. Tyler, at The Playhouse, 
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Vand eli versie eveteieia) ofereretslaicie aletdia aye eietaiaicts Frank Allworth 
Leftwich .. eidiels mieten ..Alfred Kappeler 
Costigan . ..J. M. Kerrigan 
Devine alter C. Percival 


Congo: Miiaiecrtotaate,aetete eiviese sister olaioteieiste testes Krank Boyd 
Miss Halsey. -Mary Kennedy 
Miss Carter... ..-Jessie Busley 
Waramyeraceres -Howard Lindsay 
Mary Darling. +..-Jeanne Eagels 
The Blonde Girl .-Bessie Owens 
The Pink Youth.... .-Morgan Farley 
The Hostess ...... ae .-Eugenie Blair 


The Brown Haired Young Man ...Sidney Elliott 
The (Darks Young: (Mani. ce is cies reustereste John Davidson 
Thea allaiGiLbea nes ttelslercraciee ciate Symona_ Boniface 
hes Girl citer DIUesits ocelot clea atclelete sieletetece ate Viola Cain 
Maryse bia ges scwzetsete onisicte ote onrinietet Jeanne Eagels 
‘Shes Mani (Servant... <srcteste ce sleias John D. Seymour 


Act I.— Pickering’s Home. Act II.— Inside the 
Store. Act III.— The Street. 


Pickering, a poet and recluse, falls in love with a 
dry goods store dummy. Her waxen features so 
closely resemble those of a lost love that it is easy for 
him to weave romances about the various groups of 
which she is made the center by the window dresser — 
romances in which he invariably figures as the hero. 
Finally, he meets Mary Darling, the young woman who 
posed for the model, and confesses his love for her. 
She is really the assistant window dresser at the store, 
but she may also have been the young woman whom 
the poet had loved and lost before he became a recluse. 


“ON THE HIRING LINE” 


A satirical comedy in three acts by Harvey O’Higgins 
and Harriet Ford, produced by George C. Tyler, 
at the Criterion Theatre, New York, October 


20, I9QIQ. 
Cast of characters — 
Sherman Fessenden........ Sribisiwisisisies.s eV Til) OCOLE 
Dorothy Fessenden... sc. csccses ene ece le Vivian Tobin 
StevemMackinwe nn «slsiie ewes eee Donald Gallaherr 
Mrs. Sherman Fessenden........ Laura Hope Crews 
Ronnies Oliverscels osc ose ener pone John Blair 


Mrs, Billy Capron..............++..-Minna Gombell 
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LES DSS igieco ot HRS GrOO OO UULIN Aree Sidney Toler 
BEV CADLON tere a0: it lever tee eiataroile eres ee Robert Hudson 

Acts I, II and III.— Living-Room of Fessenden 
Country Home in New Jersey. 


The Sherman Fessendens, living in New Jersey, 
have a great deal of trouble keeping servants — partly 
because Mrs. Fessenden, eager to move back to New 
York, does whatever she can to discourage them. Mr. 
Fessenden, in love with the country, finally meets the 
servant problem by engaging two detectives, one to 
serve as cook, the other as butler. To explain his 
need of them he tells them they have been hired to 
watch things. They do—and discover what they be- 
lieve to be an affair between a visiting actor and Mrs. 
Fessenden. Mr. Fessenden is greatly excited until it 
is explained that the love letter the actor is supposed 
to have written to Mrs. Fessenden is really a copy 
of an old one he himself had written her before they 
were married. 


“THE PASSING SHOW OF 1019” 


A revue in two acts and fourteen scenes, produced by 
Lee and J. J. Shubert, at the Winter Garden, 
New York, October 23, 1919. 


Principals engaged — 


Walter Wolf Jack Donnelly 
Harry Turpin Frank Martin 
Beth Elliott Frankie Heath 
Lon Hascall James: Barton 
Hazel Cox Tillie Barton 
Charles Adams Katherine Witchie 
Eddie Miller Grace Haley 
Ralph Riggs Bernice Haley 
john oe Mabel Haley 
Joe O Grace Keeshon 
Olga Cook Blanche Ring 
Roland Woodruff Ray Oddo 

James Grant Charles Winninger 


Reginald Denny Mile. Madge Derny 
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‘PALM Y(DAws 


A comedy-drama in three acts by Augustus Thomas, 
produced by Arthur Hopkins, at The Play- 
house, New York, October 27, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 
SW.CEMEYo.% sre cerniaiovcjaierettiealpel storeeleermeretclers John Robb 
Mrs Crinkle ynizcis.ten acre ateioals chetetie oeitonie ts Lillian Dix 
hd 1 Bt epee .Eugenie Campbell 
-Alexis M. Polianov 
-Harry D. Southard 


Jos 
Bud Farrell. 


TI@AVENWOEED (alc aioe tisicie.tin cuore oieicinta eae e Thomas Walsh 
WREXaS UR) \ cisieyere -Emmet Shackleford 
ain Usher treustacsveisreisutiats cipkk eterno ree Wilton Lackaye 
Red SIWOreatichs rein stares ico ere otarelolevele ee George Spaulding 
Davy W ood ford ccc cle aiesjeiers sldiielerave George Le Guere 
SRE Cr tek Obae ests atalors-Coetene ste.ctae tierra Genevieve Tobin 
The sO Weeiec ioc cisic ee coeieis ee wee e ete Mattie Keene 
RObUMaSoris Varsversrelo ores a oha eea ser aictanereies Edward J. Guhl 
AFG OM Bilas creteterducsiarcseoeca' tolerecctereterone stele Olaf Skavlan 
One-Eyed ACOnGVek:.ciccciecuscis ciesle.oin ele Edgar M. Wolley 
IMESSi a WV OO LOLE us. orctscmreiereks lo tie, Naradarete awe fe Grace Reals 


Acts I and II.— Mrs. Curley’s Bar at Lone Tree. 
Act III.— Hallway of the Hotel. 


As a young man Kaintuck had been a dresser for 
the actor Edwin Forrest. Marrying an actress mem- 
ber of the Forrest company, he later named Forrest 
as correspondent in a sensational divorce case and left 
for the West. Three months after Kaintuck’s deser- 
tion of his wife she bore him a daughter, and eighteen 
years later the daughter, having taken to the stage, 
is the toast of the mining camp district in which her 
father is a picturesque character. She is loved by 
many men, but prefers Kaintuck’s young partner Davy 
Woodford, and Kaintuck, despite his divorced wife’s 
interference, makes the consummation of their romance 
possible. 
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“BUDDIES 


A musical comedy in two acts and an epilogue by 
George V. Hobart, lyrics and music by B. C. 
Hilliam, produced at The Selwyn 
Theatre, New York, Octo- 
ber 27, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


ES ilaten ctspevateieie.c ais eles cd aise Wee Robert Middlemas 
BAG maerseeie e's i tictecetccstaioners veel ne ae Bert Melville 
ET EIC Beiniateterols| S'e's sj~ieho raves wire Toa ests George B. George 
pASa eat Meret ocres tristan as ani ss bilase ee: arb iseaserres Adrian H. Rosley 
ola tits aes Rei oie inininrttcanie @iers ame ere Horace A. Ruwe 
CEG IAN um erdaeaiapch at qin alieral sv eustorsis slonetindieuse Frank R. Woods 
Rate tere teeta tora eyotere occke cite Ox Aa wets oe Richard Cramer 
Re oi See Me Dae Aare A Se eee NG aero Roland Young 
WS Oat eieszr a ceo bia ore sa: anaiee. ot 6 crane aaa ra Donald_ Brian 
WMiagdarn€ |B En Oi csis ye. sine a slelaisio's, wialeie’ere ls Camile Dalberg 
WIENS SAGA GUE DAR Sah ADEE ae Annette Monteil 
BADE EEE Ie svater crane ote reat Crain onete betes ices Pauline Garon 
ATE Soe val oateya che peers BIE PRE IS Une Stee ore Peggy Wood 
Alphonse HPettipoisic2 x iesee'sie-tWe ors 6 Edouard Durand 
Weoises Maitland e siscrecevajee1slstottiere-t lessee Maxine Brown 


A squad of American doughboys is billeted with the 
Widow Benoit in Brittany. The time is immediately 
following the signing of the armistice. One of the 
boys, called “ Babe,” brave in war but bashful in love, 
is deeply enamored of the Widow Benoit’s daughter, 
Julie. Julie is also in love with him, and, thinking 
to give him courage to propose to her, she tries to 
arouse his jealousy by pretending to love his favorite 
“Dbuddie.” The conspiracy, halted momentarily by 
the discovery and exposure of a German spy in the 
camp, is finally successful and Julie and her “ Babe” 
are united. 
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“FIP TY-FIREY, Lip? 


A musical comedy in three acts, book by Margaret 
Michael and William Lennox, lyrics and music 
by Leon DeCosta, produced by the Sci- 
bilia Theatrical Enterprises, at the 
Comedy Theatre, New York, 

October 27, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


Phyllis SW yndhamia..ccscisic 5 siete Marguerite McNulty 
Rosabelle) Wyndham jas\ scvesrenssloe ere nee Elsie Douglas 
ACY. sieisteaalitee dei < ...-Margaret Michael 
INL On ty ait oaicitaiek Gleaserc niceties .- William Lennox 
Judge Geoffrey Wyndham.............. Lynn Pratt 
Kentrethis "Pattersott.. «iy lelsrersctacte Barrett Greenwood 
EU Caft yrmieaue Gratng ella atevsaste esterase Gertrude Vanderbilt 
Martane Garter sias sieietsicleters orcrciototersiatoroeretote Norma Hark 
Poultney Steele... aceuscteescacet es Frank Bernard 
Prof. Josephus~Dabney <<... ci. cles s+ ote" John Slavin 
CornwalliseCrosbyn:...nrreeteciclesretere Herbert Corthell 
iPhineaste Patter atc iis tewelsoee sere eee ee Frank Walsh 
Miner van rosbyicvieiete stoi otareieielelexeioiets ale Jean Newcombe 
ite es Riebke eharstslalereyscsteisreievei Doris Arden 
olly Manners an : 
Anecioa  Muaners t ap dedcelata eetelsveeielere Gosman Twins 
SPOOGIES Guay cin a aroreie tei oie eieie orate exeiatershets Alice Cavanaugh 
IMIsse De | Bath wsa ctr teteiaictelsre serene ate errors Ann Lemeau 
Giovanhinasem ona vacistnaveeniecciere ccleree Elsie Young 
Mommy, (Gallaghercte sic vecreiacisjeieieieysiclere Wilma Bruce 
Patlines Bell Pecrewss secretes cece. Lillian Lee 
Betty. Roberts eestacwtas aleisyecters eisiscc tele Beatrice Moran 
Claires Camphell imam. ciecisn tree es Kathryn Richards 
Frederica Ashton cecetcise cicipiee cate ant siiive ae Rose King 
Bolly, sLeedsciectycscerarsyarceuaicteleis aleve oie eis Fanny Driscoll 
Cissie: Meridetintic.cscrcrcloiels ele liste.< s1ele7e Marian Driscoll 


Acts I and JII.— Reception Room, Judge Wynd- 
ham’s Home, New York City. Act II.— Second 
Floor, Judge Wyndham’s Home. 


A musicalized version of the old William Gillette 
farce, “ All the Comforts of Home.”” So much of the 
plot as is retained repeats the adventure of the young 
man who rented his father’s house furnished during 
the family’s absence on a vacation. In this instance 
the tenants include a musical comedy chorus and the 
rented home becomes a sort of jazz boarding house. 
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JUST ASMINUTE.” 


A musical comedy in two acts by Harry L. Cort, 
George E. Stoddard and Harold Orlob, produced 
by John Cort, at the Cort Theatre, New 
York, October 27, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 
The Song Girls..Niobe Warwick and Mae Terresfield 


pL HeSSAleSIAG Verscne cic tie sie sie ene as Merle Hartwell 
Mee WIEHLONSETACOLS ©’ cick sis 's,2ate lovgeerele esta ate Galas seo 

- Messrs. Green, Murphy, Fenn and Curren 
ANE GIB G6 OC obo JA GHHOOTEOn ADAG OO Oe Mabel Withee 


The Other Girl i -Mona Celete 
The Porter «. Billy “Clark 
GRACO NUTLE Se rayctevais toe ielsisre)iolers exer ie a ieueverevel eee Tove May Vokes 
The Executor .Wellington Cross 
The Trouble -George F. Moore 
The Pilot..... ....Percy Pollock 


Pe . Virginia Clark 
Ene: eDancerSiye).-.icre: 6.0 27% ste ....Morin Sisters 

Act I.— The Boardwalk, Atlantic City. Act II.— 
Private Yacht “ Sweet Stuff.’ 


An heir to millions, under promise to keep his iden- 
tity secret for a certain length of time, on penalty of 
losing the money, falls in love with the heroine and 
tells his real name too soon. The discovery that the 
setting ahead of the clocks to conserve daylight sav- 
ing has also saved the hero’s money by “ just a min- 
ute” permits a happy conclusion. 


Srttaiee) Li BLUE DEVIL 


A musical farce, book and lyrics by Harold Atteridge, 
music by Harry Carroll, produced by Joe Weber, 
at the Central Theatre, New York, Novem- 


ber 3, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


4 acer GN AAS GAO OS AOL ERROR De a Jack Geier 
Dick Baie aicle iste seatthsls. aleve Bookkeepers Edward Bisland 
Sees) adorn oO oo GOR ORD Ceo James Buckley 
BMPS Rec i erctetete cisveielelelere, als ous, ale olen a el evere sieiaie Eddie Cox 
Fired ici tartare eta iaieis co's cle coo 0142s) el @boreib James Wheeler 
MVE V, aiareistelalciatrateteleleis eis. o\e a1e cle el stels-ots Eleanor Griffith 


Stellaen... MTC eGo ais aie nee Wiointesioys Frances Dunlop 
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PANSY sais sbisteress ole hora wie aie plnrelviatealevecerctarelae Anne Sands 

Aarustus: (Rollette : esr ss melee acl Bernard Granville 

Paulette Divine (‘ The Little Blue Devil ”......... 
Lillian Lorraine 


Mrs, ARewellyniciicrocteis We sige oeielelen arte Eleanor Gordon 
NEE ST Wewelly i irate cceww-ePaece nleseisin teria oearsie Wilfred Clarke 
Pinillip, wScarsdales. ee o.s se sbe eee Jack McGowan 
George Walls oo iictie atee auteoideiee aie Edward Martindel 
DAZ ZAE adie athe aca pre wins ote we watoureee ee ater Marion Mosby 
Legib gd Sa OC Re AT CO ODS aA re W. H. Powers 
WOES i histo ate nists oho oho euel elels bate orenaheleteteretagtioea Eddie Cox 
ineys a udanceres'.nccteciesheiomiere Katherine Hatfield 


Act I.— Office of New York Inter-County Rail- 
road. Act II.—‘‘ The Little Blue Devil’s’”’ Apart- 
ment. Act III.— The Home of Augustus Rollett. 


Augustus Rollett, secretary to the president of a 
railroad, is eager for promotion. Knowing that his 
employer is fond of the ladies Augustus conceives the 
idea of engaging a chorus girl to pose as his wife and 
to flirt with his boss. The girl engaged is known as 
“The Little Blue Devil” and so successful is she in 
compromising the railway man that the secretary gets 
his promotion, is able to explain everything to his 
real wife and all is as it should be at the end. “The 


Little Blue Devil” is a musicalized version of Clyde 
Fitch’s “ The Blue Mouse.” 


“THE UNKNOWN WOMAN ” 


A melodrama in four acts by Marjorie Blaine and 
Willard Mack, produced by A. H. Woods, at 
Maxine Elliott’s Theatre, New York, 
November 10, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


Joel, Mmerson.., saa Wisco esis ek aleve eco tis Felix Krembs 
Gerald “Hastings ic. bce iabiomes on Lumsden Hare 
Margaret > Emerse@tic arsine c ie oes Marjorie Rambeau 
Mr, Warrington .siccc cea emis cle Dodson L. Mitchell 
Wire: (Crosby cists dere cram ternal slaveisiens Lincoln Plumer 
Richard “Normand. < cieccmerelerciecs ceeaie Hugh Dillman 
MarviManne ring: Soo ciesstoerets versie cteisce Roy Walling 
Mallicent=-Emerson cic serisioelels coi s+ 6 arcs Fan Bourke 
DIPS eee YONG) cretalc)oistate wuelstetatetavsices Annie Mack Berlein 
LAZZIS ieee asset ye, a) sinvel’lstelsieteiale ls’ e:6ieis Florence Burdett 
Clairelablastingss.<\.ctonleisesiealciite nels Jean Robertson 
Misi IB UPI sic <cine sale aisle le aveb and siete abs: eee ke Alice May 
CUTITAR Rocio conta onset aotcle: Sisorlvbetsiere ciinoic ss. + John Sharkey 


Patrolman Wrelhyiniccs crocs atacanietentes bcuseae Willis Reed 
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Act I.— Drawing Room of Emerson Home. Act 
II.— Study in Gerald MHasting’s Apartment. Act 
IiJ.— Same as Act I. Act V.—The Governor’s 
Home, Albany. 

Margaret Emerson, married to a philandering dis- 
trict attorney of New York, disgusted with her hus- 
band’s repeated infidelities, turns for comfort and ad- 
vice to Gerald Hastings, with whom she had at one 
time been in love. The night of their meeting Has- 
tings’ wife, a drug fiend, escapes from a sanitarium 
and kills herself. Hastings is accused of her murder, 
and refuses to clear himself by proving that he was 
with Mrs. Emerson because to do so would involve 
that lady ina scandal. He is convicted on circumstan- 
tial evidence, and sentenced to be electrocuted. The 
district attorney, now become governor, knowing the 
situation, tortures his wife by promising to pardon 
Hastings and then breaking his word at the last min- 
ute. Mrs. Emerson gets help from the outside, how- 
ever, and Hastings is saved in time to promise he will 
marry her as soon as she can divorce the governor. 


“WEDDING BELLS” 


An American comedy in three acts by Salisbury Field, 
produced by the Selwyns, at the Harris Theatre, 
New York, November 10, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


Ira CES Deepa GRA On CORO ere DO George Burton 
Regitiald = Cantenanvele aie stsvese)6\ 0.070 e0'6 oe Wallace Eddinger 
ACIESOT sypia Cusick GrerNerare.s. sieis-ccwtefore ve a niavalre John Harwood 
Spencer WW ellsaectem mis niece ce scicaislelalersisce Percy Ames 
DGONSaAS! 4 OL WaAyietee oss (07s 0ceielssslcens Clarke Silvernail 
MVE RGU REN ex mentee cloiee e709 sree Mrs, Jacques Martin 
Nareta EUUntetnatarss cies) sio0:0 vie seni Jessie Glendenning 
eOsalicae -wmarseihy diets ola eieleseis 10 ies s-019 Margaret Lawrence 
18 Wey ook city CHAU ai On REM IOIOOES DELO Maud Andrew 


Act I.— Five O’Clock of an Afternoon in February. 
Act II.— Nine O’Clock in the Evening of the Same 
Day. Act III— Eleven Thirty in the Morning of 
the Following Day. The Scene is a Room in Reginald 
Carter’s House in Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Staged by Edgar Selwyn. 


See page 185. 
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“THE LOSS, TEADE Rs 


An Irish play in three acts by Lennox Robinson, pro- 
duced by William Harris, Jr., at The Green- 
wich Village Theatre, New York, 
November I1, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


AUISUSELIS INTER ac fale ersdele aie oration .-.-Hugh Huntley 
ails Jeenthaniciars siete e cies sets (eererareverstcte Frank Conroy 
Mary sicextManicceve =o 12)- delete deiaie stateisra suchas Mae Melvin 
James Powell-Harper. «cs. 016 «oes Robert T. Haines 
Prank fOLMSDY seis is ole sictatclwielele wlelsteressie Frank Compton 
Petér Cooney, “Jab. sien ec cre puuten eter J. M. Kerrigan 
Kate™ Buckley... 1.1 ie seisiselele eee ee Ruth Boyd 
rae Clancysorasstonnl aeke oie nisteiorevonetere Edward O’Connor 

ATOTW DICCr= 4) ckxceis el otelatelstevetereraiatalatetovele Arthur Barry 
Michael: ©’ Connors 0.12 scnciee occ g cto Frederick Arthur 
Thomas Houlihan -cielerettelelesoreeierelele/e Joseph Macaulay 
Long) Volt Flavin « coos 0. soreiste cin: s'crclevarcsels Eric Maxon 
Brest Miata iresucecose chess eleoe ole veraitorers ecocaereiets John Ahearn 
Seconde Mann tejtascete tists letotielare Theodore A. Doucet 


Acts I and II.— The Smoking Room of the Hotel 
at Poulmore. Act III.— The Standing Stones on 
Knockpatrick. 


Founded on the legend that Charles Stewart Parnell 
lived on obscurely in Ireland following his reported 
death. Lucius Lenihan, an aged, bent old man, is 
proprietor of a hotel at Poulmore, Ireland. Falling 
under the hypnotic influence of a visiting psycho- 
analyst, Lenihan declares that he is in reality Parnell, 
and he is prepared, if the call shall come, to lead Ire- 
land out of her difficulties. Before those who had 
known Parnell can arrive to substantiate the old man’s 
claims, he is struck down in the midst of a typical 
Irish political squabble— by the only man who had 
believed his story, a blind street singer. 
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“THE MAGIC MELODY” 


A musical play in a prologue and two acts, book and 
lyrics by Frederic Arnold Kummer, music by Sig- 
mund Romberg, produced by Max R. Wilner 
and Sigmund Romberg, at the Shubert 
Theatre, New York, November 11, 


1919. 


Cast of characters — 


PROLOGUE 
ATIC AME eo ioleieiela'scisisieie'd e/aie ortietatarevoisievs Jeannette Kahn 
WD ClAL OSE. aie cloves. eel etals neice nas Marie McConnell 
BRETESAG cieietice set jateie cies .a! rare vcve, alate slavavchs Adele Freeman 
Salvatore ........ Siete clea lacoters:shersnsl stare! Walter Armin 
HEAL OM Merete ereretssafeferein’siateiu sere e]a el ecsieie ola ers Gus Stevenson 
PAM OMIG Me cee atuselstolsiercis \o\s ster’ eferaiateiel sisi Louis Morrell 
Beppo COnsiM lar ois civics oie 'e[s\eie ajo 66 ie Charles Purcell 
DIS Ape oheelareig ancielere)slsvelereie @\s/e\eyejsrsiv'e'scae Bertee Beaumont 
CATE. 3 so aan OoocduOS aaron OU GOnaon Julia Dean 
1EGhy Nii. 5 ABE O Un DC oso sO AOS OO peaenoe Billie Roth 
POSE atirateralecs-fele yale eieiare lo sfervicss o' leisietercie Jack Manning 
ES tassC cladete tej eicsreseracer oye se oiele ¢ ocerein-scorstelarsteleys Jean Rebera 
AVE Srila eetaiaacsteietaia/sis\o:s\sVels,c oe) vie'.see.s ««-Nellie Crawford 
THE PLAY 
Cate ncit ae sens ssictece ais ates boscecsiwie wis ore ots Fay Marbe 
Prince Vladimir... Robert Bentley 
(ada WGnesteisnt as cate ade ceecandice deeesass Aileen Poe 
Captain Arthur Stanley -Charles Purcell 
TPsabel ded Vernon sy c%. ce ce cis ss cic.e .-Renee Delting 


Richard@balmer VAdamsSis ois<o.01s)s.0 315805 Earl Benham 
DMgs te USA D ACKER selciateie! sible alesis. 6/6 «\eleree's Flavia Arcaro 
Sophie (her daughter)............--. Carmel Myers 
Sire Regsied Chester. is t/s.<icioic e:s.0.6 Tom McNaughton 
LAN i eer OO GOGUOCOUOBEOCDO: Dorothy Wallace 
(OU COKY Saino nto SeenGor AG ACB OOUOC Marie McConnell 
IMad ane VESSOMUa sz viele oft e512 o1c.ovw's)e a 0\9 00) she Julia Dean 
Marquis. de Vernon occcicccccccoccecs Emile de Varny 
IDET) eee 5 cin OAC BO ODOHOD OC. Bertee Beaumonte 
Melody of Dance........... AED Soe eine Lois Leigh 
TiGla wav OOGuis crlticieiecsolsie oiese-> s: slerajorese sia’ Fay Marbe 
Salvatore ....-..sssseceeceess Aoi Gir Walter Armin 
Madamoiselle Cherie........-.ee0++++ Legotie Hoover 
Madamoiselle Nitouche.........+-++--- Marion Dixon 
Madamoiselle Fleurie..... BOO Oe Claire Hodgson 
Madamoiselle Marguerite.......... Mary Cunningham 
Madamoiselle Yvonne......e-eeeeeeeee Eleanor Leigh 


Act I.— Reception Room at Prince Potemsky’s 
House, Paris. Act II.— Garden of Madame Jes- 
sonda’s Villa, Versailles. 


Beppo Corsini, a composer, has his opera rejected 
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the same day he is led to suspect his wife’s faithless- 
ness. Under the pressure of the two disappointments 
he takes his young son and runs away. Corsini is lost 
at sea, but the boy is rescued, and is found twenty 
years after in London, his recognition by his mother 
being made possible by his remembering the principal 
aria of his father’s opera. Mother was innocent all 
the time and the opera had really been stolen by the 
villain. 


“TRENT 


A musical comedy in three acts by James Montgomery, 
music by Harry Tierney, lyrics by Joe Mc- 
Carthy, produced at the Vanderbilt 
Theatre, New York, No- 
vember 18, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


Donaldy-Marshall ic... 5s 6s Rigipenentne ers Walter Regan 
Robert Harrison........ +..-..+Hobart Cavanaugh 
Ja PR. -Bowden.... ...-Arthur Burckly 
Pawrence LHadley.c<cesicwc eves wslee JONN:- Bs -siLatel 
Clarkson ietecsk cara cicreiete users osie arsfelarsicuee oe Walter Croft 
PrenepOyanercn crasjcieithsy-so.0 ccoaceiereierare orehoreis Edith Day 
Helens Chest Om sracisieiclelsievaiotais ocevetolel ocoreedvototevels Eva Puck 
YanciaGiulmoutsspace suis cia sora «ciselote Gladys Miller 
Mirscaivbarsliaileyctorisresetataterstapelacsto-casterar et oleve Florence Mills 
BleanoruWiOrtis<<levicies «is elereters scielerele Bernice McCabe 
NEF SOUND are ise te ves crevoncloncte to rvracovels Conese Dorothy Walters 
Mise Cheston's » iucereecnc sainiete Neve cvera whl busta Lillian Lee 
Madame Lutyiect scence eis eels csi oe Bobbie Watson 


Act I,— Scene 1— Marshall’s home, Long Island. 
Scene 2— O’Dare Home, New York City. Act II. 
— Scenes I and 3—The Tenement. Scenes 2 and 
4— The Garden of Bowden’s Home. 


Irene O’Dare is a shop girl. One day, calling at the 
home of Donald Marshall, she is rescued from an un- 
pleasant situation by the young man of the house. Be- 
ing a philanthropic youth, with a good heart and a 
clean mind, Donald wishes to help Irene. He finds 
a position for her as a model for a ladies’ tailor and 
after she has carried off all the honors at a great party 
on Long Island, where, as the model, she sings and 
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dances and wears ravishingly beautiful gowns, he asks 
her to marry him. The opposition of Irene’s mother, 
who suspects the rich, provides the suspense to this 
particular Cinderella story. 


“THE SON-DAUGHTER ” 


A play of New China in three acts by George Scar- 
borough and David Belasco, produced by David 
Belasco, at the Belasco Theatre, New 
York, November 19, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


SEIS Te WV Hain asec cere aysiaye cieieiens sas kargedaeaa Lenore Ulric 
Westor une Owes oe. se ce nee Odimee Marion Abbott 
WON NAD ase a baie) oie Sica Cn. efeksanaeceeee te Jane Ferrell 
Doctor Dong vl one sije.e catetereic vigil teitate Thomas Findlay 
iE OSE Cra a inl alerate tye esi arseneiek, Salers Edmond Lowe 
SOTTUsIN AN wronh) orsropetatatessvonaintesie orale sete allanal sysiis Albert Bruning 
His Excellency, Fang Fou Hy......... Frederic Burt 
Ble te Sha oro ci ccstoters oo vee soele’s Wis ehcp eaaiatarel ets Harry Mestayer 
WW Sie oat ae hla aiaistaleh cats oie tlehaeis ats cise: John Willard 
BISPeR TS eto os terol one telat ate cis © leneierolls oe Richard Malchien 
CHao | Bineletunr 6 oie heics cate dds cassie Nick Long 
Generale Villadioi delete circle sic aivintel ceisler’ Henry Weaver 
DUNLOP tatearencter isos old Sac: ca Somes ois aie ofucle eh John Amory 
MRaAty abet lets cleytioie evclels niatahee auctooetare ove axe rain W. T. Clark 
Chow Ghane i iiecow dae ch iovd ye ihe Charles R. Burrows 


Act I.— Dong Tong’s home in Pell St. New York. 
Act II.—A Few Hours Later. Act JI.— At Lien 
Wha’s Window; The ‘“‘ Sea Crab” at Work; Chamber 
of the Smiling Joss. 


Lien Wha is the daughter of Dong Tong, an influ- 
ential Chinese merchant in New York. Tong has been 
called upon to raise a large sum of money as his 
assessment for the revolutionary party operating in 
China. Not having the money, the leaders of the 
revolution suggest his selling Lien Wha to one of the 
wealthier Chinese merchants for the sum needed. 
Lien Wha, torn from the arms of her lover, who is 
none other than the son of the revolutionary leader 
in China, accepts the sacrifice she is obliged to make 
and forces the bidding of the merchants to a large 
sum. In the end she kills the wicked imperialist who 
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buys her and there is a last-curtain rumor that she and 
her lover escaped from their enemies by way of Van- 
couver and a Chinese steamship line. 


“ LINGER LONGER LETTY * 


A musical comedy in three acts, music by Alfred Good- 
man, lyrics by Bernard Grosman, produced by 
Oliver Morosco, at the Fulton Theater, 

New York, November 20, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


CEE Y Mrete alot oretate pistols clciaishers craters Charlotte Greenwood 
Nan Cy a alisterosiclnwoscenle ne eiielrno ont ooo Eleanor Henry 
MIA VANE co cicdelacele oroteveter gis cle oho alentierersielercis rekers Olga Roller 
EV UIE Wee verers ete’ otesnisl oie wie clare] exsselerete Majorie McClintock 
Wiese TO WSLEts ie stainless: «siete cele lalevaleretsieisle:s(c Louise Mink 
Sth elimayss toils toiete ovsla. cceresiete eres necnatere Bernice Hirsch 
Robertavascisiarccs cw siicesisntas SHogere Frances Victory : 
WETS (2) GAG Apr e IOISO Oe ---.. Virginia Travares a 
peel AA AE A Bers Sera aR ry Shot's ieharete Olim Howland } 
ALEERNarels wlatonslerae sisssicie eretete sorely ....-Arthur Hartley 
siermieielelotelcisio' eisistelsieiele cielo elelers ts <reisie Cyril Ring 
France Bendsten 
bd OR RORUOOCEBU DUNG BOE DO OuOUES Oscar Figman 


Act I.— Kitchen of the Larkin Home. Act II 
— Letty’s Boudoir. Act III.— On the Lawn. Staged 
by Oliver Morosco, 


Letty is the ugly duckling of an ambitionless fam- 
ily. When her sisters go strawberry festivaling, Letty 
is left at home to do the work. Finally she rebels and, 
after contributing several specialties to the entertain- 
ment, is paired with Jim, the comedian with whom 
she has been in love from the first of their duets. 


“CESAR’S WIFE” 


A drama in three acts by W. Somerset Maugham, pro- 
duced by Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr., at the Liberty 
Theatre, New York, November 24, 

1919. 

Cast of characters — 


Sirs Arthur, Little,, Ki CB iG. CMG cio scccree neste 


Norman Trevor 
Roland Parry....+..+e++seee0ee-Ernest Glendinning 
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Henry Pritchard........ aisle weearee ....Harry Green 
Richard Appleby, M.P..........T. Wigney Percival 
OsmianeePashal, «i.kiswisiecivinree citere Frederic DeBelleville 
Mrs. Etheridge..... slelioetetetevereisie tieiotaace Margaret Dale 
Merseg Pritchard... cicaccs oe sees eee wer Hilda Spong 
Mrs. Appleby.. Tom A. Wise 
MitGlebartbiers e sheleislens eitetelon anclere ovsinicin eis eee Billie Burke 


Acts I and II.— House and Garden of the British 
Consular Agent, Cairo. Act JIII.— Terrace and 
Garden of Same House. 


Violet Little, married to Sir Arthur Little, twenty 
years her senior and a British Consul General in Egypt, 
finds herself violently in love with her husband’s young 
secretary, Roland Parry. She frankly confesses her 
passion to Sir Arthur and he as frankly informs her 
that, though he feels he has done her a great wrong 
in marrying her, it is her duty, as the wife of a Brit- 
ish official, to conquer her weakness. The solution 
of her problem is made easier for Violet by the dis- 
covery that young Parry has met an American heiress 
in the third act in whom he has become seriously in- 
terested, and by curtain fall she is convinced that Sir 
Arthur is really worth a whole dancing floor full of 
jumping juveniles. 


©FHE RISE OF SILAS LAPHAM” 


A comedy in four acts by Lillian Sabine, produced by 
The Theatre Guild, Inc., at the Garrick Theatre, 
New York, November 25, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


Silage WapiAaiilaricisicisiocsieiejele'e eteTorele --.James K. Hackett 
Batty Hubbard........csesesceccessees Milton Pope 
Persis) Wwaphanmi.. << .< «0-6 Grace Henderson 
Rate aaa stern tere s:6 .-Nell Hamilton 


Milton Rogers... ....Henry Stillman 
Penelope Lapham »Majorie Vonnegut 
Irene Lapham. ........'. hos Grace, Knell 
Moms aCOreyiacss.ocisle +6’ ....Noel Leslie 
Anna_ Bellingham ake -Helen Westley 
Bromfield Corey A .. Walter Howe 
Nanny Corey.. ‘ -.-Mary Blair 
Lily. Coreyieciae..'. ...Grace Ade 
Edith Kingsbury.. ‘ -Mildred Keats 
Mrs. Henry Bellingham. .--Nell Hamilton 
Charles Bellingham..... , .-Richard Abbott 
Mrs. James Bellingham,.,......--.+-. Sara Enright 
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James), ‘Bellingham s(s\+« siaeiais lve siee William Nelson 
Mirra Sewell oe cceiecly bie, faces .Erskine Sanford 
Mrs Sewell Scarce’ wie ecole syeretetesetots br eiobere Mary True 


Mr. Seymour...... Robert Donaldson 
Robert Chase..... : ....Walter Geer 
Nite iat barrie viccutates tele plsce ean) cherdieeniaters Henry Travers 
Acts I and III.— Living Room in Lapham House, 
Boston. Act II.— The Drawing Room at the Coreys’. 
Act IV— The Lapham Cottage at Lumberville. 


A dramatization of William Dean Howell’s novel. 
In the play version Silas, made rich by his discovery 
of a mineral paint, seeks social position for himself, 
his wife and his daughters in Boston. He finds so- 
ciety cold, disgraces the family by becoming slightly 
alcoholic, later loses all his money, but saves his honor, 
and finally drifts back to the sun-bathed cottage in 
Lumberville from whence he started. 


SSRELE ROD nr Cle 


A musical comedy by Guy Bolton, lyrics by P. G. 
Wodehouse, music by Armand Vecsey, produced 
by F. Ray Comstock and Morris Gest, at the 
Lyric Theatre, New York, November 


25, 1919. 
Cast of characters — 
MOE Tits LOUD craners ni ais saets ele ave taiate eertetereleie ais Paul Irving 
PRONG pNaieenyh ore wis Sco iavetalecetaeteietrereis Louise Brownel 
Ling 3-030 orn, comiche sale Moeinedere see caine Jane Richardson 
Mii eoRAIte= L.GGe Nat, cuncrsotehera coer ererere reese Stanley Ridges 
Msao: mili erasers creecs aie ioe ao bielstoiscs Wm. H. Pringle 
ROMY MILL OL Garg clevivepasoieiarete asl acaveiarecestcons Oscar Shaw 
Wilson betters ti ciie.ccrcte serenity sre sh Frank McIntyre 
Polly 2 Baldwins sec tetas elerelsersrcietetere « Cecil Cunningham 
Priest 2is.5 wl cccroue re vere kis siseterelorsetete ne cic ererets Leo Dwyer 
CHUN Tacs Giese ceils oe cei clea Thos. E. Jackson 
Grace EHobsomsw ssc etree atte Cynthia Perot 
IVESSMELODSOM Sw ulers cknelorcmeeetetereclaletens Edna May Oliver 


Act I—The Garden of Tsao Ling. Act II.— 
Tommy Tilford’s Bungalow. Act III].— The Ter- 
race Outside the Bungalow. 


Tommy Tilford, a handsome young American ad- 
venturing in China, is forced to marry Ling Tao, 
the daughter of a Chinese dignitary, because he is the 
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first male person to look upon her naked face. The 
situation is not serious, however, as the youth had 
previously fallen in love with the maid. His Ameri- 
can fiancee, who might have caused trouble, agrees to 
Pace to reason and the ending is conventionally satis- 
ying. 


APHRODITE.” 


A romance of manners in ancient Egypt, by Pierre 
Frondaie and George C. Hazelton, from the novel 
of Pierre Louys, music by Henri Fevrier and 
Anselm Goetzl, produced by F. Ray Com- 
stock and Morris Gest, at the Cen- 
tury Theater, New York, No- 
vember 24, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


PEVITNO Uieeraie are o/ayaiaihye's /oiala s\s\visielsloulares Frederick Macklyn 
IPNACIIAS |e ain eae cele scvelcie Wieler Satie ee Richards Hale 
ERB ACIS ia taieicrs onto onic evs ccovein a pie 'e sca ones Mayne Linton 
AWRHICTALES Po cslcm cieraie alee clelale's al eiacecteine Etienne Girardot 
PEHCOKENES Pate ccc bie coe aicaios siete s Sie sis tis Robert Ayrton 
SEUSS CLC aac ateiainrs weal ain clerele lolale aielgra scorer William McNeill 
et emikerriecs stars etensyatoiews vielsinstlofois sis teerersios Hazel Alden 
Wmiceroro thes Guardece acl oc isieicne hes Nikolai Glovatski 
WEINEUTIGS Mia cele ble ie 6 ace seis elezsieile slave McKay Morris 
TCG TTEUS Ue SAA oe POD R TICLE Rita Gould 
WAS RES ar etisre s-eistelelolasstsra's o crs ele es sidlahg ols Renwick Roget 
ADD Ome ysis OYiscsercte sio's/ais/s\b 010 wiwrersie%e civle aldie Basil Smith 


..-Arnold Van _ Leer 
ee Lester Sweyd 
Richard Schwendler 
... William McNeal 


Fruit _Peddler.. 
Fish Peddler... 
A Young Sailor.. 
A Snake Peddler. 


BEN OUR ce aleve v. vlevere .Edward Howell 
Harhingif Khyam..... ...»Mark Loebell 
My rit Solar actsttdistalerera’s eves ec0 ....Annette Bade 
IR THOUOCI Clas res crc iciets «cles store vere carsiart oi Carolyn Nunder 
BACCUN SI et einaieitd hes save ep ctise eset abraude dele 
Eats recto aici s/0\e ore icles vrs) siesta ders Dorothy Dalton 
A UTOdIbe erie ties fvis seisia'e sleiectewiotee Mildred Walker 
CEStEK erate ciatecreimvelsivin s cve ele cero ciera-clerer oe Claude Forest 
Co Biirerisier sar ciete eco eriie! «.slelsrene areccuaie aicte Clara T. Bracy 
PR OUSIE saletadotthe 0) ete 20/1 ¢\«'/0''s o1e+sje/ejeiepexenere tors aaniiel a Nita Naldi 
Melitta’s Mother........0e+cccccrcs: Hazel Woodhull 
Map O i orete tere aie sails! se) 0's she, s (el Sin aeiahers Genevieve Dolaro 
Chieti BGtleT es sic eicles) seo afemer cine servile Clarence Redd 
INDI VOCaStac ticle ace. ove gee «,clals eis Siete erpiesieleieiet Mile. Dazie 
OVS AM OL eesisieeieiaje.0'4)a'o sielalee aferere) oe William McNeal 
Ebvchite PSlest te iia icha sale eccs ahs wicieierwelaleteie ores Guy Collins 


Staged by E, Lyall Swete. 
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Demetrios, a sculptor of ancient Alexandria, has 
modelled a copy of the statue of Aphrodite, which he 
worships. In turn, he is much desired of Berenike, 
Queen of Egypt, to whose charms he is cold. Deny- 
ing Berenike, Demetrios turns his attention to Chrysis, 
a famous courtesan of Galilee, who would test his 
love. If he will commit the crimes of theft, murder 
and sacrilege for her, she will accept him. Yet when 
Demetrios has done these things and won the love of 
Chrysis, Aphrodite appears to him in a dream and 
turns his love to loathing, whereupon Chrysis, the 
courtesan, leaps from a tower into the sea. 


ELSIE JANIS AND HER GANG 


In a bomb proof revue in two acts, book by Elsie Janis, 
songs by William Kernell, Richard Fechheimer, 
B. C. Hilliam and Elsie Janis, produced at the 
Geo. M. Cohan Theatre, New York, De- 
cember I, I9IQ. 


The Gang — 
Bill Kernell Chick Deveau 
Eddie Hay Richard Hay 
Bradley Knoche Bill Reardon 
Jerry Hoekstra Henry Janswick 
Jack Brant Sam Burbank 
Charles Lawrence Frank Miller 


Herbert Goff 
Cast of characters — 


Phe sParisienne...0.iosicitacasteltemteieletet< Eva Le Gallienne 
Mheny eo MacGarc Am Gtel cmntelostatenvare Sercieitistess Ruth Wells 
Regs) off) Cri Grit e crccctavetetetreverest oYeie's Henrietta Orville 
The Ambulance Service Girl.......... Margaret Sousa 
The Motor Transport Girl............. Lillian Cullen 
he Red ICrossiNursess.c setters cre ste/are ate Mary Balfour 
THE JAZZ BAND 
Ewart Allan Harry Berger 
Norman Merleton Joe Wise 
Howard Johnson Nat Martin 
Edward W. Reno B. Romolo 


Act I— France and sections of Paris. Act II.— 
Coblenz and New York. 


A series of episodes and specialties selected from 
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the entertainments given for the soldiers back of the 
lines in France. 


“QNE NIGHT IN ROME” 


A drama in three divisions by J. Hartley Manners, 
produced by George C. Tyler, at the Cri- 
terion Theatre, New York, De- 
cember 2, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


RichardeO alee ctistecjeiescine sar eis Sbareeers Philip Mericale 
Mr. Justice Millburne............ H, Cooper Cliffe 
Signosmiratidae ak ifeictc celts stores George Majeroni 
MDEMD Ye WV LACE Care clei cielsiste (clefeie/el e/a) vaieieveierels Barry Baxter 


Greshtatiices itso cist cel oerereveteieseirsveress Thomas Coffin Cooke 
i ..John Davenport Seymour 


IVES Ol alarsrer) cinta’ se-0) s/ahse a ieterelofesevere Mrs. Felix Morris 
MESSER IV IICH or otse) eroietolern sieve cave sitions Louise Beaudet 
ODER 55 oo HOO OND COL BOB OUL OAS oan O nao Yelen Blair 
ARTAT alee wlaliecdinie sisieieielal ore eee ea cele aes seereltteee Olin Field 
Ol aa cee meralciaiclcleieieeieivinia o's jai .-Greta Kemble Cooper 
IA A Sas A DOC ORO DOCU CO GOTO A Valentine Clemow 
1 BEI eti ose peg COE DOC O OM DOOD O OORT ab Marie Bianchi 
SEE NIG sce cists wia!cjeie svete: oe) 8) dr since Laurette Taylor 


Division I,—In the house of a Great City. Divi- 
sions II and III.— In the Heart of a Great Country. 


+f 


“L’Enigme,” an Italian fortune teller, who has be- 
come something of a society fad in London, reads the 
palms of an English house party. Among her clients 
is Richard Oak, back from the war. In him “ L’En- 
igme” discovers a marked weakness of character. 
The young man lacks decision. He is wabbly and 
afraid in every crisis that he faces. Later, she meets 
him at a house party and when they find themselves 
in a compromising position, from which he would 
flee, she determines to force a decision upon him — 
to make him stand and truthfully explain why he is 
there. To do this she raises the house by deliberately 
smashing a jewel case, leaving herself open to the 
charge of intended theft. Young Oak, in order to 
protect the fortune teller, is forced to come forward 
and declare himself. Because of his declaration, his 
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fiancee breaks their engagement, a climax that is not 
particularly displeasing to him as he had already ac- 
quired a sentimental interest in the fortune teller. In 
the end “ L’Enigme” confesses that she is an Eng- 
lish girl who had married an Italian noble and was 
forced to assume the disguise to escape the conse- 
quences of a scandal attending her husband’s death. 


“MY LADY FRIENDS ” 


A farce in three acts by Emil Nyitray and Frank 
Mandel, produced by H. H. Frazee, at the Com- 
edy Theatre, New York, December 3, 


IQIQ. 
Cast of characters — 
Catherines Sniithes-nec « Soeacacueciectee Mona Kingsley 
EC Vat s) OM DSiieeaioe oleic cleteecle:s melo’: Mere onions June Walker 
Ishi hip SNA Rais OOM DERI DO ROI LOGS Rae Bowdin 
Eeeitle starty. & werccc:tccteicceml ss Theresa Maxwell Conover 
Bdwat dmiankyacjenie ccisiaclstactelsice eeae te Frank Morgan 
VAMES POTMItH eh meveercte eereloisle wets eave aieles Clifton Crawford 
Momib ta toberesieic es acces loos aiasiaceserereiens Robert Fiske 
NOTA A steieuetie orale sastowietele ciaeele heise einen ehalee Edith King 
Gwendolyn. te couceermseces seeys Jane Warrington 
ASE NE erect GeO che ceence Aa ee On ONG Oln Be Sour Jessie Nagle 


Acts I and III.— Home of James Smith, New York. 
Act II.— Chickadee Cottage, Atlantic City. 


James Smith, who has made a fortune printing 
bibles, is desirous of spending a share of his money 
in having a good time. His economical wife opposes 
him so strenuously that he is forced to dissemble, 
so he adopts the habit of “spreading a little sun- 
shine” wherever opportunity offers. Whenever he 
finds an attractive young woman lonesome and _ neg- 
lected it is his custom to set her up in a nice little 
apartment and provide her with enough change to 
keep the wolf from the dumb waiter. Mrs. Smith, 
growing suspicious, follows him to Atlantic City, where 
he has called a convention of his little sunshine girls. 
Here she is convinced that, while he may be innocent, 
the only sure way “to keep a husband good is to 


\ 
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keep him broke.” After that she will attend to the 
spending of the surplus family funds herself. 


moe hE SA CRhOWO. 


A comedy by Earl Derr Biggers and Christopher 
Morley, produced by John Cort, at the Cort 
Theatre, New York, December 4, 


Igig. 
Cast of characters — 
PLGE DG argtiie toot ale ovo ieln a bie oraln iele alo la wie ere ws Nesta Kerin 
Boots. 2s. sec e sec es eee ess ....Andre Aubry 
dirt ee Acuna mieterers ..-Harry Sothern 
Josephine Vincent.......... -Daisy Ruddo 
Balls subst its sss ssyeres ta ave) oo aise a este iort evel ‘Charles Compton 
Siretlam Onbesar.cs.viets cee eee where ssec6 Harold De Becker 
Peter WHITEY sc eelc cine ce vinoe es eee et Roy Gordon 
Kathleen tent. <6 ec acicis-n ose ee omen Phoebe Foster 
Captain John Blair, A.-E:-F..y.....¢. Allan Dinehart: 
PLS seACGNE dafvigiceie cieisiaca sa ee oon sere Byron Beasley 
BVT ICON nied Svareietcrchcte stele er tie ei ale otele Beatrice Moreland 
Wad lee ibemct enw accaidivraierd eis <dicted oe occcete Douglas Ross 
Rev. Joseph Tilleymoss............. Walter McEwen 


Act I.—The Blue Boar Inn, Stratford-on-Avon. 
Act II.—Drawing room of Mr. Kent’s home. Act 
III.— The Kents’ kitchen. 


Four ex-army officers, an Englishman, a Frenchman, 
an American and a Canadian, happening upon a letter 
in France that indicates a certain English girl is in 
trouble, severally decide to rescue her. They make 
their way to the English town in which she lives and 
smuggle themselves into her house by various means, 
each offering himself as the most logical of her pro- 
tectors. Following numerous farcical complications 
she accepts one of them. The American, of course — 
in America. 
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“MISS MILLIONS ” 


A comedy with music, book by R. H. Burnside, music 
by Raymond Hubbell, produced by R. H. Burn- 
side, at the Punch and Judy Theatre, 

New York, December 9, I919. 


Cast of characters — 


Mary POD etait ao cisters sialer= lateleialeeleteetatoia ote Valli Valli 
Horacer Honeydew... <.. << o.<cececesclee eos Rayley Holmes 
Timothy SOU scree ele sie. ce cinta aietetoraier siete Clayton White 
PackmblOney.dewaststee civic cin cess aslelettelets’s Vinton Freedley 
ipliraitriplettt sroris opelere eleletelsreieeiearaelates William Burress 
Mola ee EL aAWAKCIIS eis alsscets ove cleleleisiereouerets John Hendricks 
IM Oi ab p Cress oleisioiclctel efoieucletelotareratMetlokete Harry Hermsen 
Walliev Pighttoots. .. « sreisivereie a miote sieiere onic Lewis Sloden 
Batesieiaisters <isis\crots Riclo sie ajatetacreinicaciete Frank Farrington 
NV AICO <eacislatets islets c/oieleteselel sieve sletstercictetecinte Walter Coupe 
Percy. ...-. ...Frank Slater 
Reggie: .i. 0. . Alfred Siegler 


Ezra Tucker... 
Silas Dingley.. 
Tobias Wilkins 
Hiram Jones.. 

Mrs. Honey dew.. 


; a Georre Stuart 
B. J. Tieman 
é “Harry Smith 
‘William Duane 
-Louise Mackintosh 


nee Siostaleietene ..Cissie Sewell 


Tabitha Tutt.. Mrs. William Pruette 
Aunt Miranda. ..Genevieve Tucker 
Cynthrasecics wi. ....-Bonnie Murray 
Ileal clas ctelarzietete sisvelerolstel Gooch tena erat state lereteleletate Amy Scott 
Mar thiaisctararerccerein acta ate roravaceiateteveperelentvcrs ac Gladys White 

Act I.— A Tea Shop on Fifth Avenue. Act II.— 


Reception room of ‘‘ Mary’s” residence. Act III.— 


A Farm in New Jersey. 

Mary Hope, a waitress in a Fifth Avenue tea shop, 
is engaged to marry Jack Honeydew, a young man 
of wealth and social position. Honeydew’s uncle is 
convinced that Mary is a fortune hunter, to prove 
which he schemes to reverse the respective positions 
of the young people. He provides Mary with a richly 
furnished house, convinces her that she has inherited 
it from a distant relative, and at the same time an- 
nounces to his young nephew the loss of his fortune. 
Mary is still true to Jack, however, until she learns of 
the uncle’s scheme to test her. That makes her mad, 
and she runs away to New Jersey, forcing her lover to 
pursue her until the play’s end. 


‘ 
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“THE PHANTOM LEGION ” 


A fantasy in three acts by Anthony Paul Kelly, pro- 
duced by the author at the Playhouse, New 
York, December 10, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 
WES SNVIGAV.CH a sr s:cjels oh icje alee tere orale in eictesene Effie Ellsler 
Jack Weaver.... Raymond McKee 
Dick Weaver.... ..Edwin Strawbridge 


WREOL Es WICAVER s oe 6 oicie:e cities baias ees Frederick Howard 
iN USE gl OF V0) eA aR ga eee Miriam Sears 
ARGS ERAT NCB oh bine cevFere.eiele b:e-dcre-a'erei> William Williams 
Bere ye Carruthers acs..c ccccce donee e cee cs Hazel Turney 
SCH aT NUGa Cli cists 5,011 0/e\e eco ste ietereie7a orate John Woodford 
\ @Chack=Weachy, histsons..cc. Jocce cs obi Junius Matthews 
SCAT TNE ats SEAS A AEE Toran ee Et Harry Sedley 
Sergeant Bow-Bells.............. John M. Troughton 
AnmEnelisht Corporal sis/ctcj sociale croc ce ser J. W. Mason 
ap tai nMCTOISSCE = 12 fo accieic ot sik wie wie emai Paul Gordon 


Act I.— Living room of Mrs. Weaver’s students’ 
rooming house. Act II.— A bombproof shelter, Act 
III.— Lawn of the Weaver home. 


Jack, Dick and George, the adopted sons of Mrs. 
Weaver, go to the war and are killed. As disem- 
bodied spirits they discover in spirit, land an organiza- 
tion known as “The Phantom Legion,” made up of 
those who die but never surrender. It is the legion 
that sang hopefully to the charging Frenchmen at the 
first Marne and held the stubborn Britishers in line 
when they were pushed back at Mons. The three 
Weaver spirits also re-visit the home of their foster 
mother and hover around there trying to get the mes- 
sage across to her that no spirit can be happy in 
heaven so long as relatives and friends continue to be 
sorrowful on earth. Their best work is to soften the 
steely heart of the village miser as he is about to fore- 
close mother’s mortgage. 
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“MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE” 


A romantic opera in three acts by Andre Messager, 
produced by Gilbert Miller, at the New Am- 
sterdam Theatre, New York, De- 
cember I1, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 
Monsieure BeauCalt si. js.s1e a.cis's eels oisisiasieie Marion Green 


PBhilipse Moly mieux siz ats cwlelesss ele elereoleloiets John Clarke 
Frederick Bantison. ..Lennox Pawle 
Rabel io <:5e sieve sis .Spencer Trevor 
TVA COIS Fe erste essielsisis ; ...-Yvan Servais 
Duke Of WitaterSetsc x 2% ciw'orvieiw'sisselestsieiere Robert Parker 
Beaty Nasir crc ctesiejece a etree trie Robert Cunningham 
Lon brake! cae Ses sat dies wee eters a eras iow Andre Brouard 
CantatitE adger wicictevcle avelots ao aheielarayerateieie iets Percy Carr 
NIGGER cbs ne COMBE OOEE OGBC OU COOST 5 Harry Frankiss 
Bickstttisteiew « eie.0s: ocean aioveleicvatcieve pieiaesieiets Eric Snowden 
Marquis! de-Mirepoix., ..scsccsecse sae Yvan Servais 

RIO Yaaro hrcvareneters.0 sisi sie eaavevele ciel Wet cutoles Marjorie Burgess 
Countess of-Greenbury.........s.0+e. Barbara Esme 
AGED City INGE) o a:eslo-e1aele aiere. ele) tierecslioms tone Ellen Grubb 
Bady Many=Carlisles wes «side incctsjeie sisi Blanche Tomlin 


Prologue.— Monsieur. Beaucaire’s lodgings in Bath, 
Act. I.— Lady Rellerton’s ballroom. Act II.— At 
Ld an Bantison’s park. Act III.— Assembly room at 

ath. 


An operatic version of Booth Tarkington’s comedy, 
in which the adventurous Duc d’Orleans, in hiding as 
Beaucaire, the barber of Bath, forces his introduction 
to the beauties and gallants of Bath by the Duke of 
Winterset, whom he has caught cheating at cards and 
threatens to expose. His identity as the barber is dis- 
covered, following his successful wooing of the beau- 
teous Lady Mary Carlisle, and he is ignominiously ex- 
pelled from the pump room. He is grandly triumph- 
ant in the end, however, when his true rank as the 
Duc d’Orleans is established. 
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“ ABRAHAM LINCOLN ” 
A drama in six scenes by John Drinkwater, produced 


by William Harris, Jr., at the Cort Theatre, 
December 15, 1919. 


_Cast of characters — 


AN CHTOnICeP So. sews cceweedenedacees Leonard Mudie 
SStOMGy ay HAT M el eo 'a 01 ssielorole'efaleieiotare wee Thomas Irwin 
Cuffney, a Store Keeper............ Thomas J. Keogh 
Susan, a Maid in Lincoln Home...... Florence Johns 
INET SS SRAM COIN sis-c aie ecistus c's s ecle ew tne > Winifred Hanley 
Mires INCOM sisi aiere nis wisivis + « efe0 ws oe Frank McGlynn 
Tucker, Chairman of Delegation........ Forrest Davis 
Ata ial DOLE ALC aos) s-01e sencle tiesssece sre eliccare Thomas Vaiden 
Prices caer elegate ses isis + cierewre ole ee steer tie Duncan Cherry 
MacIntosh, a Delegate............. Penwood Batkins 
White, of the Southern Commission..Charles Fleming 
SGU AEC catia ctel stele ereie s \oieiars eleva elevator oaks John S. O’Brien 
Jennings, of the Southern Commission.......... 
Gators areola te (eleva. <iia, sile'e e/0)Fie-ehe, saale-s lee William R. Randall 
Piawictns Pur Sew ler sycls tars sicionisie ore Conrad Cantzen 
HEV eate oiereialoesese at sieves shel steielelets.oauejoretaiciante Paul Byron 
WESSE Ger care bs cielsie/sisie si blecisusiele’siaacale J. Philip Jerome 
Salmon Nase ss taisieis viciateie celeivcowievers Frank E. Jamison 
MMI OU TE ORIEHY TreEsLatt s/diela.¢.<.cce 5 /pieierelesein 6 Ernest Bostwick 
Simon = CAMmeron: oie, <islesickser eiereislee leds Herbert Curtis 
(BET (3 TEST ed eS IST Sie IO Os aIaA Joseph Reed 
RUPEE UE OOI carirsteloie\syc (tase viet ocarere' William A. Norton 
Bai eOT es VWEILCS. cis cis.efais'c' a aielsieieiesece eictie Alfred Moore 
Mrs; Goliath Blow 6... case. 00 Mary Horne Morrison 
VERS OU CEEN rie aerieteloistn fore a asecelokersvane Jennie E, Eustace 
William Custis..... Werloigie > aie a escie sere Charles S. Gilpin 
SEAT UO Ae rciater sista violerale piaioicare © slere proven ele David Landau 
Greer als Grants strtcan icici ols «sb veto whee Albert Phillips 
Aide to General Grant.............. George Williams 
Wennis,-ancOrderly. . 21... oo coe o's -y= Charles P. Bates 
WialliateScottin cic cciéerstelc:s Natecstteuers Raymond Hackett 
Generaly Meade isis sicccctcecteessteees rank Ginter 
Gleterallee iia ccrcieres ciede’ sroltgie-sic.ciaveipievocs els James Durkin 
rons WitlKeS PES OOtih's orereie io ies 0 scetethietavore one J. Paul Jones 
OE EOL oie cei ciayakoit datal ais) aieicc (oi! oi pance\elarnis sols take Charles Brill 


Scene I.—Lincoln’s home at Springfield, 1860. 
Scene II,— Seward’s room at The White House, 
Washington. Scene IIJ].— Another room at The 
White House. Scene 1V.— The Cabinet Room at The 
White House. Scene V.— General Grant’s headquar- 
ters near Appomattox. Scene VI.—A small lounge 
back of the boxes in Ford’s Theatre. 


See page 14. 
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*CURIOSIAGY F 


A comedy in three acts by H. Austin Adams, pro- 
duced by J. S. Tepper, Inc., at the Green- 
wich Village Theater, New York, 
December 18, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


QOUOMEe tee ctielcleloieie.e o1asaiete sickele ere etetsl erates Arvid Paulsen 
“beri ING yet Bees sbGoeocaec ....Ramsey Wallace 

Shred. pea deteteie se eiseole Irene Fenwick 
LANG bese AtinouuntoodunonDponcones dane Merle Maddern 


Hal Peabody Cyril Keightley 
Act I.— The Living Room of the Norths’ California 
Ranch-house. Act II.— The Same; a Few Hours 
Later. Act III.— The Same; the Next Morning. 
Time — The Present. Staged by Edgar Selwyn. 


Mildred North, knowing that her husband had been 
guilty of a serious flirtation in Honolulu some years 
after they were married, determines that she has as 
much right as he to a similar adventure. Finding 
herself alone with a sweetheart of her youth, she con- 
fesses to him her willingness to be tempted, but, after 
a struggle, he succeeds in explaining to her that a 
single standard of morals is impossible—men and 
women being as they are. Her returning husband, 
though threateningly suspicious, is convinced finally 
by his inquisitive wife’s confession that she has been 
cured of any desire for further experiments. Her 
curiosity has been satisfied. 


“FOR THE DEFENSE” 


A melodrama in three acts by Elmer L. Rice, pro- 
duced by John D. Williams, at the Playhouse, 
New York, December 19, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


ISSy Brintonica se ceils ceisels sells Virginia Jones 
INEISS (Smith styrene deco iciie ses Louise Closser Hale 
Margaret: (Cameroniina. teen tiescniey Frederica Going 
Mrs SER edd. F Savcitilelersterdevavemieteateieie tote tts Louise Sydmeth 
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PROHMIE MID WHT eels coe o slalete hove Sea erasers Mary Jeffery 
Madame nPetrard.s ostcul mas aiere eas Georgette Passedoit 
POISE BIT tae raha) oye Wrcicielarels < ele eeeeie John Sainpolis 


Collins, a reporter 
Anne Woodstock. 
Selma Thorne..... 
Dr. William Lloyd..... 


..-Charles Coghlan 
: Winifred Lenihan 


IN. St. Clair Hales 


ese = kaa PATINSERON ES) «die ctelslavcionerevers Richard Bennett 

BR a itera a rina wielh: abcd & se chareclneiahrerein 4 Angela Ogden 
Officer IWECCISMATONY «0 os 'c/siavtere stale ees Walter Brown 
PNSPECLOT CATISEIE, Siccchoie\ciclsisscreteln sare William A. Crimans 
KI MAE OME TA Yor nis 6 «is cleslore s we hrenios euets George Riddell 


Act I.— Dr. Kasimir’s Apartment. Act II.— Scene 
1— Anne Woodstock’s Apartment. Scene 2— Dr. 
Kasimir’s Apartment. Act III.— Scene 1 — Judge 
Gray’s Office. Scene 2— Dr. Kassimir’s Apartment. 
Scene 3— Judge Gray’s Office. 


Anne Woodstock and Selma Thorne are patients of 
Dr. Kasimir, a psycho-hypnotist practicing in New 
York. The doctor is a wicked person and has aroused 
the suspicions of Christopher Armstrong, the young 
district attorney with whom Anne is in love. While 
the girls are in Kasimir’s rooms he is shot and killed. 
Suspicion points to Anne. She is brought to trial for 
the murder and the district attorney is forced to prose- 
cute her, believing her justifiably guilty. With the 
aid of a “ flashback” scene, adopted from the movies, 
the real happenings in the Kasimir house the day of 
the murder are revealed, Anne is proved innocent and 
her ultimate marriage to Christopher Armstrong fore- 
shadowed. 


THE olan ON THE DOOR 


A melodrama in three acts by Channing Pollock, pro- 
duced by A. H. Woods, at the Republic 
Theatre, New York, December 


19, 1919. 
Cast of characters — 
Pip ght exeeciets tceieg ASI AGAO -Elwood Bostwi-k 
Pranic’ MMevereattxslciclso.cccleis «ese seve Lowell Sherman 


Ann “Hunniwellicciscsc cc. ssevees JevereceMary) Ryan 
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Gaptaim) Bares ¢ sicee «<5 2\sininiesialolelsi«isiss1° Jules Ferrar 
A Newspaper Photographer. .C. Bert Dunlop 
Mrs. “‘ Lafe”’ Regan.... ..-.Mary Ryan 
tant Chat CHa La heltrareisietors os siseetesetoteharninne st ti Neil Martin 
Helen Regan..... ...-Beatrice Allen 
Marjorie Blake... .Mildred MacLeod 
SO Raf evl PREC AM aie .atei ea suciate. cial (6 a ortneree ein) 67 Lee Baker 
Bates, a butler.. 


Kergusonm dices ...Robert Vivian 
“ Kick”? Callahan.. Herbert Broderick 
EnSpectore Uren ys tine css 2 cicisies stain sips Paul Everton 
Officer MclWotghlisi cis <ctcicraree oo omarion Spencer Evans 


The Prologue—A Private Supper Room at the 
Cafe Mazarin, New York. Act I.— The Summer 
Home of “Lafe” Regan, New Rochelle. Acts II 
and III.— A Room at the Ritz—a Small Apart- 
ment Hotel in the “‘ Forties.” 


Anne Hunniwell, a stenographer, unacquainted with 
the ways of New York, accepts the invitation of Frank 
Devereaux, her employer’s son, to dine with him at a 
restaurant which, it transpires, is being watched by 
the police. While they are there the place is raided 
and a flashlight photo taken of the trapped couple. 
They are arrested and jump their bail between acts. 
Five years later Anne is married to “ Lafe” Regan, 
a widower with an attractive daughter of 18. Frank 
Devereaux again appears on the scene, being this time 
in pursuit of Anne’s step-daughter. Hearing the girl 
is in danger Anne goes to Devereaux’s rooms to save 
her. While she is there her husband is announced. 
He has come to chastise Devereaux for having de- 
ceived the wife of a friend. The men scuffle and 
Devereaux is killed. Regan, placing the gun in the 
dead man’s hand, hangs a sign on the door reading 
“Do Not Disturb Me,” and leaves, locking the door 
on the outside and unknowingly locking his wife in 
the room with the dead man. ‘The police come, Mrs. 
Regan is arrested and exposure seems imminent, when, 
by a lucky melodramatic twist, she is saved and for- 
given. 
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“ FORBIDDEN ” 


A romantic play in three acts by Dorothy Donnelly, 
produced by George Mooser, at the Manhat- 
tan Opera House, New York, De- 
cember 20, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


Brigadier General Slocum.......William K Harcourt 
Major Richard Flint..... js ..-.George Connor 
Major Alexander Osgood...........+.. Ben Taggart 
Captain Tottenham Knowles......... John Rutherford 


Captain William Bryant (‘‘ Snappy ”).John McKenna 
First Lieut. John Booth Lawrence (‘‘ Boots’’).... 
Richard Barbee 


First Lieut. Edwin Brice.............. Henry George 
Second Lieut. Luke O’Keefe..,........ Nolan Leary 
Second Lieut. Vincent Moretti......... Walter Abell 
Private wisaac MECVY «/asleicicecinid seeca eed Harry Shutan 
Private. Darwit 2BONe « eisieocec.c1/e. eel siele Harold Salter 
Ham boOlGE Feathers: sc:2 oyeie 0.5 <je.0 ocers:« sleiars Joseph Dunn 
PATE OT SAS O OBIS 105 tui ole pe 1030 5120s eserves soloresaennt David Proctor 
Count Robert von Eckdorf........... William Bailey 
Rat te SC Wabizies eicl aisle aleceis-civsere aeisyevelels cove John Burkell 
PA ae OPO L ice) ciaaeveleteceis.cisieve nie etki ajatateieric. Arden- Page 
MiGbedastpacicct cae as) wtsctelaeiete ears ls Herman Gerold 


Countess Hildegarde Schoenweg von de Verde.... 
Martha Hedman 


Countess Ermintrude.............. Claire Mersereau 
Countess, Wanda cs. <<oaclee sens Georgia Lucile Mooser 
@armen Planagaii. cris src cicls esse a tiers Hermine Shone 
KAtCHe ties ae atest nnienve usc sicreiee ies Annette Westbay 


Act I.— The Entry of the American Troops into 
the Coblenz Bridgehead. Act II and Act III.— Same 
Location. The action of the play takes place in the 
hall of the Schloss von der Verde, about thirty miles 
from Coblenz. 


During the early days of the Allies’ occupation of 
the German Rhineland, following the signing of the 
armistice, First Lieut. John Booth Lawrence finds 
himself billeted with a group of fellow officers in the 
Coblenz home of the Countess Hildegarde Schoenweg 
von der Verde, one of the most attractive of our late 
enemies. The lieutenant falls in love with the countess 
and she with him. They plan to marry, but are sep- 
arated in the end, it may be for months and it may 
be forever, by Hildegarde’s discovery that Lawrence 
is the very man who had shot her brother, a German 
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sniper, during the war, to revenge the sniper’s killing 
of the general’s son and his (Lawrence’s) best pal. 


“ NIGHT LODGING ” 


A drama in four acts by Maxim Gorki, produced by 
Arthur Hopkins, at the Plymouth Theatre, 
New York, December 22, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


Michael Ivanov Kostiliov...... William E. Hallman 
Vassilisa Karpovna, his wife........... Gilda Varesi 
RETESIES= Bho dranonucoospoor one soCmes Eva McDonald 
Med viadevious sera ticyelovs c/elsinciecsivteraycieters Charles Kennedy 
Waskai Repelin. cance ic case srtecitetnione Alan Dinehart 
Kiestch Andray: Nitrich’....- 21. tecee sets) Hans Robert 
IN TEE pen NOT OUD OOH DOOD UDOOT EDO Aud Rosalind Ivan 
IB GDI O Wier ciake oo ok clot siehetolctatchclo) <lchatatote stencre stats Cecil Yapp 
eva Shit tam sestaiets sco lceisiels: aicrateletete eters si Lillian Kingsbury 
INVaSt Tait. Sieteece crarsteisis|sisirie'siv is > aisle loueliotensiovene Pauline Lord 
Satinicsasciviswss'sfotelcleletctesie/cloteleiele Edward G. Robinson 
AX CLOT Tiale clacersiolelerelatelcleteclevejovelsictevetercrelere Edwin Nicander 
BAT OU a rater tere creer oisiece ile cine eters Serre ere Cecil Clovelly 
JEG. aso andAGROGUDOO LE BtULOOOOD W. H. Thompson 
loyshikateresisreisre siarcisteisia’s sieteiicrsietete c E. J. Ballantine 
SriVOtyZOU ites alec slave cls wre/siers falc svete me eiie Louis Alter 
Partars ces Prorereveieiniwlaieneicisnre e ears Alexis M. Polianov 


A series of detached but arresting incidents in the 
lives of Russia’s submerged poor. 


“THE FAMOUS MRS. FAIR” 


A play in four acts by James Forbes, produced by 
A. L. Erlanger, at Henry Miller’s Theatre, 
New York, December 22, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


Sylvia_Fair....... Ris cletereisniotetere «...Margalo Gillmore 
Alan Fair..... SARE AO OG ats BOOS Jack Devereaux 
INGrane acces dora|elals) aiavele|n sralc aieieis)slelclereeleraiele Betty Hall 
E. Dudley Gillettesesinnare aaa eas 5 Robert Strange 
Angelica Brice sis sicsiersiscieineiele . Virginia Hammond 
Nancy, Fair i0% ¢iscis esl cote celcoinecie ole. Blanchembates 
Jefirey i Pair .cisascs cess os JOQnSUNGEOSS Henry Miller 
MrsveNorman *Wynnesess cocuecsecne one Dallas Tyler 
Mrs) Kellett Brownie csiekveniecies -....Marian Lord 
Mirssrotianteerrine re elesmnienietereiceietees Maude Allen 
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Mrs. Leslie Converse..........s0.0000¢ Alice Baxter 
Mrs. Gilbert Wells..... ...Florence Williams 
Perrys Gipbercc.c sae so nhaeee eine Kathleen Comegys 


Acts I and II— The Fair Home on Long Island. 
Acts III and IV.— The Fair Apartment in a New 
York Hotel. 


See page 65. 


“THE WHIRLWIND ” 


A melodrama by George C. Hazelton and Ritter 
Brown, produced by John Cort, at the Stand- 
ard Theatre, New York, December 


23, 1919. 
Cast of characters — 
idan Ramsor).i1.)<1070:eicleieleisisrelerere ...Jacob Kingsberry 
ROSICAUS Fash coislorw iss cisie wiok ciara eee Marguerite Risser 
Donan Wernand ez. sie j.isrowrewisiele Voie stolons Helen Tracy 
EAC RESIN arcscia's ook ee reise ecelenels Frank Andrews 
GLa A KOM laiata: ohetstisic/atc, sys sleeioreiersus eure John C. King 
Donh Welipe  Ramirez..< ssc. \s:0 4.3. o-e'=0 005, John Davidson 
Gite eit taetaais siete aistove a eisieye'scneveseiais Mme. Mimi Aguglia 
Captain ePorestqecminen <cas.cs ses camene Orrin Johnson 
Dye Cam ettstee eda) stare ouch avepwtalajchel sjlalarer wore em Chief Manabozho 
BessiewiN an. sASNtON:: <6 0's «ce cisieie sis Vivienne Osborne 
MWessmmlOresesmu niche tncolersveciatae pietslsisteclcere Rose Coghlan 
ColF VanseNshton «700s... sis ciecie aie seine’ Oswald Yorke 
Blanche Wetlin OXnisrsieie'sencoiw ais soit © sfeloie vis Paula Shay 
BobeGaelto wine siersreictessciece sl stcts wietevolevere Joseph Sweeney 
Care STAC ar statelaveiars sims loreie avers dialore/oce ‘aye John Harrington 
[MRE Ree poe aon ooo oUdo DAOC UIE Jessie Villars 
UVieasTcjetit lume teal tears, <a) aco reee Tana soles) ele ei eseie' Miriam Batista 
Wither © lO Seine eretoiatrs’o/c erases auerwvererere Dan Red Eagle 
EOI CHO areisrestt teetsisisyaneia el +o) <i vive iss sbelessioreie Hank Durnell 
CEstsl eecers fait ieraree eletar e)e tee cisieie.e- avorettiave Virginia Russell 


Chiquita, a Mexican Indian maid, loves and is loved 
by a brave American army officer. His high-toned 
eastern family, however, discovering the situation while 
touring Mexico, seek to break up the affair. Chiquita, 
convinced that she should not marry the American, is 
about to call everything off and marry a villain whom 
she had, under threats, promised to accompany to the 
altar. She keeps her word, and goes as far as the 
altar, but there she spurns the villain and turns finally 
to the American. 
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“CARNIVAL? 


A drama in three acts, translated from the Italian of 
Mr. Pordes-Milo’s play by H. C. M. Hardinge and 
Matheson Lang, produced at the 44th Street 
Theatre, New York, by Tearle, MacLeod 
and Ephraim, December 24, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


Silvio SteHOrmls cipieysie cele aver aie ere states Godfrey Tearle 
Simonetta. v.0e sce ee ay stane tale ohaiore PROBA Margot Kelly 
Ning mate steeiciewisice aig hevel sw leversseketeeatertiointe Bobby Clark 
Teliou Dig Cesartz toa cutorisiois(ctsteiearetetoevateine Schuyler Ladd 
Ottavia, Baroness Della Torre........... Olive Oliver 
Ettore, Baron Della Torre......... Horace Pollack 
Andrea, Count Scipione.............-. A. E. Anson 
Gam Wla We serniet sista ciaate sioiteie silaveleteleieiet tele Harry Barfoot 
Giuseppe ........ e\Sialeiaicia iale!slclefetevedatats Idamae Oderlin 
DIONIS I Saisie oieleistelsie eave nie claravetetererces/ 6Fe John P. Jendrek 
LOMMASSO! Me.w.ors.o.oleleseleleia ove.eieseisieleleisnecoheletne Basil West 
Sandroes ae sc Rrinereple-eisieroicceyoiaiste eieieratats Rupert Lumley 
CON a are wre rersvevocesciviate evelsiacaiselsievsfoustolererciels Mary Carroll 
(Gt ebiarer tre statovela (alates eisioieteln dete erejereetererers Laura Alberta 
INC) aitsrstescsrnrelete cletel svaieievalsvey s\etsuousiereceis ...-Welba Lestina 


GUAZZO Wie core) o oie Necelorvl alesse sie aiecel cies oistatels Joseph Lothian 
Porters... ais eveyaiein toler ela lelesetevete ae cvolerenrstete T. Whelan 
DOOLQPA ES ier wiare stato ses iecoit ious oieisretwis ote rolotens Edward Spalding 

Act I—A Room in the Steno Palace, on the 
Grand Canal. Act I].— The Same. Carnival Night. 
Act III.— The Alfieri Theatre. The Entire Action of 
the Play Takes Place in Venice During Carnival Time. 
Staged by Godfrey Tearle. 


During the celebration of the carnival in Venice 
Silvio Steno, leading actor of the Alfieri theater, is led 
to believe that he has cause to be jealous of his wife, 
who is also his leading woman. ‘They are rehearsing 
“Othello,” and the night of the performance Silvio, 
believing his suspicions have been confirmed, proceeds 
to strangle his Desdemona in earnest. She is rescued 
just in the nick of time to prove her innocence and 
save a tragedy. 
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MORRIS GEST MIDNIGHT WHIRL 


A revue in two parts, music by George Gershwin, 
lyrics by Budd de Sylva and John Henry Mears, 
produced by Morris Gest, at the Century 
Grove, New York, December 27, 1919. 


Principals engaged — 


Helen Shipman Bessie McCoy 

Bernard Granville Davis 

Annette Bade Bennet and Rich- 
ames Watts ards 

ath Brothers — George, Margaret Morris 
Dick Gertrude Coates 


Gladys Zelian 
Staged by Julian Mitchell 


“ANGEL FACE” 


A musical play in three acts, music by Victor Herbert, 
book by Harry B. Smith, lyrics by Robert B. 
Smith, musical numbers staged by Julian Al- 
fred, produced by George W. Lederer, at 
the Knickerbocker Theatre, New 
York, December 29, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 
PROM, PAGANS 6:5 iets! eleva e ecsistere'e 6 ace .-John E. Young 
Arthur Griffin.. .»Tyler Brooke 
Sandy Sharp... ..Richard Pyle 
Hugh Fairchild.. ...John, Reinhard 
Rockwell Gibbs... -Howard Johnson 
Professor Barlow ..George Schiller 


Ira Mapes...... .Bernard Thornton 
LOU Omar siaiele pete cieinorcic injeia.eis'«-athieletsleGie.« Jack Donahue 
Er vAsieme nee aeietes<c'e's'ois wie aie aiecele vite Wm. Cameron 
Mrs. Zenoba Wise. Edna Von Buelow 


Bettysgeeaictietesiaieci« ...- Marguerite Zender 
WWiGEAy actaetabece see teks wieieva ino \e'o, 8 elofoteta chelate Minerva Grey 
PAG ae cetera! afore aye s\a'lo-wa/0's/0 sieince/e lanes Mary Milburn 
MAAN Speyer fore tie ste cine) ices 0-0 ely’ eh4y ete Marguerite St. Clair 
Pear lice sep avaciine shaken wa, oistelyev.erdeite Gertrude Wadelle 
Wirow) Larkinisen. «1 «sc BUCO OO Sarah McVicker 
Dessie SBlyt te nt ectiie sisie sre'sraieralo-wlelesisiesehe! siete Emilie Lea 


OVA Na a tstctal eats tay <i nior eins jolosovote/nteyeisisidlstar May Thompson 

And Members of a Musical Comedy Company. 
Act. I.— Bachelor Apartment Shared by Arthur Grif- 
fin and Tom Larkins. Act _II.—The Same. Act 
IlI.— The Hotel Lounge. Staged by George W. 
Lederer. 
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A typical musical farce plot founded on the alleged 
discovery of Dr. Serge Voronoff that the grafting of 
monkey glands onto the aged will restore the vim and 
vigor of youth. Prof. Barlow, an eccentric scientist, 
has discovered an elixir of life, which he carelessly 
leaves on the table in the first act. It is sampled by 
various comic members of the cast and they are there- 
upon supposed to become more comic, and decidedly 
more agile. 


SSMILIN’ THROUGIE”~ 


A play in a prologue and three acts by Allan Langdon 
Martin, produced by the Selwyns, at the Broad- 
hurst Theatre, New York, December 
30, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 
THE PROLOGUE 


Sarah, Wayne snc.s.c cio <cverens he Seen Lalive Brownell 
MEAT yo CACC warele'sssisteleie’ cleeteserteter ccrainee Elaine Inescort 
THE PLAY 
ohne Carteretctdetyseoiicicdaciciieles Henry Stephenson 
Dr. Owen Harding.-.......-...% Ethelbert D. Hales 
E Metso crterssrepaei oe te rieeieciotcs Charlotte Granville 
Kathleen (oun Canvomcniserciceiciiseisiccistesse Jane Cowl 
Willie Ainley. . Wiciiccas oleie sie stele aietaiclsselelere Philip Tong> 
IKrentret hava yiie vis ose aie reretriciai cise sistorcve ste Orme Caldara 
Peremialt Vay ie vies slereicrs elererere cislelsiciers Orme Caldara 
Noon yeetia. Clare wer aiaie orerstversiarclaieters oiccelers ais Jane Cowl 


Prologue — Outside the Gate. Act I.— The Cateret 
Garden. 1914. Act. II]—The Same. Fifty Years 
Before. Act III.— The Same. i919. Staged by 
Priestly Morrison. 

Kathleen Dungannon is in love with Kenneth 
Wayne, but her aging and stubborn uncle, John Car- 
taret, having taken an oath that no one of his line 
shall ever wed a Wayne, forbids their marriage. 
Pressed for an explanation of his seemingly unrea- 
sonable prejudice he begins the story of something 
that happened fifty years before. There is a “ flash- 
back” to the period in which Cartaret and one, Jere- 


% 
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miah Wayne, were in love with Moonyeen Clare. She 
selected Cartaret, and Wayne, becoming wildly jealous 
and quite drunk, forced his way into the house the 
night of the wedding and, shooting at Cartaret, acci- 
dentally killed Moonyeen when she jumped in front 
of her lover. Remembering this Cartaret continues 
firm in his opposition to the modern romance until the 
spirits of Moonyeen Clare and Sarah Wayne, mother 
of Kenneth, get a message across from the other world, 
softening his stubborn heart. Then he dies and joins 
his spirit bride and the lovers are free to marry. 


AoE PURPLECMASK® 


A romantic melodrama in four acts by Matheson 
Lang, freely adapted from ‘‘Le Chevalier au 
Masque ” by Paul Armont and Jean Ma- 
noussi, produced by Lee Shubert, 
at the Booth Theater, New 
York, January 5, 


1919. 
Cast of characters — 
The Duc de Chateaubriand.............. Burr Caruth 
Armand, Comte de Trevieres..... ..Leo Ditrichstein 
The Marquis de Clamorgan......... Stephen Wright 
Monsieur de Morleve.........-2+0.-- Alfred Shirley 
The Vicomte de Morsanne.......- George H. Frenger 
The Baron de Vivonne......... L’Estrange Millman 
he eA poe PerOChar vic. vicsssclsclee's ¢eisiac Walter Howe 
GU ClFe eerie nese =) olaeio aie ccavstelaje eisreletsiaie Eric Maxon 
ito Spb ta eBA S See EO SOPOOO OO US Brandon Tynan 
Gaptainieavieniats: <. « ois «cclets e1s clei eisic Orlando Dal 
Bieutenanb ae Roches)... « «0 ces oe sisie ve. Earle Mitchell 
Brigagier Oviallacd so «\ss:c-<tjere ee © eet ona ate Clyde Veaux 
Brigadtene Garonscict' .<:0is)sascloreisialeis ele Gustay Bowhan 
A Sergeant of the Toll-Gate........... M. A. Kelly 
A Jsetgeantoof Police. .:. .6escc00 Robert A. Ranier 
Geran iet ae tareraratic ois) s cis’ cic pole visrerarerelota Burnie McDavitt 
ents an emerterele sa alc loves: 01 avs 20.0/050\ aveielelotele William Nunn 
Keeper of the Toll-Gate............ Eldie P. Wood 
iebaye IDES) cere ero OO Gc Harold Seton 
SECOM et Ain efeceicieiei el o-e oisic.clnle svelelarsiereieis Calvin Round 
Laurette de Chateaubriand.............. Lily Cahill 
Valentine de Crisolles.........-.+-+. Ann MacDonald 
Madatie es Atiaise 5s cass csc csiee Margaret Sutherland 
Sabitiey, bere NIECE. 4. «16: 0,0/e ols cle eiereralciers Boots Wooster 


AM CAStOINE Cele chairs co /oisreisleiwicltiele's Josephine Hamner 
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WoristanCe) syicisieisstetele citelaraiatslals apes oiaie) olele Violet Rendel 
DPENET rere vase ceo e tele eo a isin o mieelomianin ce Elsa Carroll 

Hussars, Gendarmes, Police Agents, Peasants, Etc. 
Act I.— Majolin’s Shop in Paris. Act II.— The Pre- 
fecture at Evreux. Act III]—A Cellar Below 
Majolin’s Shop. Act IV.— Boudoir at the Villa 
Recamier at St. Cloud. Act V.— Toll-House at North 
Gate of Paris. Time—1803. During the First Con- 
sulate of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The Comte de Trevieres, a dashing royalist in Paris 
during the early years of Napoleon’s ascendency, is 
the mysterious gentleman of the purple mask who has 
been causing Fouchet’s police much trouble. During 
the working out of one of many plots to halt the man 
of destiny De Trevieres boldly challenges Fouchet’s 
men, helps abduct the prefect of Evreux from the pre- 
fecture itself, though it is completely surrounded by 
the soldiers of the republic, and later carries off suc- 
cessfully several other equally exciting coups, during 
one of which he rescues Laurette de Chateaubriand 
the heroine and later escapes with her, her family, and 
his confederates to England. 


SEHESACOUID LAL ” 


A Drama in Three Acts by Rita Weiman. Produced 
by Cohan and Harris at the Cohan and Harris 
Theater, New York, January 5, Ig10 


Cast of characters — 


PV ATEOM ins: chtascoterercrorsieic sis alate iarghetniernisietesetess Franklin Hall 
Nel ite ister revctaistpveiercoracevetelereicisicragsiersieinte as Barbara Milton 
Madeline” Winthrop. co mi. os cielo ele Chrystal Herne 
Dic Elammats dicts cicciete sisvolerenstacatereta is! e oie William Walcott 
BidithmO talon are ec c/ elaine tuemnececenershe Toke eevee Ann Mason 
Poe CP COnway rice es coian eee William Harrigan 
Kenneth®> Winthrop... sj... us cers Edward H. Robins 
Robert Armstrong.sls se cc ce oe cies le ss Morgan Wallace 
Clatlineaiirenais wines ie ale store ies Arthur V. Gibson 
Mic@arthVitrelaelelctc tie ciste ce cinsietatareia cis Willard F. Barger 
PNIINSELVeloterer acest! easels tresenstecarnitieliaiers teats teasers Edward Geer 
A) Gi Ror RSP aCGMAOA Sree ss oO OsoU a boo Toe John Rowan 
Redes ATI Ss tees arses cielo siaatalere thereon Harold Gwynn 
UPR Gre oye ste otonece: westeee a aveleusie ae eeberens betes Norman Lane 


Act I.— Living Room. Act II.— Madeline’s Apart- 
ments. Act IIJ.— Same as Act I. Evening of Same 
Day. The Scenes of the Play Occur at the Winthrop 
pone in an American City, Staged by Sam For- 
est. 
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Kenneth Winthrop has been acquitted of the murder 
of his aged benefactor, a philanthropist with a kind 
heart and a lot of money. Joe Conway is a San Fran- 
cisco reporter detailed on the case, and one who is not 
satisfied with the verdict. Because the dead man 
was his friend Joe purposes to follow up the acquittal 
of Winthrop. Secreting himself in the Winthrop house 
he skillfully and patiently pieces together such bits of 
evidence as he is able to collect and finally extracts 
a confession from Winthrop that he did, in fact, com- 
mit the murder. Rather than face the facts, Winthrop 
commits suicide and Mrs. Winthrop, his young widow, 
who has some time since lost all affection for her hus- 
band, promises that after a decent interval, she will 
listen to the proposal of the young reporter, in whom 
she has acquired a sympathetic interest during the 
course of the trial and the events that followed. 


“ ALWAYS YOU” 


A musical comedy in two acts, book and lyrics by Oscar 
Hammerstein 2nd, music by Herbert P. Stothart. 
Produced by Arthur Hammerstein at the Cen- 
tral Theatre, New York, January 5, 1920 


Cast of characters — 


Tovtette MOntainG ss sc a0 asso olys bic 6 eee cies Helen Ford 
BruceyNasicsce st Jc ele tics evle nc se sine Walter Scanlan 
An East Indian Peddlar.......... Edouard. Ciannelli 
IMIS I NOH CAR ee rcterelt avec 0 ovo lee apaneted dic tele? Julia eae 
(Charher Wad stOrd c)<te'« «civ c= 6 gorcves es oe. 5ie Russell Mac 
Montmorency) Jonesi i... se sce cues cia cis Ralph Herz 
A Mysterious Conspirator............ Bernard Gorcey 
MVOat SSUPIRIOCS see eicais 0 ei e¢'e ele ¢hauveisvesess Anna Seymour 
ANKE SO Ade aU AO COO Oe OOo Joseph Barton 
WAS WViATERESS Grate cists) aeiare 0 oo e's ele cies sialsinsiyjeine Emily Russ 
PV ALICOLS reef reitie) oie «’ 51a-5-o acore los 9 o1e siels Cortez and Peggy 


Prologue — Trouville, France, August, 1918. Act 
I.— The Grounds of a Hotel in Trouville, August, 
zo19. Act II].— The Lounge of the Trouville Casino, 
Late Evening of the Same Day. 


Bruce Nash, when he was an A. E. F. captain in 
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France, assured Toinette Fontaine that she was in- 
deed the only girl for him and always would be. 
Then he returned to America and became engaged to 
his regular girl, Back in Trouville, however, he re- 
grets his action, and after a variety of lyrical and 
dramatic complications, he is able to shift again, and 
is again successful in convincing Toinette that it has 
always been she. This time she gets ready to marry 
him quick. 


“THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD® 


A drama in three acts by Pierre Saisson (Guy Bolton 
and George C. Middleton). Produced at the 
Lyric Theatre by F. Ray Comstock and 
Morris Gest, New York, January 6, 


1920 
Cast of characters — 

IMaryulkendel «vessels ticle sels slevele ereteieeicts Percy Haswell 
IN‘atHaritiertctsicterscetovstetasevaresfe\exal clots ote icleicre Fuller Mellish 
RR Uithi les Dou hie ciheccrebsisvereioiete eis etelaleetieta ts Jane Cooper 
The Three Wise Men: 

‘Bert Adanissc& aelecs ceisler cisieves caen Wright Kramer 

Jane Van Vee itachi cae see stares ois Fred Vogeding 

Arthur Brookss cs caicmisicicisisicie nieiorete Leslie Palmer 
Anton RenGel oiverere cpeyeisvelecs) oleisiete eters, Pedro de Cordoba 
SiO MME KOCK oer ie slale seerelorstetere ceratotelcrel es Ralph Kellard 
JONAS) MOUTZ raeienaieerenremierreteieisieicele B. Wallis Clark 
ABNES occ cee sec esc cessor reseeeeees Helen Chandler 
ADAMO CM yd lees e loveietalsl main lerctoder sel aicisue terse Charles Crumpton 
Pastor Soaundersa sie neces se cise siesieicien Arnold Lucy 
MadrtimaGastearsctdecissintctsreticcctaccieier. Ernest A: Elton 
antesia May rem ns stesjeiscetarverrsreela stele vaieyere Burke Clarke 
POMUO MAY FE salen sc.c.ncctern fereerecsrste nt e-eesaecens Gerald Rogers 
Raymond Gelotts c's/c cris stessie sleteisiieracs Arthur Il itzgerald 
Margot\Vilasenas coh). titer cerperetsserte rate Philis Poyah 
INE Yaak tlt AT a0 Wy COSA DIRE 6 SOG GOTO Peers Clara Joel 


Act I.— The Home of Anton Rendel. Act II.— 
Open Air Stage of the Passion Play Theatre, About 
Four Weeks Later. Act IIJI.— Same as Act I. A 
Few Days Later. The Scenes of the Play Are 
ped in a small Village in Switzerland Near the French 

order. 


Anton Rindel, a wood carver in a small village in 
Switzerland and a member of the amateur company 
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that periodically produces “The Passion Play,” is 
asked to give shelter to Marna Lynd, the village Mag- 
dalen, who has been betrayed by Simon Brock, and 
who returns to the village with Simon’s child. Simon, 
though he is Rindel’s best friend, denies his respon- 
sibility as the father of Marna’s child, thus throwing 
the burden of suspicion upon Rindel. The villagers, 
shocked by the scandal, take the role of Christus 
away from the wood carver and threaten to stone 
the sinning Marna from the village. A happy end- 
ing, however, is provided for this particular adaptation 
of the Biblical story. Simon relents and confesses, 
his wife forgives him, and Rindel is restored to favor 
as the Christus and the prospective husband of Marna. 


“NO MORE BLONDES” 


A Farce in three acts by Otto Harbach. Produced 
by A. H. Woods at Maxine Elliott’s Theatre, 
New York, January 7, 1920 


Cast of characters — 


May Merkel........ niolnieterafetas Vol oheratels’s Muriel Hope 
Gente Harper..... oni Leo Donnelly 
MiaiiCe rte ROW. EllG c)s\ercieiaiersieie'sis oiecove ce eislolels Nancy Fair 
James Howells..... : Ernest Truex 
MirSHimotteDOSmaie tins lefeicie.s ste s c<sét\s Alice Belmore Cliffe 
SPPATIFVET Mp ofc) oieia rate tateleleloye © «el s/aefe/eyeteVelaves Dallas Welford 
Cecile ter erartteielerioiciaiole) elstorcees eitieie st ste Elizabeth Gergely 
vie PLOW Clie tistelshevaia siels/eie1d) sieve olatelete sree Eileen Wilson 
Batt lite EVO RAN craig ole sic 0.01e's sierete « oGiee' Frank Allworth 
Ahad) ele yaac Uictsteieterer~ <°s/6'4’o 01910 SOMO RO OG) Edwin Walter 
Watties PO wellerctareeisiele' s<eis/ec.e:seleles le Edward Douglas 
Madge Satinderssiss sss. 006sir 0's Yvonne Gouraud 


Act I.— Scene 1—Harper’s_ Real Estate Office. 
Scene 2— Lounging Room on Third Floor of James 
Powell’s Home. Scene 3—The Same. The Next 
Morning. Act II.— Reception Room of the Same 
House. Act III.—The Same. Place— New York 


City. 


James Howells, an automobile salesman, comes from 
Cohoes, N. Y., to the big city bringing his fiancée, 
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Millicent, with him. It is James’ idea that they will 
be married on the trip, thus permitting him to com- 
bine business with pleasure. They are married, but 
the day of the wedding the young bridegroom, in 
the interest of his business, takes a blonde to lunch. 
This so angers the new Mrs. Howells that she is about 
to start back for Cohoes, when a mutual friend, think- 
ing to patch up the quarrel, induces her to stay over 
a day. That night the friend installs young Howells 
in a furnished apartment. The wife of the owner 
of the apartment returns unexpectedly and the follow- 
ing morning, when Mrs. Howells is sent to the apart- 
ment to meet and forgive her husband, she finds he 
has spent the night under the same roof with another 
woman and suspects the worst. Complications until 
11 P.M., followed by general explanations. 


“FRIVOLITIES OF 1920” 


A revue, in two acts and 21 scenes, music and lyrics by 
William B. Friedlander, additional songs by Harry 
Auracher and Tom Johnstone, scenes written 
by Wm. Anthony McGuire. Produced 
by G. M. Anderson at the 44th Street 
Theatre, New York, Jan. 8, 


1920 
Principals engaged — 
Henry Lewis Doraldina 
Moss and Fry Colin Chase 
Frank Davis Fletcher Norton 
Delle Darnell Doris Lloyd 


Nellie and Sara Kouns 
Zelda Santley 

Edward Gallagher 
Dolly Best 

Marie Grenville 

Merle Hartwell 


Mabel Roberts 
Victorine Voltaire 
Jeanne Voltaire 
Irene Delroy 
Grace Lee 
Thelma Carlton 
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THE PASSION FLOWER 


A drama in three acts by Jacinto Benavente, Trans- 
lated from the Spanish by John Garret Under- 
hill. Produced at the Greenwich Village 
Theatre, New York, Jan. 13, 1920 


PRAIDTADG ATI s eleia's sieve leis stern aiereiecsreree «».--Nance O’Neil 
ESGACT Amira cies e cities cs eveleie,s eis oie, claline cite eters Edna Walton 
PV tari LOADER betcha crcl islovairere.s avqcvetare erareletne Clara Bracey 
WA TIAOLG! Saeice clacossisiere wielieveislsree ii tlergers Gertrude Gustin 
UNG SSG) TRAE iG gnRO en OODe FEC COG oor Lacie Alba Anchoriz 
SACI, Bata lcuarci cre os siete elec ue siureleieerSere es Helen Rapport 
Buetata Dorms ete Selaiece c-cimials cle siavel slaetehatsisisievots Aldeah Wise 
Giie De OS octane SOGU DOBnODOnHneodas Ridler_ Davies 
Vita FAR Aer Winrticie eaik'c oe C cine ene Mrs. Charles G. Craig 
PUSt AD AT a rralspen ciele! a weisiv.c ie Siete « eiebiasiete Charles Waldron 
SSO ENASCDIO deere aiesa onsite ereysis oheltetousiece'e ae Robert Fisher 
(BAU SUIEO said cle inievessie 1 sieie(s14saisie/s eleiele ao 0hs Edwin Beryl 
Rubio-..s.s sy 5 Harold Hartsell 


OIC it Charles Angelo 
Norbert ... Miele eielate mreitiontwiere J. Harper Macauley 
Act I.— Living Room in Raimunda’s Home. Act II. 
—Entrance Hall to Raimunda’s Home. Act III.— 
Same as Act II. The Scenes of the Play Are Laid 

on the Outskirts of a Small Town in Spain. 

Raimunda is the second wife of Esteban. Acacia 
is her daughter by her first marriage. Acacia is to 
be married, but the night of her betrothal her lover 
is shot and killed. A former lover is suspected, but 
gradually the suspicion shifts to Esteban, whose love 
for his step-daughter has long been a subject of gossip, 
though strenuously denied by the two. In the crisis 
following the accusation this love flares forth. Rai- 
munda is bitterly jealous, but willing to forgive her 
husband. As she attempts to drag him away from 
Acacia, however, she is shot and killed. 


“THE OWER- OF DARKNESS — 


A tragedy in four acts by Leo Tolstoi. Produced by 
The Theatre Guild at the Garrick Theatre, 
New York, Jan. 15, 1920 


Cast of characters : — 
Nae? oA GU OOO DA DOOM DAO ORIT OOO to «...-Ida Rauh 
IN Fess IRSIE Tie EO ia OCI OR ROTI ORO Marjorie Vonnegut 
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1 ooo ERA CISAR ao SUCOOCDTASOTIOUdAID neko Henry Stillman 
Nati cie's coed a aie eee cio arse stove sistsretsipta ears talace Maud Brooks 
aN ate Felts SO COD Ooo cao Arthur Hohl 
GAcatraS | aGsrate, ctacetevaio'oye sista\elo) axele-sietels eaetets Fred G. Mories 
Matryonaiecce caisson orotate interes Helen Westley 
IMGATETIAY~ eve iszesiciecssecorsln e iete log eiore sVebetstatens Bertha Broad 
IMETErI@h sieeve estovevolerarae era ele-< crete oreister= Erskine Sanford 
Sito Samicag too Onno Dona OU GUM OCg William Nelson 
Bridesroomime iietesle Seictaiassn ere steterereaee aa Walter Geer 
UVa (iets di ciosccare Relove stake oe ele evra telersl ttelstets Henry Travers 
Irsto NEISHDOULs «stele ete ove ota velornier alerts iotsies Mary Blair 
Second Netghbotitectt. sec elec siieicrkeets oer Grace Ade 
MD TiViern aactsnpiiaraia wiataiaietacloieyeialetecers Robert Donaldson 
Police Omens... sere scissors ete veteran Richard Abbott 
esti eNiatay.ypuraiesarsieusveteeleperaten stereiens ...-Michael Carr 
(Willagesckldentrcocteseelcietarecnels ..Milton Pope 
Matchmaker -Noel Leslie 
Birs ben Gir lies toc ere vape sreyss oreo a ereteterecoearevovslere Grace Knell 
Seconds t Girls ttereaisciecsetersterc oeiteteloeateatomtere Mary True 


Act I.— The Interior of Peter’s Hut. Act II.— 
The Same Hut. Act III.— The Interior of a Court- 
yard. Act IV.—In Front of a Barn. 


Nikita, the godless son of old Akim, himself a 
godly man, assists Anisya in the murder of her hus- 
band, and later marries the widow. MHeedless of his 
good father’s advice he continues his descent into sin 
by abandoning his wife for the girl Akoulina, and 
later by strangling the child she bears him. “Sin 
fastens on sin,” shouts old Akim; “ when the claw is 
caught the bird is lost.” In the end Nikita confesses 
his sins and Akim is happy in his son’s regeneration, 
even though the officers of the law are waiting to lead 
him away. 


“COLPLE vec Wh bINg sa ge 


A comedy in two acts, by Frances Nordstrom. Pro- 
duced at The Playhouse, New York, 
January 19, 1920 


Cast of characters — 


Dorothy Wlortimens ces cielo cre i s\cleis's e\elerehe Leila Frost 
DallismMortimenrs errr aise a cele Richard Farrell 
MackwL OFTEN Cena s\ carers einelreeieeteisiosie stad Freeman Wood 
JUNG oie ose so eee peels ne eltierele oles ieioid ote Helen Reimer 
SER D Ysa c levels solelalelele!stolalevolstetetaicnetsietehereha Thomas Donnelly 
SIRI Bruce ssa dilate are oleic wie ietsl siete John Miltern 
Mrs'sPotts-LHompsoni «sinc cianive wieisiels 6's Caroline Locke 
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OhivenGreshata oest/s)<: sais ccesleieleioeis Carlotta Monterey 

Ann Mortimer... ..Grace George 

Mayene Breslin. ae -May Hopkins 

SGU AP ATG ace alas 6. 3s a oleape at Pe We Re ike Marie Bryar 
Act I.— At the Mortimers. Act II.— At “ Bill’s.” 

oa IlI.— The Same Place— Long Island. Time — 
pring. 


Ann Mortimer has been engaged to Bill Bruce so 
long she fears Bill has forgotten it. To refresh his 
memory, and also to bring him again to the thought 
of marrying her, she schemes to force him to “ com- 
promise” her. She will be found in his rooms at 
night, and to save her good name he will have to 
marry her. The scheme works, but not without many 
amusing interruptions, including one that leads the 
neighbors to believe that Ann really is a genuine village 
vamp. 


ve Led ROWZ 


A comedy drama in a prologue and three acts by 
Maud Skinner and Jules Eckert Goodman. 
Produced by Charles Frohman at the 
Criterion Theatre, New York, 
January 19, 1920 


Cast of characters — 


IN THE PROLOGUE 


The ‘Coure Interpreter. . «cis sieles se see's J. T.. Chailee 
dep absali Titi preree ele,<. a0 mineray craeneiere Walter F. Scott 
MOMlinsOiccuatsteltie elec elsve's cies austen sfotels Robert Smiley 
ResthitQiipiantie cicjetels ore «.2y0:cie once St 0 sis Thurlow Bergen 
eve) Alu MIAECOMM:. ica el sicivs stce.ae sletsorse Madalyn Kent 
Avie Vela relcn oe par ABO ODOC DEOGGs . .Elizabeth 
PxEtL@ eat DanlOwicicls/s\s\¢ cai s/0 sole re icie cares « Otis Skinner 


IN THE PLAY 


Peter parhateciienin ccc sie a0 ....Otis Skinner 
Alfred Peyton..... O. B. Clarence 
TS SELES E, O ORLOLS CLERIC ICO OOIEIO OS COI ao Celie Ruth Rose 
Keith Oliphant...... -Thurlow Bergen 
Keith Oliphant, Jr. ....Robert_ Ames 


Gf a hoes -William Bonelli 


Padre Michetti.. Er fala ive dishate eaterseiens Clarence Bellair 
MLO ere reaielelvlaleiersrelels!s\elo(olaishelavelsiers -George Harcourt 
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Magitel tire Valdewn selhan weroe loiter Salemi .--Joe Spurin 
Teresa ity cass ova bois 0's Ome Slee bieralelelow stele Mary Shaw 

Prologue — The Ante-room of the Court House at 
West Durham, Pennsylvania. (Time — March, 1896.) 
Act J.— California. Terrace of the Barban-Peyton 
Estate, “Casa Esperanza.” (May, 1914.) Act II.— 
The Sun Room at “Casa Esperanza.” Act III.— 
Same as Act I. Evening. 


Pietro Barbano, quarreling with his wife, Teresa, 
because she has abused their three-year-old bambina, 
suffers a momentary madness. When he recovers 
his wits his wife has disappeared and there are blood- 
stains all over the place. Pietro is tried for Teresa’s 
murder, but the bloodstains are proved to be those 
of his pet dog, and he is released. He takes his 
child, and eighteen years later is discovered in Cali- 
fornia, his name changed to Peter Barban. He is 
now a rich man and has brought his girl up to be- 
lieve that her mother was something of a saint and 
therefore desired in heaven. Teresa suddenly re- 
appears on the scene, and Barbano’s past threatens to 
spoil everything. A way to be rid of the mother is 
found, however, and the conclusion is sentimentally 
satisfying. 


“MAMMA’S AFFAIR” 


A comedy in three acts by Rachel Barton Butler. 
Produced by Oliver Morosco at the Little 
Theatre, New York, Jan, 19, 1920 


Cast of characters — 
Tommy Hooper........-. Mibsar hats ecateie.e: sieveters Little Billy 


Henry Marchant......... Wiatiteters? sraasi's George LeGuere 
SVS KOxrintians crstersterelsictercieeie ae iotacettete eats Ida St. Leon 
Mrs Marchant. sess ossisieee ...Katherine Kaelred 
VE rGetes Orrtitiniaicra sister: sis: aasrstabetatelersterarors creel Effie Shannon 
Dr Brentayanson cin wciesiaieriee sear Robert Edeson 
Min Sethi Cl yisahoretesc euetsy stele Suakevonsnersiewrere Amelia Bingham 


Act I.—‘“‘ The Willows,” a. Hotel in the Hills of 
Massachusetts. Act II.—A Private Sun Parlor on 
the Top Floor of “The Willows.” Act III.— Living 
Room at Dr. Janson’s Home. Time — The Present. 


See page 215. 
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“BIG GAME” 


A drama in three acts by Willard Robertson and 
Kilbourn Gordon. Produced by Mrs. Henry 
B. Harris at the Fulton Theatre 
New York, January 20, 1920 


Cast of characters — 


hs He CO IS I COI GOOG Charles Halton 
BUM sheath ao ere ct eres aeaas: wceusre. s by aise) wlanace William Morran 
IWRIGC. ee reesie toc e-rs a ple sasles tne Reginald Barlow 
PAPO PAINE Het co rcrcsate sale oto slacsievs ol ajeiars William Maxson 
VEN BERS Sr irets Nar ae Ra eyes CSOD CEOS ors Pauline Lord 
PATE ya Sialeltmterrne scuwsare ce wala s clnrerace Alan Dinehart 
WOT Get Stes Olives cia ieis.cts 04 e:bin eta stave aramane ae Paul Dickey 
ST ee rie oye eee isiet oi wrici at wisi aieieve scatersiisral terse A. Curtis 


IlI.— The Snow Lifts. The Action Takes Place in 
a Trapper’s Cabin Somewhere North of Quebec. 


Larry and Marie Smith, he an American, she a 
French Canadian, are adventuring north of Quebec. 
They had been fellow employes in a department store 
in the States. Marie, accused of theft, was held in 
jail; Larry stood by her, and when she was released 
they were married. In the woods Marie hopes her 
rather anemic young husband will grow well and 
strong. But the life, the food, the people of the 
north rather disgust Larry and Marie begins to doubt 
his courage. When John St. John, a fascinating 
ladies’ man, insults her she bids her husband avenge 
the insult by shooting St. John. Larry’s refusal to 
take a human life convinces Marie that he is a weak- 
ling, and she boldly agrees to run away with St. John. 
Before they can start, however, Larry’s courage re- 
turns and he plants three bullets in the person of 
the handsome villain. 
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“AS "YOU WEEE: 


A fantastic revue by Arthur Wimperis. Music by 
Herman Darewski. Produced by E. Ray 
Goetz at the Central Theatre, New 
York, January 27, 1920 


Cast of characters — 


Chasey Clewsin are isveicic sieieislererelstossforeierese Hugh Cameron 
CEH OI RON GUEt capscraleretehelccecreic sveieinin: sae ened Ruth Donnelly 
Pinktewso Mirtle cine arsie ie sree, salereyeve/ enero are Virginia Watson 
Guthbertes Satie terete cl ossieloisiciend eeeieterero ererare Stanley Harison 
Wolfie “Wafllestein. 3... <c0ss0csle «e0-clslelers Sam Bernard 
US SR GAP ciG Ad DORE ABC ODEO OOD UG Ih Orc Clifton Webb 
GErvaisetsaccciiats cleteic sfulslolereele ofeisivislelels|< Irene Bordoni 
Professor siibent srejretetsvorsinotersialelorsyerereneiore Frank Mayne 
HA CMAN GIs rcteae ievstorcinne wiereriote paterson Violet Starthmore 
Louis; Comte: de. Belamy’ <i. aw ccie ole crer'e Clifton Webb 
Ninon de 1’Esclos....... -Irene Bordoni 
De La Reynie......... -Frank Mayne 
ING COL Gre) Soa Se oto owe eislels erase cide wisiinvereteve Ruth Donnelly 
Cleopatra weitere seta ctelotevs oreletslerele wearerete Irene Bordoni 
Mak, Antonyiec.ci o osioticlestaeeaicicesieclaice Clifton Webb 


Wolfie Wafflestein, a manufacturer of pies, driven 
to desperation by Gervaise, his extravagant and flirta- 
tious wife, embraces the offer of a scientist to feed 
him pink pills that will turn time backward any sug- 
gested number of years. With the help of the pills 
Wolfie goes back through the ages searching for a 
loving, loyal and economical mate. He meets Ninon 
de L’Enclos, Cleopatra, Helen of Troy, and finally a 
primeval charmer — and satisfies himself that women 
are all alike and always have been. Then he flies back 
home, satisfied with the Gervaise he has married. 


“BEYOND THE HORIZON?’ 


An American tragedy in three acts by Eugene G. O’Neill 
Produced by John D. Williams at the Mo- 
rosco theater, New York, Feb. 2, 1920 

Cast of characters — 


Roberti May ois:.\ac0s stersresielerets Noreistaeters Richard Bennett 
Andrew Mayo...cecesscecveeceeseess+ Robert Kelly 
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RA eeAticin soles wie se bin oelelaneeen eeta ae vee Elsie Rizer 
Capt maDicls "Scottscnc ct canes aoa eioet Sidney Macy 
MitGemricate te Miayio. aut Canc mae ae aire ne Mary Jeffery 
ee) NEN GX Mere RBS. CUOUO URGE CS Erville Alderson 
ISS SPEMURING Sse weletecisecew nails Louise Closser Hale 
UE Ved Co ANS Mee ret GREE? Sey RIMS OE IMRT RFit Elfin Finn 
MB Cli irarciants 6 serene leet e Tee LA ele George Hadden 
Pris PawCettnn vce gais cece ee nee George Riddell 


_ Act I.— Scene 1—The Road. Sunset of a Day 
in Spring. Scene 2—The Farm House. The Same 
Night. Act II.— Scene 1 — The Farm House. Noon 
of a Summer Day. Several Years Later. Scene 2 
—The Road. The Following Day. Act III.— The 
Farm House. Dawn of a Day in Late Fall. Five 
Years Later. Staged Under the Direction of Homer 
Saint-Gaudens, 


See page 30. 


“THE NIGHT BOAT ” 


A musical comedy in three acts, founded on a farce by 
A. Bisson, libretto and lyrics by Anne Caldwell, 
music by Jerome Kern. Produced by Charles 
Dillingham at the Liberty Theatre, 

New York, February 2, 1920 


Cast of characters — 


VELINGNI See (cae einta aval crete wie aie is leis: eleyele sie) aie e's Marie Reagen 
SPIN NIOE KING Matera) Velen cis cleiee e's siaie. 3 Irving Carpenter 
INES SUBS aT Ae elgg AA AOE OIE CLIC BIRO Ada _ Lewis 
ae aa eametate eietetas st siavere is evere'awlorelsclaleetevs Louise Groody 
IMicceep kaze iliterac tole aie sieieie elataisie ols Stella Hoban 
TG GES TIGA S boGaoeeD panos BOO Ge ne Hal Skelly 
Inspector “Dempsey: acces. cece ecw ence John Scannell 
Tei BTC ils AEA EIOO ORO OG John E. Hazzard 
Captain Robert Whilte.............. Ernest Torrence 
MGM STE WAT Ie ciate c's siels'e. ais sipleleleiSeisie Hansford Wilson 
WD OTAVAE COStaAbre rc ciein ss) eiseieieieie:s Lillian Kemble Cooper 
Ete ISS PAZ « cre csacers «wis aneesle octane Isabel Falconer 
TBA 2s ONE: SOs OOP DEO DOROrT arm nIEse Arline Chase 
Susan. Sisforskes ene ajleTasedalsrerayetenel ere cetats Lois Leigh 
Jane.. Bunny Wendell 
Alice: <2... -Patricia Clarke 
iPollycciientriaes wee Lydia aocott 
Florence de Costa. Aen OS OOAG Betty Hale 
IMIFSeACOSta ercsre :tctevsis «e's orecrate -Mrs. John Findlay 


Act I.— At the White’s. Act II. 
Act III.— At the De Costa’s. 


The Night Boat. 


In order to enjoy an occasional week end holiday 
Bob White has convinced his wife and his mother-in- 
law that he is the captain of an Albany night boat. Be- 
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coming suspicious the mother-in-law directs an in- 
vestigation which brings Bob White’s relatives down 
upon him during one of his trips. He borrows the 
real captain’s uniform, but though it nearly covers it 
does not shield him for more than half an act. Ex- 
posure; explanations; finale. 


“MY GOLDEN GIRL” 


A comedy with music, book and lyrics by Frederic 
Arnold Kummer, music by Victor Herbert. Pro- 
duced by Harry Wardell at the Nora Bayes 
Theatre, New York, Feb. 2, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


WWilsorie fralcbocta cian neleketetentevete aterershere Robert O’Connor 
Barren arate sits ateisreceecniorerelecess elateioiaret Dorothy Tierney 
Raitty ae NWlasOn:.menie s inicena voeuente Evelyn Cavanaugh 
Capt..Paul ide UV Bazin .tcs cc-srcie rate class osegels Richard Dore 
A rthirreMiitChellinct. tests srrtetyiesscts eae cclate Victor Morley 
Pegoy li Matchelliics wicca asvesisne Pot arse tela Marie Carroll 
Martine clvate oantas coon .--Raymond Barrett 


Miri Elanke sss 
Mr. Pullinger... 
Helen Randolph.... 
Howard Pope....... 
Mrs. Judson Mitchell....... 


Ned A. Sparks 
....-Edward See 
--Helen Bolton 
..Gecrge Trabert 
Edna May Oliver 


MriiClarence'S wancec ssc suselcio r Harold Vizard 
Mild reds Rayiv dsisie ip cpste loioisiausrayesiarass Victoria White 
HOTS BOOthi.|sis Sawer eerieeian seems ac ote Adele Boulais 


Act I.— Scene 1—Main Hall—the Mitchell’s 
Country Home on Long Island. Act II.— The 
Mitchell’s Private Bathing Beach. 


Arthur and Peggy Mitchell, having each discovered 
an affinity, agree to divorce each other. They send 
for their lawyers, and their soul-mates, and proceed 
about the matter in a perfectly dignified, musical 
comedy way. Before the evening is over the affinities 
have fallen in love with each other and the Mitchells 
have become happily reconciled. 
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“TRIMMED IN SCARLET” 


A comedy in four acts by William Hurlbut. Pro- 
duced at Maxine Elliott’s Theatre, New 
York, February 2, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


Mrs. ss ot (CWLolite) Wiis el ccrecere. «rersterecaters Peggie Payter 
INgrrSe2 el Pat ainare cale’sietaietelssevcstcabse wreievensre Luella Morey 
Mrs. Kipp. Techy Wroae te taraencts: Mrs. Katharine Stewart 
Revere Wayne........020.cenceecers Lumsden Hare 
Sally PIEKCCsycwicleseeisinys seveneccrente ateare Elizabeth Bellairs 
Davide EDbINgs.:. 6 s.01e eiolerainiaciesbisie.o iaiere Sidney Blackmer 
TOU SEMAN nar cueh sible is erelecofeiateetsiers Gwendolyn Valentine 
UNF EH Srey KAN OSTON 615, sc heial ee aise io isie ce ieveiain lewis Albert Gran 
Cordelia, calling herself Mrs. Prudence............ 

Maxine Elliott 
Charles Katie hit-sreiscs: 5) sles: e)slolerare/ebs Stanley Warmington 
RAIMI EONpeleres tetera ie tev lel oon tvelsvarctors ria wieice ai Biron Eagan 
ES EACH ITY A tate oi cese ie ci sisiajeraversl syate aevshelo sks Charles Hanna 
Benyaniin’ sISDDIGS «sce aeleiele'iesc Montague Ruthurford 
WR ATIS a lotuinia aie ginierer «vcr aiecolm ate clatter Sylvia Newton 


Act I.—Molly Todd’s House. Act JII—David’s 
Apartment. Act IJII.—Cordelia’s Apartment. Act 
IV.— The Same Scene. The Next Morning. New 
York City. 


Cordelia Ebbing has left her husband, and their 
two-year-old son, David, after an unhappy marital 
experience. Having departed with another man she 
creates a scandal which she does not consider suf- 
ficiently important to deny. Returning to her home 
city twenty years later she finds that her son has also 
left the home of his male parent, and is being black- 
mailed by the editor of a scandal sheet who threatens 
to reprint the story of his mother’s past. To shield 
the son she promises to be kind to the man who holds 
David in his power, but in the end is saved that par- 
ticular humiliation, wins the love of one who trusts her 
and is re-united with her boy. 
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“BREAKFAST IN BED” 


A farce in three acts by George Feydeau. Adapted 
for the American stage by Willard Mack and 
Howard Booth. Produced by A. H. Woods 
at the Eltinge Theatre, New York, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


Raphael Bates: 20 siccsitiales s/lsleisres ....-Harry Hanlon 
ASIA, Barba tet UUpEGandOOE OOOO ON0 Tommy Meade 
Hugor Getsit ioc. ccccees serccenciesiciceis Vincent Dennis 
Britiy; Duval | Bateson cc oc ecclcimaciele Florence Moore 
Denyamiit 1 GULLY con de eslerc cate eielensioteteteters Will Deming 
GlotiatialGoreeouss scm sciececcece cee et Clara Verdera 
TreneWAndersonte tac acl ciele iciecteisteistetee ive Gladys Gilbert 
Jacki Marstoniact s2> sce ees cee bee eee Leon Gordon 
General Koschnoduff..............- C. Hooper Trask 
Sethe Watimor’s .ic\<'s)s sectors este erie eisai Fred Strong 
PTiti Ge IN CHO] AS trachea’ tetesaleicierere eteretsietsie els Jules Epailly 
BWEVACMG AnD AOU OBO TO Cee HOD AG OOo Anne Lorentz 
Gainerat Mans cite acccctclecarsree a eisicte misterate eters J. O. Hewitt 
Justice ofthe Peace: +... «ts eiieeel- Waldo Whipple 
Cecily se iceicsciincine solic em seiierineioet: Blanche Clark 
Police a OMicens «inci erie cleelacicisia areas areccte, = Wally Clark 


Act I.— Emily’s Apartment. Act II.— Jack Mar- 
ston’s Apartment. Act III.— Same as Act I. 


Emily Duval Bates, a moving picture actress, seek- 
ing to help out a friend who must have a wife in order 
to inherit a fortune, lets herself in for considerable 
trouble. During one adventure her companion ab- 
sorbs too much wine at a masquerade ball and she is 
obliged to accompany him to his apartment. Next 
morning she is discovered there by her fiance, having 
breakfast in bed. Explanations and a blanket pardon 
for the cast. 
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“HE-AND SHE”: 


A domestic drama in three acts, by Rachel Crothers. 
Produced by Lee and J. J. Shubert at the 
Little Theatre, New York, 

Feb. 12, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


WSC IE NEC NOR ZIC wri s:atelat cjaiclelotercleielerefaralers Fleming Ward 
ROR EVORTOLG slorsioieteiersiareieieis ibtanersierelerets Cyril Keightley 
AD De tTVErLOL idis-cs co vo tels leis.oisie' 6 sicieiele Rachel Crothers 
DIAISVSIIETIOLG nos cc co cstie ne Margaret Vivian Johnson 
VEST aCet taal cieisisrscscelaiere oreterorccafecelerevejveteteve tis Faire Binn.y 
RRR ELA ONES avers ayele: oiisie eine in-< clareiieleie melee Ethel Cozzens 
Prep REMIN SOM cw wie scale letaeials elejeistal ele cesvers Arthur Elliott 
BT lemiae crotsintoie ciecciews tieie laiclecinustets leit Frances Bryant 


Act I.—Studio in the Herford House. Act II.— 
Living Room in the Herford House. Act III.— 
Same as Act II. New York—tThe Present Time. 
Staged by Rachel Crothers. 


For seventeen years Tom and Ann Herford have 
lived a happy married life. Although they are both 
artists they have been able to control and make the best 
of their respective artistic temperaments. They are 
equally devoted to their sixteen-year-old daughter, 
Millicent. A prize of $100,000 has been offered for 
the best design for a frieze. Tom Herford is to com- 
pete, but Ann does not think his submitted design does 
him justice. She tries to induce him to accept her 
idea. He refuses, but urges her also to enter the com- 
petition. She does—and wins. Her victory is a 
blow to her husband’s pride and threatens to create a 
domestic and artistic schism, which is avoided when 
Ann discovers that through her interest in the frieze 
competition she has neglected her daughter, who has 
come perilously near to eloping with an unworthy 
suitor. She decides that her first duty is to her child, 
gives up the prize which thus goes to the husband, and 
the family harmony is restored. 
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“SEA VINGSE 


A comedy in three acts from Joseph C. Lincoln’s novel, 
dramatized by Pauline Phelps and Marion Short. 
Produced by Henry W. Savage at the Knick- 
erbocker Theatre, New York, Feb. 

16, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 
J.. Edward Winslow, “ Shavings”..Harry Beresford 
Captain Sam Hunniwell............ James _ Bradbury 
Phineasmbapbitesar vicars ne oteis(~ ve Charles Dow Clark 
Leander Babbitt........ .Douglas MacPherson 


Major Leonard Grover.......0.+e0- Mitchell Harris 
GE@harlesePhillipse-nelata.ccelews icles eibte orevercneterers Saxon Kling 
Gabriel Bearse si cts\tycis:ciaeleys etereleia:eveih elere George Neville 
Roscoe cblOlway:s ce ve cers cee cle acer Dudley Clements 
Ruth sArm strong lis cies ons 6 osistejee cy eretare as Clara Moores 
Barbara Armistrougs . oils wire ore lvie's's erereye eters Lillian Roth 
Maude: (lun niwellijec ccs wc sieves «ete vieleisve Vivian Tobin 
WNETS2 POW ESS a eesseccce oe sins ws 1cis.e/e)s Sreiela Eleanor Martin 


Act I.—Interior of Jed’s Windmill Shop. June. 
Act II.— Yard Between Jed’s Shop and Ruth’s 
Cottage. July. Act II].— Scene 1—The _ Shop. 
ied September. Scene 2— The Same. One Day 
ater. 


J. Edward Winslow, a Cape Cod bachelor, is nick- 
named “ Shavings ” because he makes a living whittl- 
ing toy windmills for the children. He takes little 
interest in life until a fascinating widow and her six- 
year-old daughter rent a cottage from him for the 
summer. The widow’s brother is employed in the vil- 
lage bank, is wrongfully accused of misappropriating 
funds, is defended by “ Shavings ” and finally proved 
innocent. Then the widow marries an aviator and 
“Shavings” philosophically returns to his windmills. 
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“THE CAT-BIRD” 


A comedy in three acts by Rupert Hughes. Produced 
by Arthur Hopkins at Maxine Elliott’s Theatre, 
New York, February 16, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


Miantttt GOR Ga.s,cls eicteie'e cicroejcvela ateenteltip ajere John Drew 
AMES DS TEATICY cn cis isis oo cwtelrels sae aearen Arthur Barry 
Og PE OTSHAY tiers 'esie 4 ccwteeelcwreiele se sus William Raymond 
ROVE OIA O BiG clare skisrel ste sk guess b atatre reyuaal we Sidney Mason 
PROT Gral oie stereo be ce eile seine ue William Williams 
PP ArCG Re Wn sts afer ala snceie usin wee raver albia’ sivas pie Albert Reed 
Wath tg tint teteic rat orakavaleins wieve sieeve diwiwince Willard Bowman 
Mars lay oC KOSDY.aicciss8 Ble’ sverbie's Se eiokeree Janet Beecher 
Coralie” Tippetisis scdieis es cis io's aaisislsatennse Ruth Findlay 
Fanita Angevine lcs oc cicevdeeesiaagcs Pauline Armitage 


Act I.— The Professor’s Vivarium. That After- 
noon. Act II.—The Hotel. That Evening. Act 
III.— The Same as Act I. That Night. 


Martin Gloade, a famous scientist, missed his chance 
of marrying the young woman with whom he was in 
love because he ran away in search of a particular 
parasite. When he returned the girl had married an- 
other. Years later he meets her again. She is a 
widow with an attractive daughter whom she is having 
some difficulty in managing. The scientist, offering to 
help her, falls again in love with the widow and in the 
end his belated romance is crowned with success. 


lobes tRAGEDY OF NAN © 


A tragedy in three acts by John Masefield. Produced 
by Walter Hast and Morris Rose at the 39th 
street theater, New York, Feb. 17, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


aoeey PALE CULE Rieioc/eis) a0 is 010 ('e Soee mane Beatrice Noyes 
FS. PAT LOtteh calc iciccciccls tie oo slereone ssi Annie Hughes 
William Pargetter.......cc-e6eseeers Harry Ashford 
Nan Hardwick... Alexandra Carlisle 
Dick: Guarvalevis ore cise so oe aloe.s 015 s)eers Philip Merivale 
Artie “Pearce. sc cis cctewcccecsosnv ers Frank Gregory 
Gaffer Pearce.....0..sceeee piatetecraiarere John Harwood 


Tommy Arker.......-.cceecceceess David Urquhart 
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ESI 610 sr ve, sios vintstctelg ote ietenevarerareateisrencktersteeny ata Susan Given 
SuSati. cs stor siecelarterstaveis alstetel bret ok alal oh arevetereiae Mabel Hicks 
The Wey Mire Drew: teeiststers leis letelels Walter Kingsford 
Cap tatty Dixoiiest cite ste estrereaaroner ale Charles Francis 
De “Gonstablesics statistic olde crenaieraiers oe John Smith 
IU Fadi ey Nes Wa DIO OTOO COLIC AIA DOO DOC Jean May 


Nan Hardwick, the daughter of a man hung for 
sheep stealing, is living with an aunt and uncle whose 
abuse of her is fiendish. Her love for Dick Gurvil, 
and his love for her, promises to take her away from 
her sordid surroundings, until the aunt, wanting Gur- 
vil to marry her own daughter, tells him of the incident 
of Nan’s father and his hanging. The lover can’t 
overlook that and deserts Nan, only to return when he 
hears the government purposes paying Nan a sum of 
money to recompense her for the loss of her father, 
whose innocence has been belatedly established. The 
distraught heroine, having poisoned her cousin, kills 
her false lover and throws herself into the sea. 


“THE WONDERFUL THING” 


A comedy-drama in four acts by Mrs. Lillian Trimble 
Bradley, founded on a story by Forrest Halsey. 
Produced by George Broadhurst at The Play- 
house, New York, February 17, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


Donald Mannerby..... HACC COU ONE O Gordon Ash 
Eaurice pMannerbyawesaclicesileeiiccie ene Henry Duffey 
Captain’ Carseninccinitonenineicssters aslor Fred L. Tiden 
Thomash POsdicke. cieterts siete sie talsrete siete = Edward Lester 
IBAtGS' score icusls sdaeelaicvereicfaceletmiceneretsreteomess George Schaeffer 
ABAD ELSH i ears soherets (c ralelotarcte eralctaiontotokereccrets Philip Dunning 
Jacqueline Laurentie..............0.. Jeanne Eagels 
Mass “Mannerbyisccte cacicelscterdsios sieve ero Olive Temple 
Mrs ii Pritesdale ds ucncc sieetteaelectelersvarers ate Gladys Maud 
Angelica, Mannerby <0 sc. ss clinic oe oe clate Jane Marbury 
Dirleie. Mosdick: tvsys.c.cicre.c ciate tezeieveers Eva Leonard Boyne 


Act I— A Room in the Home of the Mannerbys. 
Act II.— The Same as Act I. Act III.— The Same 
as. Act II. Act IV.—The New House. Near 
Brighton, England. Time—The Present. Staged 
by Mrs. Bradley. 
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Jacqueline Laurentie is an English girl reared in 
France. Her father was a seller of hams, and when 
she returns to England she is snubbed by the aristo- 
crats. Misunderstanding their attitude, and being 
deeply in love with one of them, Donald Mannerby, she 
practically proposes to him, and he, being much in need 
of funds to assist a bad brother, accepts. After they 
are married the family continues snippy, and Jacque- 
line is finally led to believe that her husband does not 
love her and only married her for her money. She 
leaves him, but in the end discovers her error and they 
are reunited. 


{ SACKED: AND’ PROFANE LOVE” 


A drama in four acts by Arnold Bennett. Produced 
by Charles Frohman at the Morosco Theatre, 
New York, Feb. 23, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


IMS MIIOICE syute = Gia ciara vole sss ie bie Gives Augusta Haviland 
WUGUISA MED CLILIOW-1elaverdistare/ele) oe\e ele istote.+ sve]s 5.6 Bertha Kent 
Srapenpenccas. -A. Romaine Callender 
RTT OMED AT ated fete ele.ccrcleie-o1e.els cieleieis's saree Jose Ruben 
Crclottasbeclien cad cece eae Elsie Ferguson 
TVOCEIV TI OATOIS Hi niee 6 esiee clawta sis.esieeiee ee Peggy Harvey 
ord Prancis) Alears.. vcc+.+sso5 J. Sebastian Smith 
MWiariemy Satdisnccien cco eirere cles s sieisiereieie aie Maud Milton 
Mary ISpemlove testes sic ccoluer sss vicieie wis Olive Oliver 
Brant: (ispenlovet-cccic..s sc 0s oe e's Alexander Onslow 
Bnimeline (Palmers. ..,<00 0 0s 6 «sis. Katharine Brook 
ROSIE = cravat relvectsiats ole loc ee iss ee) aie nie zaie Renee de Monvil 
eoiicuie seiceerre eee sieie cols) sieve marmeretets, Denise Corday 
VE ATROT eV AIG cays (oe ee aie o0) sie: psuetereictelsleie Susan Given 


Act I.—Mrs. Joicey’s Sitting-room on the First 
Floor of Her House in the Five Towns. Act II.— 
Drawing-room cf Carlotta’s Flat in Bloomsbury. 
Act III.— The Salon of a Furnished Flat in a Dubious 
Street of Paris. Act IV.— Drawing-room of Car- 
lotta’s Flat in Bloomsbury. Staged by Iden Payne. 


Carlotta of the Five Towns is fascinated by the 
celebrated pianist, Emilio Diaz. Meeting him at one 
of his recitals she accompanies him to his lodgings to 
talk art and listen to him play for her alone, and re- 
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mains the night. Next morning, horrified at the 
thought of what she has done, she runs home. For 
seven years Carlotta and Emilio hear nothing of each 
other. Then Carlotta, now a successful novelist in 
London, learns that Emilio is a failure and a drug ad- 
dict in Paris. She gives up her career, hunts him out 
and, though he tries to kill her, finally reclaims him. 
Her reward is his profoundest gratitude, his love, and 
his offer of honorable marriage, which she accepts. 


“(Db LE) PER Oe Det ae. 


A drama in four acts, adapted from “La Robe 
Rouge” by Eugene Brieux. Produced by John 
D. Williams at the Criterion Theatre, New 
York, Feb. 23, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


Madame SViatr tists. ss:<'ls cele cis'eiere atoletcrels Zeffe Tilbury 
Berth atari <aiccsercincins ..-Leona Hogarth 
Wa SeGtar ldcrecrstcvseiee ccieieiniclelcieisinerctela anaete Russ Whytal 
Cataliena BS ..Josephine Wehn 
DMelorme Meise. cieiclels s siared-cu eit erslce -.-Goldwin Patton 
IMadanieig Dtimeraturcistexchcel tieiare rai eterereie Maud Hosford 
Tea Bouz tile cis el cic is etelalstevetente mercer ete Clarence Derwent 
PSUNCTAE J. jo gersiete clers are ne ais ote tease Charles N. Greene 

OUZOW Ws is sterelerelere tons tavone Oheloreraretonerary Lionel Barrymore 
AS COUEE a areisie cle crarcrainieictictelesictonpeeteatordle Charles Coghlan 
Ben Git src'a5-alotaacs eae siete siaieroleielemteresr ete James P. Hagen 
JANITOR aveiersroteis(cop,siste site lols of thule emictersrs Wallace Jackson 
Mondoubleatisy errs iajeacieeresorele cla cists Frank Kingdon 
WOliCe er eeantsr cee sie elwiclopnsiersauesls Jacob Kingsberry 
POliceMa tin jascieomieles atereisiaiscerecitrelarsc Herbert Vance 
Bridetite se skcic se tne ciate coe ae teis eee L. R. Wolheim 
Btchepares vps. aysioura caress ecinns siete aieic. eh Charles White 
Mam Etta se. lereievers\e ju e/eteceveleictatelessiars estiele ove Doris Rankin 
Etchepare’s>, Mother. <:sicniecltel lessee +.-..Ada_Boshell 
Attorney General of France......... Lionel Hogarth 


Act I.— Vagret’s Sitting Room. Mauleon, France. 
Act II.— Mouzon’s Office in the Courthouse. Act, III. 
— Magistrate’s Office in the Courthouse. Act IV.— 
Same as Act II. 


Mouzon, a French magistrate, in an effort to swelll 
his record of acquittals with the hope of advancing 
his chances for promotion, attempts to brow-beat a 
French peasant into a confession of murder. Prosecu- 
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tion becomes persecution and the poor and friendless 
prisoner is denied justice that the ambition of his judge 
may be served. In the crucial scene of third-degree 
examination the wife of the accused turns on the magis- 
trate and berates him with tiggerish ferocity and later 
stabs him to his death by way of reprisal. The play 
is an adaptation of Brieux’ “La Robe Rouge.” 


“JANE CLEGG” 


A drama in three acts by St. John Ervine. Produced 
by The Theatre Guild at the Garrick Theatre, 
New York, February 23, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


Mite mOlee Mm coms wlnire suele)s acto leptons Margaret Wycherly 
WETS CLER Oa ee oieie sore wernt ove s prareistere a wie Helen Westley 
HIER TY 2 ClER Oot elcsens eceinie ns /ore ial erat orate Dudley Digges 

Mr, BEET raves iie ia ai Tecs «0 ik oral ers. perso ot Sie Henry Travers 
MoM NL ORTISO Beret says eves) sera sols oveteiatone Erskine Sanford 
URE HRD GS TIGR oe ORIEL PRR INI SCOR ICH Jean Bailey 
SWASEAED VE Raroccla enola een o.ciale levels! Sieis, <ueisiecae wrens Russell Hewitt 


Act I.— The Sitting Room of the Cleggs House. 
Evening. Act II.—The Same. Two Days Later. 
Act III.— The Same. The next Evening. 


See page 120. 


“ TICK-TACK-TOE” 


A revue in two acts and eleven scenes written, staged 
and produced by Herman Timberg at the Princess 
theater, New York, Feb. 23, 1919 


Principals in the cast — 


Flo Lewis Billy Dreyer 
ay Gould Pearl Eaton 
is Timberg George Mayo 
Dora Hilton Hattie Darling 


C. Leland Marsh J. Guilfoyle 
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“GEORGE WASHINGTON ” 


A “ Ballad Play ” in a prologue and three acts by Percy 
Mackaye. Produced by Walter Hampden at the 
Lyric Theater, New York, Mar. I, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


Ouillogquoneyer ci sistsiclsiersielclolsreleetts +---George_ Marion 
IACI Et eee Orvis eisteie elaleheleiatets oleistatelnge aie Fred J. Verdi 
Wee cat Let aiGai Tl oe scc anovellesere co) eve eieencvouste ce Phyllis Loughton 
The Comics Maskonscelsic celsieleciacledice = Albert Oswald 
They Tragic: Maskcssp sce cwielieieiets « James Whittaker 
pPhespd Neate: nretcctccis tere corer en William Sauter 
The” Presence as eidicoeisleleveleinie eimiesucte J. Harry Irvine 
Lawrence Washington.........-..+-- Frank Arundel 
Tord) Bairiaxcct asic letelelostoieleletevs otekeretetoca= Allen Thomas 
OVRarminiya wal cmpeitsietslarclelalelelelele taints Nellie Peck Saunders 
Captain eVian= Brame oe cite eis sieiofelesars Le Roi Operti 
Mary Washington.... .-Elsie Herndon Kearns 
George Washington..............- Walter Hampden 


Sallyambalttaxns cls telat clei sisvelstsieleleieroinion = Beth Martin 
Ann Spearing... -Netta Sunderland 
Elizabeth Dent.... ..-Beatrice Maude 


Humphrey. Knight ancaceciiies eee cles etre Ernest Rowan 
Va I eS EE eI OIA ACHIOOSIOCOO G. F. Hannam-Clark 
Colonel George Washington......... Walter Hampden 
Martha Washington. ce os te tcisies Beatrice Reinhardt 
Beader of them Crowd were sistlsieroie ele's cl = Ernest Rowan 
DV vlesmuC OOPe trerseyel siatevercianalsleuslers) cistern William Sauter 
Alexander —Elamitltoms prexasisiebeieia ofe viele oo Gerald Hamer 
Nackue Custisectit cureters ars ctattars oteiarsiste Donald Foster 
lea Apo HOU AO GopCbOUUmatidct ComoEee Coulter Gaines 
Patricks: Prenrysece sivercici eis elateiaictersisvene Charles Webster 
Chaplains Pimvet sone sce slevetseielelsater sie Jerome Colamor 
Colonel Henry Knox. ccs ieieieieioiers isis Frank Arundel 
AMBoston: Girls saumotsrersusrerel ateteters) ayers Katherine Haden 
AniGambridge iGirlles cre eteitrerscelereiscists Elizabeth Milburn 
Au WArg inital Soldiers acric atelercsjeetstaie te Bernard Merrick 
Meader to£=- Sl olinnies\ i.e isis s W. Donald DuTilly 
Leader: ,ofss* Jinnies vases ace «cee Richard Abbott 
General Washington.............. Walter Hampden 
Bal by oc roceracercts orazere ee telovetetatokstereteretonots toes Coulter Gaines 
Seleetinianincirs ctatrereicetercce cictotretclorern stereis Le Roi Operti 
PU OMIM P-AIN Cte terol eleloiolel sletsvereistere ce ricteretele Maxwell Ryder 
Lieut; James Monroe.........c.000.- William Sauter 
A: doctorivte whl aches siciesie sistetereioteremete Jerome Colamor 
Marquis; de) datayette. co ccmsiicias) oslornin Paul Leyssae 
Betsy. PROS, sciscisiste oe apeisiereleveletee teres Beatrice Maude 
Colonel VNicolaee. ics tee renime tana see Wm. Sauter 


Act I—Mt. Vernon, 1750. Act II.— New York, 
1775. Act III.— Valley Forge, 1778. 
A series of historic episodes concerning the life and 
times of “the man who made us,” showing Washing- 
ton first as the young surveyor of Mount Vernon, in- 
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terested principally in scientific farming, and carrying 
on through his marriage to the widow Custis; 
Alexander Hamilton’s defense of the Tory Cooper be- 
fore King’s (now Columbia) College in New York; 
Washington’s departure from Mount Vernon for the 
war; the lonely night spent on the shore of the Del- 
aware previous to the crossing at dawn; the arrival of 
Lafayette at Valley Forge; the victory of the Conti- 
nentals at Yorktown and the return of Washington to 
the farm. 


State OL PEN TOT? 


A farce comedy in three acts by Victor Mapes and 
William Collier. Produced by Sam H. Harris at 
the George M. Cohan Theater, New York, 
March 1, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


SMA Rem ie le aise civ. sic ciaveiele eele'co'wlsre te Donald Meek 
IN Gee oO} ir NOH) Gyce ROR Ae OID OO OCnOr Helen Wolcott 
VARS VIR TAWULOUO ci rere sate la(oude oes ai late cree) « Calvin Thomas 
INS OM IES EES, GES O3e SOR OORT OPEC ee Arthur Howard 
OBrien Grd LOT ie fayetos or acaege) exes ayn) suivioyalstajeserete Frederic \Karr 
CORY NPE AILLAXs yeleleleeie'e)o!ese/s otoiecaieis, ore Frances Carson 
Wie Sete CHAG WACK ries givteleieie sis cjoie'ss/s.7)o1o-4 c1 ols Ann Andrews 
ericitl se tsiaershteleieiaere(s ae'ecretye« wlelbialefe) «is Edwin Taylor 
Se tiizal 5 irag bits (05765 eI Terie or William Collier 
INS SR Noe 22 SO ORO OIE Oe Dorie Sawyer 
MISES SO ti accvarete eremete ovate o 10/000 sels) o ote.ste ale Claude Cooper 
Reggie Townsend.............. Howard Hull Gibson 


Act I.— Living Room in the Gilford Home. Act 
IIl.— The Same. Act III—A Hillside Clearing. 


Sam Harrington is in love with Peggy Fairfax. 
Peggy also loves horses and is much interested in a 
forthcoming steeplechase in which “The Hottentot,” 
a swift, but vicious mount, is entered. Harrington, 
whose name is the same as that of a famous steeple- 
chase jockey, is mistaken for the rider, and so praised 
by Peggy for all the wonderful things she has heard 
about him, he is reluctant to admit that not only is he 
not the rider, but that he hates horses. To win the 
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girl he feels he must ride the Hottentot, even tho he 
perish. He works many schemes in an effort to have 
the horse withdrawn, but is finally forced to ride. He 
wins, finishing strong, seated just back of the animal’s 
ears, and Peggy capitulates. 


“LOOK WHO'S HERE 


A musical farce, book by Frank Mandel; lyrics by 
Edward Paulson; music by Silvio Hein; extra 
lyrics by Cecil Lean. Produced by Spiegels, 
Inc, at the 44th St. theater, New York, 
March 2, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


VANES Ss SAU GMSrS ec. iso als e/eeler oteteista ore Geo. R. Lynch 
May inte eyo Ghaete ie cciare cis ares ey otahelaieiace aretave wits Madge Rush 
LEST olpusaavan whois tosses esos eee ores nolaotatotaberaletor= Alicia McCarthy 
J Giaicrateeraretevs srelabeya’ slniafenaeisiatete sy ceoters whales Mary McCarthy 
Caroline EV OltHess- icc ssisiste nares ie eketoigte Louise Kelley 
Carlos Delis Montes. cession acerca Dave Quixano 
ROD EES Wea BLOMNES zcrpiaie erotnl ccelaterotorersie\siajese¥e Cecil Lean 
Rocamond > Purcell se vciescerereleeielaiaieleie eal Cleo Mayfield 
FROLACE.) BEEatitctusins'sclaiels cieiel aerate Georgie Mack 
Dorothy =Chases cere sieie cirtee rues ces Sylvia de Frankie 
Daniele Vio. Chasesicc cacvers eu scierecescrs John F. Morrissey 


Act I.— The Lobby of the Dreamer’s Inn, Catskill 
Mountains. Early Evening. Act II.—Scene 1— 
The Balcony Hallway. After Midnight. Scene 2— 
Interior of Holmes’ Room in the Hotel. 3 A. M. 
Scene 3—Same as Scene 1. Scene 4— Same as 
Scene 2. 


“ SOPHIE” 


A satirical comedy in three acts by Philip Moeller. 
Produced by George C. Tyler at the Greenwich 
Village Theater, March 2, 1909 


Cast of characters — 


Maries Guimard:.): viclaaicieeuisieisiore iste wins Marjorie Hollis 
Mile. Abigalette Heinel............... Daisy Vivian 
Sophie's) | Chird™ Wackey2 sites dees lmicee Basil West 
Sophie’s Second Lackey............ Paul V. Atherton 
Sophiess  Hirsé chackeyie are es srclerelesiee-ners Sidney Toler 
The Abbe de Voisenon...........++. Oswald Yorke 
Sophie wick hretya aewerciee ciaretetners sue sarees Emily Stevens 


Rosalie Levasseur........++.++++++sJean Newcombe 
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Louis Leon Felicite de Brancas, Count de_Lau- 


SP RAG UIAES cts o/aie.c, visite. srelesnio' lesa el Suis ATP O. P. Heggie 

VANIETEN Gv carehntal dlp wie spa ele sioloysvel Sepaece) 6 Claire Mersereau 

Christoph Willibald Ritter Von Gluck...Hubert Wilke 

Mercy DO Ag genteel. cet \ieuic eile s teller Adolf Link 

Captain Etienne Mars.......... Hubbard Kirkpatrick 

The Count de grveragire Le Seat John Webster 
oldiers 


Act I.— Half-Past Seven, which Leaves Sophie in 
a Quandary. Act II.— Half-Past Nine, which Leaves 
Sophie in Danger. Act III.— Half-Past Eleven, which 
Leave Sophie Almost Alone. The Scene is Sophie’s 
Little Drawing-Room Adjoining Her Boudoir in the 
House of the Austrian Ambassador in Paris. 


Sophie Arnould, a famous singer in Paris in the 
I7th century, is madly in love with the Count de 
Lauraguais, a dreamy poet who has been imprisoned 
for having indicted certain uncomplimentary verses to 
the king. The night of his release Sophie is eagerly 
awaiting his coming. She is somewhat troubled, how- 
ever, because of a previous engagement she has made 
with the Austrian Ambassador, in payment for the 
influence that official has brought to bear in securing 
for her the leading role in a forthcoming production of 
Gluck’s “‘Iphegenia.” She finally gets the ambassa- 
dor out of the way by forging an order for his arrest, 
and welcomes her poet with open arms. 


“THE TRAGEDY OF RICHARD III” 


“As depicted by William Shakespeare.” Produced by 
Arthur Hopkins at the Plymouth Theater, New 
York, March 6, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


King Wenry Vile ics ou ctis vec visleieriee viet Arthur Row 
Queen Margaret.........-seeeeereess Rosalind Ivan 
Edward, Prince of Wales......... Burford Hampden 
Duke xO (VOR d ers tics +10 asele wisioiniais Marshall Vincent 
Diachess of York 0 i.6< iiss vele:s oe 98 Mrs. Thomas Wise 


Edward (Afterwards King Edward IV),............ 
Reginald Denny 


George (Afterwards Duke of Clarence),......... 
E. J. Ballantine 

Richard (Afterwards Duke of Gloucester and Rich- 
PLL Dey aeelatepaleke'eeiwie'e Te elelsie io islolin gia John Barrymore 
Bidward sisi sisi vie gic cie-+ reatauateveratete Sontrae Mary Hughes 
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Richard toxisitewle slec a/erera mate raickarae teen Helos Chandies 

. ois Bartlett 
Children of Clarence........... } Telen Chandler 
Earl of Warwick........ plese rebar are Walter Ringham 
Duke of Buckingham. Leslie Palmer 
Duke of Norfolk..... 4 Robert Whitehouse 
Watle ore erbycessass.c os0)e 0 oleleisisis iste George De Winter 
WOTda ElAStIN GS \c.'5\--cletevaia e's Peony BOP eitirte Lewis Sealy 
Cardinala Botrchier- a. <<) cc Montague Rutherford 
Earl of Westmoreland.........-. Robert Whitehouse 
Sordi CHBOLds sie cre cielele vote syeles Stanley Warmington 
TOT WARIVIEES sieiafeyeiels sialeipieleieexetarsite William J. Keighley 
Tord MGreyust sta ctsters sioleteictaeteieier ae estore Denis Auburn 
Sit svanlese iy Lel ics sve a sisberes eictoleter John M. Troughton 
Sir Richard Ratcliff...2......-- Montague Rutherford 
Sir William Catesby........... Stanley Warmington 
Sirs Janes + Blount: co. dec ees eens Malcolm Barrett 
Sir William Brackenbury....... William J. Keighley 
The Lord Mayor of London......... Tsadore Marcil 
Rirstyilurdencters ticteitosioeaiececve scents Tracy Barrow 
Second” Murderer. -o00 cote cs ae oleate Cecil Clovelly 
Richi Ord Seley ts lane ests ewes one Raymond Bloomer 
Queens Elizabeth). .cs,cctertieenclerae Evelyn Walsh Hall 
BERG RieE ie K oA St amet nic pla obe ee OD BOOS Helen Robbins 


The familiar acting version with four scenes from 
“King Henry VI” added to clarify the preliminary 
action. 


| ZLEGEELD*GIRES. OF 1920" 


A new “9g O’Clock Revue ” produced by Florenz Zieg- 
feld on the New Amsterdam Theater Roof, New 
York, March 8, 1920. 


Principals engaged — 


Allyn King Cameron Sisters 
John Price Jones Mary Hay 
Kathleen Martyn Thomas Handers 
Sybil Carmen Arthur Milliss 
Lillian Lorraine Princess Wha-Letka 
Vanda Hoff Prince Royle 
Fannie Brice Peggy Eleanore 


W. C. Fields 
“MUSK” 


A drama in three acts by Leonie de Souny. Produced 
by Dodge & Pogany at the Punch and Judy 
Theater, New York, March 13, 1920. 

Cast of characters — 


Lars Larsson... .. 20... ..00cee sees Henry Mortimer 
Elizabeth —..3..0. evererenetate resale we ctees blanche: urka 


husband’s unfaithfulness. 
of killing him she kills herself. 
scent affected by the lady who lured the husband 
away, and also to the heavy, sickening odors of city 
life as compared with the clear, fresh air of the 
country. 
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L010) Semone aforeia crerseierereieee +s.e-.. Burnell Lunbec 
RPTORGISIa ole Sister oe Acis ss eins haere Natalja Morley 
ViSEO? Us sono Ge nooneee elsisteta anal mere ceieieeey a Leah Temple 
INGIS Sifaplunid swe cs aces see escete vs Douglas Garden 
CNTEOINCCUG Spree a scare ca clare ee ie baealee Yvonne Garrick 
PRUI PENA Se cc ce once ee io aE Marguerite Rand 
SalarGltracycweterc ci 5, crorete mere mais oR Cee Cecil Owen 
BITC ieievetei oe resis es tte ra OO ies aia Scott Moore 
GeleSieas secs ce an ee or eee ee Olga Ziceva 


Act I.— Living Room in the Larsson Home. Act 
II.— Antoinette’s Boudoir. Act III—The Same. 
One Year Later. A Suburb of a Scandinavian Com- 
mercial Centre. 


“THE. BLUE FLAME ” 


by Leta Vance Nicholson. 
H. Woods at the Shubert Theater, New 
York, March 15, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


PGBs NACH atejo ie se oes vices on os wie wie Alan Dinehart 
A UP Gon anes Ala One Oer Jack Gibson 
Larry Winston. .Donald Gallaher 
Cicely Varnum... .-Helen Curry 


Ned Maddox......... -Kenneth Hill 
Clarissa Archibald....... -Thais Lawton 
Ruth sGordons.., <...52. 0s ...Theda Bara 
PGs SPT AU se Clavie co c;c sie cis )eieselatstere leis orebsict she Earl House 
NDE MAIN EOS: SO o phe So OCOD ORC noon Tessie Lawrence 
tts - [Dna iiy.2 BS ern DOU BUSrolad Harry Minturn 
ISTO U Gas 06 GO OCOD AOR OC OU OCRDNS Tom O’Hara 
LN IO AZ int CBOOCICIED IO OA CSP ON Frank Hughes 
ANS PSClOR MUR VAT ese a o:es ovsisieve wleverees DeWitt C. Jennings 
Quone LOyieciec desc nese svesieewces Henry Herbert 
IBA ch ce oO GS, HORROR OO CEE ON COe Joseph Buckley 
Gro eateries talsiere. e+. sie = © (enero renee, evetarars Martin Malloy 
Wung Ming........ Vena oan SAwEE SoD ad oS Robert Lee 


j Line IRC oR GGene Rn Ge bore St oiitise soared Royal Stout 
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Elizabeth makes the best of a bad matrimonial bar- 
gain until she discovers indisputable evidence of her 
Then, disgustedly, in place 
The title refers to the 


A melodrama in four acts by George V. Hobart and 
John Willard, founded on a play of the same title 
Produced by A. 
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Act I.— The Laboratory in John Varnum’s House, 
on a Side Street of the Gramercy Park Section, New 
York City. Act IJ.— Ruth’s Boudoir. Act III.— 
Cherry Street, Near the Bowery and a Room in 
Quong Toy’s Home in Pell Street. Act IV.— The 
Laboratory. 


Ruth Gordon is engaged to marry a young scientist 
who does not believe in God. He, too, can create life. 
Give him the still warm body of a dead person and, 
with the help of an electrical invention, he will restore 
it to life. Ruth, being a gentle soul, is distressed at 
this attitude on the part of her intended and hopes in 
time to save him. At the end of the first act she is 
struck dead by lightning. Her atheistic lover there- 
upon places her body on his machine, and brings her 
back to life. She is as she was before — except that 
her soul has fled heavenward. Thereafter she is a 
heartless vampire on the trail of all men. She leads 
several to destruction, acquires the cocaine and murder 
habits, and is a generally uncomfortable person to have 
around — until the scientist weakens and discovers he 
has been dreaming. He promptly promises to reform. 


SDE. PIPER 


Poetic drama in four acts by Josephine Preston Pea- 
body. Produced by the Shakespeare Playhouse 
at the Fulton Theater, New York, March 


1g, I919. 
Cast of characters — 
SRE MNP ip Sran see ore conic crsbosie eta a mth tne Ps Rees A. E. Anson 
Michael-the-Sword-Eater William Williams 
Cheat-the-Deval vice sesls's sha eres ae toiees Joseph Allenton 
PACODUS pecsid FesiNoialens eo He eee oe Reginald Barlow 
IRSA Ete d coparsctersiece gia ont elescromoreter aioe Elmer Buffham 
BERGE Waly). cielsteicvam che vere evoke mererehte R. Henry Handon 
PE UTAS Types ele csile, cinta, oe ec ota al cuore seaevarermeteteions Forrest Woods 
KGL eener savoWp bie ois ale (cosy otal oieiera ctowsrefetetene’s Wow te! Clart 
VERE ELIIN a coors ae a eratou coo ahace: slot na tele orem aeie nore Paul Hayes 
Oa IAT S aro eaten tamhapetestevatonsteld shears Leigh Lovell 
VG ROMUK Alar law lays Sscareie cella ie earns Mise iebhete erase Olive Oliver 
EALDAL A ete rea lais-s' atece labels ysuotete serene Mabel Taliaferro 
Olds Wisularic Hw siete ne Elizabeth Patterson 


Fiat keris asiezav ahs racevervan cepacia erm omen George Walcott 
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A poetic fantasy founded on the legend of the pied 


piper of Hamelin. 


“WHAT’S IN A NAME?” 


A musical comedy in two parts, book and lyrics by John 
Murray Anderson, in collaboration with Anna 
Wynne O’Ryan and Jack Yellen, music by 
Milton Ager. Produced by John Mur- 


ray Anderson, 


at Maxine 


Elliott’s Theatre, New York, 
March 19, 1920. 


Principals engaged — 
Phil White 
Herbert Williams 
Alice Hegeman 
Ed. E. Ford 
Charles Derickson 
Rosalind Fuller 
Allyn Kearns 
Mary Lane 
Rex Dantzler 
Sheila Courtney 
Thomas Morgan 


“MEDEA ” 


Ethel Sinclair 
Marie Gaspar 
Joe Burroughs 
Beatrice Herford 
Honey Kay 
Vivian Connors 
Olin Howland 
Lane McLeod 
Robert Manning 
John Alexander | 
Thomas Morgan 


The Gilbert Murray translation from the Greek of 
Euritides. Produced by Maurice Browne at’ the 
Garrick Theatre, New York, March 22, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


Nurse of Medea........... 


Two children of Jason and Medea................ 
Dorian and Warner Anderson 


Attendant on the children 


Leader of the Chorus 


Saytelaisteae Byron Foulger 
Riaceencare recess Miriam Kiper 


Chorus of Corinthian Women..........-...00eeseeee 


Dorothy Cheston, 


McCrea, Leah-Marie 


Fransioli, Marion 
Cornelia Ripley 


MMiede@a mereite cial ae <icrn severe oielore Ellen Van Volkenburg 


Creon, ruler of Corinth 


ch ictelp lorthetueneehirs Gordon Burby 


Attendants on Creon..David Case and Irving Zechnoff 


Jason, chief of the Argonauts 
Aegeus, king of Athens 
A Messenger......-...20005 


Matt de eerie Moroni Olsen 
tes eee maa ctor Henry Stillman 
ceetenateceoteteis Ralph Roeder 


The Scene represents an open space before Medea’s 
Palace in Corinth. The Medea was first presented in 


B. C. 431, in Athens. 
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“THE HOLE IN THE WALL” 


A drama in three acts by Fred Jackson. Produced by 
Alex. A. Aarons and George B. Seitz at the 
Punch and Judy Theatre, New 
York, March 26, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


LOS so( 047 Al Mrho slong caceqs iO RACY OG ONO IDI SO AOR Charles Halton 
PV Gagome wersteitelclsie sie stare oclsalcisleresereits William Sampson 
Margaret iii yOnsisraieis late elesecelsielavelsio rots Muriel Tindal 
Danny —Mackseavier<iisicc.vielcicisisiev1sielsivrels= Vernon Steele 
GordotiesGranteicteiesielselausicrclslebvoiayeloneiets John Halliday 
ean Oliverseirs ce cieisteeieteistarece crotchetee iste Martha Hedman 
Nite hols i reressteroisreiere ccclaioverdiaie 3) sere latororels Robert Stevens 
Police -aInspectoriecjscrers sisteisis aie «ce sere Leighton Stark 
VErSrim LV ATIS Ay eles tohersiaeecensiaeliererere rere Cordelia MacDonald 
Don alae RamMSAy; saree tis, ate ololehactcletataiearete Walter Lewis 
Cora*yBhompsont cie-ssisttsc.et ie ale one neee Doris Moore 


Act I.— At Madam Mystera’s. Act II.— Office of 
the Inspector of Police. Scene 2— At Madam Mys- 
tera’s. Act III.— Office of the Inspector of Police. 
Staged by Ira Hards. 


Jean Oliver, while acting as Mrs. Ramsay’s com- 
panion, had the misfortune to attract the attention of 
the son of the house. To cure the young man’s infat- 
uation his mother falsely accused Jean of theft, had 
her arrested and later sent to Sing Sing. After serv- 
ing a two-year sentence Jean returns to the city de- 
termined to be revenged upon Mrs. Ramsay. Falling 
in with a gang of crooks, one of whom she had met 
in prison, she agrees to help them with their “ fake 
medium graft,” if they will help her with the abduc- 
tion of Mrs. Ramsay’s grandson. The bargain made, 
the child is stolen. In following various clews Gordon 
Grant, a young reporter- -detective, comes upon Jean 
Oliver, recognizes her and helps expose her. But be- 
cause he loves her, he also saves her from arrest, proves 
her innocent of Mrs. Ramsay’s charge and asks her to 
marry him. 
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THE OULA:, BOARD” 


A play of the Seen and the Unseen in Three Acts by 
Crane Wilbur. Produced by A. H. Woods at 
the Bijou Theater, New York, 
March 29, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


eRe See reiee lanvcnitta sroteteere ion oye oe George Dannenborg 
Richard VABnIXtEer «\.1ccreiovewie oc'e s:cieieis Stewart E. Wilson 
Wianziired CAnnixten® oo 6 dei0c se od ties Regina Wallace 
RACE Va TAREE Do orale evel cioieneys Op veel ecole eels Ruth Hammond 
BAe YING Cars tercicisietctaielate olclele ajerstaveleiere Crane Wilbur 
INGE iia = INE Mip -Jaccier-7eirelaleierete sieispo)svarerereeeters George Gaul 
Henry © Avnixter:.5.j2/so stesce is) vie era 2,010 William Ingersoll 
Rupe Gurney...... viet stalarocste’al sfevevene Edward Ellis 
Gabriel Mogador Howard Lang 
ES ALTREC Aer Caras soe bas iat oharalatetelacapeietornicenate John Wray 


Act I.— Library in Henry Annixter’s House. Act 
II.— A Room in Gabriel Mogador’s House. Act III. 
— Same as Act I. 

The action of the play takes place in a large manu- 
facturing town in the upper part of New York State. 
Staged by W. H. Gilmore. 


Gabriel Mogador is a spiritualistic medium who 
specializes in automatic writing. His uncanny skill 
so impresses Henry Annixter, a rich merchant, that 
Annixter relies on the advice he gets from his dead 
wife, via Mogador, implicitly. Because of this advice 
he is urging his daughter Winifred to marry his 
adopted son, Richard, and planning to leave Richard 
a goodly share of his fortune. Seeking a final word 
of confirmation of this arrangement from his wife’s 
spirit Annixter visits Mogador. During the writing 
of this message Mogador suddenly loses control of the 
situation. The message he is receiving is a real spirit 
message. It tells Annixter that Mogador is a charla- 
tan; that he had betrayed and deserted Mrs. Annixter, 
and that he is now scheming to come into possession of 
Annixter’s money through the boy, Richard. Annix- 
ter stabs the medium and hurries away. A moment 
later a friendly detective, investigating the case, notices 
the hand of the dead man move. Another message is 
coming through. It is a warning from the wife that 
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Annixter himself will be killed before aid can reach 
him. The detective hurries to the house and discovers 
the merchant has been shot through the heart while 
listening to a phonograph. Richard has attached an 
automatic revolver to the operating mechanism of the 
machine. The love story is carried by Winifred 
Annixter and Norman Kemp, who assists the detective. 


“MRS. JIMMIE THOMPSON ” 


A comedy by Norman S. Rose and Edith Ellis in three 
acts. Produced by Joseph Klaw at the Princess 
Theatre, New York, March 29, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


Dorothy = Weleniars: cc cece ae elim acalete sels Minna Phillips 
Fda, Ret eotatatevalits discal xtc ate taia cere oveveroiereces sues Sara Enright 
RousepiClarlecsc we cies «hs crow isteies excels) = Peggy Boland 
Edgar eBlodeett.\5 vtcticiaicieie oles areietalels Warren W. Krech 
Richard iordnyas sce socs werner leteetete eters Richard Taber 
Eleanor “Warren silste« o sieve deteresleiste Gladys Hurlbut 
Philip. Bennetts «icicle esas oo Cove George L. Spaulding 
Remington Gilman............... Gordon Johnstone 
Katherine sSummer: sijssec:scatesnens cia ike Anita Rothe 
Mire aE W APOE Actas citaleraghmnclniersrs: Beis) «fet Gertrude Perry 
James: © Hons psoni .it:s) 1 alskererstome ele eters Thomas A. Rolfe 
Revs Williamnc Wioolley.< Sc. eleisiciere eles John Clements 


_ Acts I and II.— Parlor at Mrs. Delmar’s Board- 
ing House. Act III.—Eleanor’s Room. Scene 2— 
The Parlor. Time— The Present. 


Eleanor Warren, discouraged with stenography, but 
hopeful of achieving matrimony, fails to attract men. 
One man in particular. She is advised by a wise 
little manicurist living in the same boarding house with 
her that young men are nowadays chiefly interested in 
married women, widows or divorcees. She thereupon 
conceives the idea of leaving the boarding house for 
two weeks and returning as a married woman, whose 
husband has been suddenly called to South America. 
The scheme works, and Eleanor soon is carrying on a 
violet flirtation with her favorite youth. There are 
complications, however, when she discovers the name 
she has selected, “ Mrs. Jimmie Thompson,” really be- 


b 
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longs to another woman in the same boarding house 
who has concealed her secret marriage. When the 
real Mr. Jimmie Thompson arrives there is a farcial> 
Ce aaa ins aie made and engagements consum- 
mated. 


p FLORADORAY” 


A musical play in two acts, book by Owen Hall, lyrics 
by E. Boyd Jones and Paul Rubens, music by 
Leslie Stuart. Produced by J. J. Shubert at 
the Century Theatre, New York, April 


5, 1920. 
Cast of characters — 
ESTILO tone erties) ai'ota lel elesarae ekeve eror cane te Marie Wells 
WPAQU Waa, aie: Fes 3b Sa oie «oop la esse el 8 Gisterbie Perle Germonde 
NSAI TO ote tae tas ase lovato eae ss evdie avetras oii oie Nace Bonville 
ByankrAN DErCOEd xis alec rersjWhe sauavertrere’s 0/5 4 Walter Woolf 
B 2a por) SCRE Os MEMO ROE OCOD Minor McLain 
BEATS LONE Het aie alate ini tub (otahays citys miace See Pes George Ellison 
PIANO Re Mleteroveldieis orice so. lere areas sled scien aie Lucius Metz 
Allen ....Lewis Christy 
Scott -Allen C, Jenkins 
Grogan ...William  Lillite 


...-George Hassell 
..John T. Murray 
Christie ator ered 


Anthony “'Tweedlepunch A 
Cyrus Gilfain..... 
Lady Hollyrood... 


Angela ‘Gilfain. 2.5%: 3 ...Margot Kelly 
Captain Arthur Donegal.. .Harry Fender 
CURIE Sy miurerne Neots tec wieie1s stores ..Dama Sykes 
HBEr NICE resets crs Giese oie e\sic'e sera d eieiawins Dorothy Leeds 
BV Neg eltarebees a eons caisy rei s's; 0)9i aah tal spauphaieisi ores Fay Evelyn 
IAC ML eM k seis este wa o¥ a's ee ware wheter Beatrice Swanson 
UR NaC eeclonher crete cats aia estes atic. occiniche aie Marcella Swanson 
DEUSTCH tn rn0 By) cos ey OR is GO es eae Muriel Lodge 
DP OLOROS aries MN Ss So a cc aietetes seers wads Eleanor Painter 
WdLehtad Prcties cas bal oUeles eas Asai ayo bel 69 zeal aio of eters Isabelle Rodriguez 
Wial Ciara eerie atsre eae okie aioe states Muriel de Forest 


Act I— The Island of Floradora. Act II.— The 
Garden at Abercoed Castle. Scene 2 — The Ball Room 
at Abercoed Castle. Staged by Lewis Morton. 
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“ED WYNN CARNIVAL” 


A two-act entertainment. Dialogue and songs by Ed 
Wynn. Presented under the business direction 
of B. C. Whitney at the New Amsterdam 
Theatre, New York, April 5, 1920. 


Principals engaged — 


Ted Roberts Ed. Wynn 
Frank Ridge The Meyakos 
Richie Ling Lillian Wood 
Lillian Durkin Fay West 
Herbert Russell Lillian Fitzgerald 
Henry Regal Marion Davies 
Simeon Moore Earl Benham 


“THREE SHOWERS” 


A comedy with music, book by William Cary Duncan, 
lyrics and music by Creamer & Layton. Pro- 
duced by Mr. and Mrs. Coburn at the Harris 
Theatre, New York, Apr. 5, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


Colle Fohne White atic scleis rele siete cic .--.Walter Wilson 
Ata IM ODDELLY:a:sparercraresmegiiee cee s ais etetereae Vera Rose 
Roberta Lee White C2 BoD a teetes Anna Wheaton 
Raye W Hite ioe steteraceie ctaieystole sieieisiore wisis siete Edna Morn 
Willie ‘Mobberly2 os... 6.0 Andrew J. Lawlor, Jr. 
Peter yskatz bug hin ere sel etele close eteteholeiele eles ote Paul Frawley 
Mud Sony Gatling viererssaiche) oie ste William Winter Jefferson 
’Rastus Redmond Reynolds (“f Red ”’)..Lynn Starling 
Rileye avast cise sista stoveroalsicemetateiste sioreters Wilbur Cox 
Bruce Payne aecc-saleespecciots Norman Jefferson 


“Worthless ’’ Akers Wilbur Cox 
Act_ I.—“ Longview,” Col. White’s Farm. Act 
II.— Interior of Barn. Somewhere in Virginia. 


ay BBS Og 


A musical comedy in three acts, book and lyrics by 
Catherine Chisholm Cushing, music by Hugo 
Felix. Produced by Lassie, Inc. at the Nora 
Bayes Theatre, New York, April 6, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


1 By AAA ees SALE Or Sore AOTC COR Hobie Ce Miriam Collins 
IVErS MCN a Dis ce Acneratel'scofstetartorciereleterert anche Louie Emery 


Wit ki eee one eee a leas arthenalolic siene ale Colin O’Moore 
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and vuteamchisierloicle Siew bass snisieis eaieeaiole Ralph Nairn 
Venue MacGresoret so nese. ee ee Alma Mara 
INTACGTEROFE cot caelece een tee poe Percival Vivian 
Meg MONA C AMG ree -the'n tuarccs Aerie ce erereicke Molly Pearson 
Ey OAC Kay Beat as) to’e seine eae epi Tessa Kosta 
Lieut. The Hon. David Graham of the Coldstream 

GGUALUS See eee ete ee eae Roland Bottomley 


A emcee Carl Hyson 
Dorothy Dickson 


ord singlehartese2 oO. hook. -David Glassford 
Mrs. Grayson. oo. 0.0.03 ....Ada Sinclair 
IROBDINS = coaeieeices oles scien aoe Robert Smythe 


Act I.— Juniper Green, on the Banks of the Waters 
of Leith. Act II.— Lord Inglehart’s Town House in 
Berkley Square, London. Act I1I.— Juniper Green. 
Place — Scotland and London in the 60’s. Directed 
by Edward Royce. 


A musicalized version of “ Kitty MacKaye.” The 
heroine, having been brought up obscurely by poor 
people in Juniper Green, on the banks of the River 
Leith, is sent for by those who had abandoned her as 
a baby and taken up to London town. There she lives 
in luxury and falls in love with the son of the family, 
only to learn that she cannot marry him because he is 
her half brother. Back to Juniper Green and poverty 
she goes, broken hearted, later to learn that she is 
not the girl she was thought to be after all. The 
original baby had died and Kitty had been substituted, 
that her foster parents could go on collecting the allow- 
ance for her care. Thus she is able to marry her true 
love after all. 


“THE BONEHEAD” 


A satirical comedy in three acts by Frederic Arnold 
Kummer. Produced by Claude Beerbohn at 
the Fulton Theatre, New York, 
April 12, 1920. 


Cast of characters — oe 
MV GAT PESTO sieve rot shele: ols) oieleie'sieie/e 0) e/elelere Vivienne Osborne 
Robert Campbell ¢ ...-Edwin Nicander 
ames Griggs.... -.-Leonard Doyle 
orks Campbell..... ..Myrtle Tannehill 
Horace Frothingham.. ...Claude Beerbohm 
Clarence Potts....... .. William St. James 
Mrs. Violet Bacon-Boyle.....++sees+e++ ~-Nita Naldi 
IMirse Stir Clatre Wuie%ielsis,« « ols ee sipielerese Beatrice Moreland 
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Ethelbiert® St; Claires. c/c215 stoi 4160 010 John Daly Murphy 
Say aan Osh) a ores lad baecdn dccnor clade Paton Gibbs 
Pail POPemioth aes o hevsicielc as sere elrece arse David M. Callis 


Acts I., Il. and III.— The Studio Room of_ the 
Campbells’ Apartment in Greenwich Village, New 
York City. Time— The Present. Staged by Frank 
McCormack. 


Robert Campbell’s wife has heard the call of the 
“ free” Greenwich Village life. She surrounds her- 
self with a collection of village freaks. To cure her 
Robert pretends he, too, has received the great mes- 
sage. He becomes more freakish than any of them, 
and is particularly enthusiastic about acquiring a soul 
mate. Mrs. Campbell soon decides she had rather go 
back to Flatbush and the simple, normal life of the 
Brooklyn suburbs. 


“ MARTINQUE” 


A romance in three acts by Laurence Eyre. Produced 
by Walter Hast at the Eltinge Theatre, New 
York, April 26, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


Dede miot wtarsitete cscainelefeliiele Memiereteieeis eta eTaas Elsa Roem 
PAGE Cone GAA OOR TSE OST RD OL Er PICO oR oes Liane Byron 
BY Goh Sara ap slionsies eo ahthen tanh ata tap i steas MeceRl ows Cepun ech. 2 Charles Kraus 
Ruiz Ouempo vse sem eaices Siehareke ei chovsh ae Arthur Hohl 
Marie-Clemence De Chauvalons........ Helen Blair 
Madame De Chauvalons..... cs. .+er- Ida Waterman 
Peres Benedict: Soir. acta ccialeeiere ale Emmett Corrigan 
Stephane Seguineau.........-...-.. Vincent Coleman 
Paha Watchin ic ecvtneia vis dissecans cts Fleming Ward 
Zabette De Chauvalons.........-.. Josephine Victor 
INGE Sc Serereilecchssetevernichectane o isseheteterete Mary Laura Moore 
NALIN EE Wa sini e'ave Urata verpintovalsleterattoters wen ete Maidel Turner 
Maximilen.: Bezart. css cineca omiahs eve a « Frank Dawson 
The Pastry, -Sellere iin. wpe ssiterosictes ee Stewart Evans 
Cendtine eos sews a nels taveteltwieo cima: Juliette Crosby 
ViZOEGU) Seshoh tol oleleralaain Gere nario ee « Miarearet oe bird 
Wier re: Gir OLeeniee crore y oeicec abet ole erate tesbate Donald Coll 
PabienWWarides areca cies ei ecave eye caubicistens erscete Edwin Hensley 
ROMO UZEI: Pais citin «theirs an canenetels acclers Marion Dyer 
DEO RSTLGS A Fare taratrar dy icles huss seteemer oles) ersnece aa Roy Hunt 
Dire cArnat] dice. bicncits vcrsl oma a els Robert Heyworth 
SHStenw ol: MERCY anion ae eae tiene ee Mercides Lee 


Act I.— Time — 1842. Gateway of the de Chauva- 
lons’ Residence in St. Pierre. Two Weeks Elapse. 
Act II— Zabette’s House in the Quarter. Six 
Weeks Elapse. Act III.— The Court-yard of Stephane 
Seguineau’s House on the Outskirts of St. Pierre. 


\ 


( 
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Zabette de Chauvalons, reared in a French convent, 
has been kept in ignorance of the facts of her birth. 
Following the death of her mother, the beautiful La 
Belle Carolie, Zabette pawns her jewels and goes in 
search of her father, who had but recently returned 
to his ancestral home in the French West Indies. Ar- 
rived in Martinique Zabette learns that her. father also 
is dead, and that she has no legitimate standing in the 
De Chauvalons household. She is advised to find a 
place in the “ quarter,” with others of her class. She 
does so, but not until after she has met and charmed 
the handsome Stephanne Seguineau, who is being 
forced to marry the proud Marie de Chauvalons, her 
half sister, that there may be an heir for the De Chau- 
valons lands. The night of his wedding Stephanne 
runs away from Marie to be with Zabette, and some 
weeks later, though he dies as a result of wounds in- 
flicted by a jealous rival, he dies content because Za- 
bette is able to assure him the De Chauvalons lands 
will have an heir, while she, its mother, will seek con- 
solation at the nearby. convent. 


“THE GIRL FROM HOME” 


A musicalized version of Richard Harding Davis farce, 
“The Dictator;” libretto and lyrics by Frank 
Craven; music by Silvio Hein. Produced by 
Charles B. Dillingham at the Globe 
theater, New York, May 3, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


Brook Travers, alias ‘‘ Steve Hill”..... Frank Craven 
Simpson, alias “Jim Dodd”........... Jed Prouty 
Ghat es a ely teats leva cece ose ersie:eisiolersyaiexm-s Russell Mack 
Col. John T. Bowie....6..-..-+-s2eeee- John Parks 
War fiy ects eyeipia cd sleinie a #0 o°s!e- niece oyeralavshe Charles Mitchell 
General Santos Campos.........-+4+5 William Burress 
Rev, Arthur Bostick. .....--e-sseee+e Walter Coupe 
dete, VACLOGeaiecs tits «omc ebiersorr ia greisieielsie Sam Burbank 
NASH EZtosipetsis en ed ede rcieince/e eho te/andre George E. Mack 
WOsenwDravolniscise -iac sie oc,+ +01 shee John Hendricks 


Senor’ Hoakt1i6.. sic c0 04.0.2 «0 0 vos es 0 e'9e Jose Vallhonrat 
Dey, eSherida ys icicles esc en ey eae Gladys Caldwell 
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Miercine EV Ope crastela. a claistetsie are distete aio i Marion Sunshine 
Senora. Juanita Arguilla............... Flora Zabelle 
Sister Aer Seis ccc eus evevardislescrsialeielalevorarers Virginia Shelby 
Sisters PA eatioteisipieteisiecitsieieis oe cieteiaie Eleanor Masters 
Sister May racist aiste cle aieieianisvereisins Sophie Brenner 
Sisterie Mi arieiseva:c:cis/ete’si arate aie svete srs ercieievers Marie Sewell 
Sistenss Ksabellesssicricisislereyeic etsieielcioelele overs Edna Fenton 
Sisters Hrelenkics ac: ar-ie svetsiaretersiel sieitolater Kathryn Yates 
Sister Mabel smisiste sical cls atareiers -sterere ties Janet Megrew 
Sister Glaracicias neice sieve aettioteie sotarts Clara Carroll 


Act I.— Deck of the Steamship Bolivar, Harbor 
of Porto Banos. Republic of San Manana, Central 
America. Act IJ.— The Exterior of the Hotel Del 
Prado, and Consulate of the United States at Porto 
Banos. Act IIJ.— The Interior of the Consulate. 
Staged by R. H. Burnside. 


Brook Travers, running away to South America to 
escape arrest after he thinks he will be held for an 
assault upon a taxi-cab driver, plunges into a revolu- 
tion in the fictitious country of San Manana. Posing 
as the American consul, he becomes more and more in- 
volved until the only thing that saves him is a wireless 
call for help that reaches an American warship cruising 
in the vicinity. His efforts to convince Lucy Sheri- 
dan, an attractive ingenue he met on the boat, that he 
is worthy her abiding trust, in spite of appearances, 
provides the romance. 


STONEY! GIRE? 


A musicalized version of Henry Blossom’s comedy 
“ Checkers.” Book by Edward Clark, lyrics by 
Neville Fleeson, music by Albert von Tilzer. 
Produced by Sam H. Harris at the Cohan 
and Harris theater, New York, 

May 3, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


WVtid pe aRartin every creer stele recentiolsiaronesiclelovereie Peter Lang 
(Cy mpiiiawcictrerererern stare eeersne socconbgand.6 Rene Riano 
tonorala(Honey,)s Parkers oicls)s «(oslo Edna Bates 
Racy Martina docs co see eticisie ae Louise Meyers 
David (Checkers) Graham........... Lynne Overman 
Orville Bryan) cassie seseleieleetate ot Robert Armstrong 
“bimothy (Pap) 2) Siailey.s seceleiiecerelo eens George McKay 
Gone barkees cance cerdaeuelneetonietecks Dodson Mitchell 
Sol: ‘Rrankenstein..00.%.5- esses William Mortimer 


@armencita we vac. spite aver Melee sates stevens Sidonie Espero 
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MaRRI ET AVM ALC ere aleicivielcre eleie eles ciauvert Edmund Elton 
Charles cblawkitisics execs cinss Mercer Templeton 


NRATIONIMERNOSG « vinidicicccle visselcicec ce sealer eine Cissie Sewell 
SROmMas te IsVONS...< oc « che -Charlie Yorkshire 
Estherea Blakes. ic:.sertets cic culate sistem vals ule Ottie Ardine 
‘ CHARACTERS IN BLUE-BIRD NUMBER 
COOMBE BAIT y acces .cis.s sides aac ae les Sidonie Espero 
UB GT VANE Ai iastervinie(s 6101s sis sivin ofarsleiein's eis Lucretia Craig 
de) BOSS OM IEE ODO Ie ear Harriet Gustin 
IWWeate ten aavekey tetccris stejelsia oceicie erelalieserciajunsiae Grace Elliott 
IUNEING BSS ooo Sneaeemou suo Koon bee Catherine Wilson 
INTRINS Sach oodadodnonpddMrGadoongo Helen Trainer 
CBiGebird) i iccks. oes ocise oe he Ones Cissie Sewell 
BE WEEE Ete cinets seis eetoin. aisle netics tee ere Mercer Templeton 


Act I,— Parkerstown, La. Act II—At New 
Orleans, La. Act III.—G. W. Parker’s Home, 
Staged by Bert French and Sam Forrest. 


David ( “Checkers” ) Graham, trying to reform 
after years spent in following the races, drifts into 
the small Louisiana village of Parkerstown, and falls 
in love with Honora (Honey) Parker, the daughter of 
the village banker. The girl’s father insists David 
can not have his daughter until he can produce $25,000 
cash. The boy leaves Parkerstown in search of the 
$25,000, after promising ‘“‘ Honey ”’ that whatever else 
he does he will not return to racing. A year later 
he is still drifting and out of funds. “ Honey” meets 
him at the races and suspects the worst, when Dave, 
in a last desperate effort to gather the $25,000, breaks 
his promise, pledges “ Honey’s” ring with a book- 
maker, and bets $1,000 on a horse named “ Honey 
Girl” at 25 to 1. He wins the money, returns to 
Parkerstown in time to save his future father-in-law’s 
bank from a threatened run and wins the girl. 


“NOT SO LONG AGO” 


A romantic comedy in three acts by Arthur Richman. 
Produced by Lee and J. J. Shubert at the Booth 
theater, New York, May 4, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


A Lamplighter. 2% '2/2/0,</0 +.» socseeess «--John Gray 
Syl Vial ueieiale vice cise la'e) sels s'e aie eeisele.e Margaret Mosier 
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Bilsieg Dover siete vcceclalsss oie crete aueelt el Eva Le Gallienne 
SA RODINS Ot ayy 70 e7s cise dle eis e(araforetels Thomas Mitchell 
Michaels Doveric.w sss 3:0 s0lp bale eres George H. Trader 
INES seb allatclasctutsiessls te «io tale ieyotenee tote nee oe Esther Lyon 
Ursilas Ballard aici cists eyecare avis enero tenatsta Beth Martin 
AES pt cavum ustcnehlie cietsca a Nias ed, Biers wR IS Mollie Adams 
Rosamiogd peGillapcetuelew sence eee ee Mary Kennedy 
Bilte:, Ballarditicwes.<5 tanedardees eter Sidney Blackmer 
Rupert atlancucles one. aa ets tele etapa Gilbert Douglas 


Prologue— A Street in New York. Act I— The 
Ballards’. Act II.—The_ Dovers’. Act III.— The 
Ballards’. Epilogue— A Street in New York. Time 
— The Early ’70’s. Staged by Edward Elsner. 


A romance of the ’70os in which Elsie Dover, the 
romantic daughter of a visionary inventor, “ pretends ” 
that she is having a desperate love affair with “ Billy ” 
Ballard, the aristocratic son of the house in which she 
is employed as a seamstress. She tells all the neighbor 
girls about it. Word reaches her father through one 
of Elsie’s jealous beaux of her “affair” with 
“ Billy; and the old gentleman takes steps to warn 
young “Billy” off. Thus is Elsie’s game of pretense 
exposed, but not until “ Billy” has decided that she 
is altogether a charming person and makes love to her 
in earnest. Thus her dream comes true in the last 
act. 


wit td Yb ao 


A musical farce in three acts adapted from a French 
vaudeville by Scribe. Book and lyrics by Harry 
B. Smith; music by Hugo Reisenfeld. Pro- 
duced by Stewart and Morrison at the 
Casino Theater, New York, May 


4, 1920. 
Cast of characters — 
first) Bridesmatd 1c 0.6. Riche ceaitavens Grace Hallam 
Parstss. Guest ces eeeaceer Sab er HOS ae Gladys Elliott 
Becond..Guects. noc st ccc nr te Ne Louise Hersey 
h Sitynd ROR Ae ROR ON UR RAY Gas he Oa Frances Grant 
WOMERSS cOhORt erase ioe cowie eee Raymond Oswald 
Philip ie hulleg skal ere sare eters Worthington Romaine 
VIG 1 ate esos kt ae ns ae Ra Plots Jeannette Wilson 
BGERNISE: Wate grelowtetervfara cose biatea ciate robes cuateisusre etelans Thy Daly 
Col. Ichabod Starkweather............. Eddie Garvie 
Mrs. Starkweather s/s... ceeae Gee «..-Josie Intropodi 


TOR PTICe rae coeeerinnec vaeuiser EASES Irving Beebee 


‘ 
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Many Starkweather. sissies salecies esis Georgia Hewitt 


Ame mNIe Dee tise ere e ce cco ecre Winter ines Frank Crumit 
Bettye bee relies ae usateleie sls Cae ieee Josephine Whittell 
TU ASOT MeO VE iors aicreisicivne'ass Waa w eine Vivienne Oakland 
Madame QO" Dool@sz iene es ac takes eGae Lucille Manion 
SER SP SSO 5 eee ER tT CN is Raymond Oswald 
CLG Wie tle ee ciate loinc nie Ges sae ec Mees Peter Mott 


Act I.— Exterior Bon Ton Hotel, Lenox, Mass: Act 
II.— Living Room of Betty’s Apartment, New_York 
City. Act III.— Exterior Betty’s Country Home, 
Ket Gardens, Long Island. Staged by David Ben- 
ne 


Betty Lee, a flirtatious actress, discovers an old 
sweetheart in Lenox, Mass., the day of his wedding. 
He seeks to keep her from ‘knowing he is to be! mar- 
ried, by pretending to be only the best man. The de- 
ception would have worked very well if the real best 
man had not rented the actress’s New York apart- 
ment for the use of the bride and groom. There all 
parties meet, seek and dodge each other for two more 
acts. 


OE SEN ICY & 


A farce comedy in three acts by Bide Dudley. Pro- 
duced by Theodore C. Deitrich at the Fulton 
Theater, New York, May 5, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


MORNING ATSOMiere We tere arse oie aielbiojeke: sisicasiekses Edwin Walter 
INET So CANSOM ceeei sista .w ules \oleieiole'e sce\n islets ore Jane Wheatley 
ONDIS. CAESOMGrteraisis 40.010 s/ s.¢eierel eras eleleieut Clay Carroll 
da GLOVE WC cactataie lsc oie oie cv eiaic-one siclarcighe Roland Hogue 
Aunt Annabelle Carson.............+:- Eva Condon 
Ue pO EE AIL CL chr ete aie o- Spiess eialsieoce iets Spencer Charters 
A eUry Se DOSWElUsatsvelerik.c's ofc: ois jacereletesionece Dallas Welford 
Lizzie O; Manley, 6 0g 5 ove ge baw oe Florence Carrette 


Acts I, II pl III.— The Living-Room of the Carson 
Summer House at Long Beach. Staged by Tom Wise. 


A stranger, unmistakably under the influence of 
liquor, the eighteenth amendment notwithstanding, 
drifts into a Long Beach house and insists upon re- 
maining. The new butler suspects he may be the 
master he has never seen and attempts to hide him. 
The family, fearful lest the inebriated one be dis- 
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covered by a prohibitionist aunt, aids in keeping the 
stranger out of sight until deception is no longer of any 
use. Then it transpires that the stranger is the newly 
acquired husband of the prohibitionist aunt, and is 
indulging his last spree. 


SHOOTLOOSE. 


A drama in three acts by Zoe Akins, adapted from 
“ For-get-me-not,” by Herman Merivale and F. 
C. Grove. Produced by George C. Tyler at 
the Greenwich Village Theater, New 
York, May Io, 1919. 


Cast of characters — 


Prince Malleotti........... +++ee+--Robert Casadesus 
IATCOmVieINeY, Jotecice miami eels clerchorolareicte Elizabeth Risdon 
Rose’ de “Brissac.... 05.21... ..< aietetantete Tallulah Bankhead 
ACEC OMe xscteyore « viv \eioiem (0c ais.nje oleic wieleiesicis eis ohn Webster 
Barratoivers ct seis octarse etentelaslaletateleetetetens O. P. Heggie 
Sir ‘Horace! Weelby: acer « os eleiesreraelsiere Norman Trevor 
Stephanie, Marquis de Mobhrivart..... Emily Stevens 
Lady, ePhyilish Nelson: ee sac re cieeis cia Lillian Brennard 


Act I.— The Late Afternoon of a Day in Early 
Spring. Act II.— The Next Afternoon. Act III.— 
After Dinner, That Evening. The Action of the Play 
Occurs in Mrs. Verney’s Apartment in a Palazzo in 
Rome. Staged by O. P. Heggie. 


Stephanie, Marquise de Mobhrivart, socially de- 
classee, determined to enjoy six weeks of respectability, 
forces Alice Verney, head of an exclusive English 
family, to accept her as a guest. Her hold upon the 
Verneys is gained through her threat to prove that her 
son was under age when he married Alice’s sister, 
Rose. The marquise’s conspiracy is highly success- 
ful until there arises in her path one Barrato, a Cor- 
sican whom she had on one occasion ordered thrown 
out of her husband’s gambling parlor in Paris. The 
presence of Barrato so frightens Stephanie she is glad 
to scamper back to London and leave the Verneys in 
peace. 
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RESPECT FOR RICHES” 


A comedy in four acts by William Devereaux. Pro- 
duced at the Harris Theater, New York, 
May II, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


Sir Robert Chesleigh............. William Devereux 
Sir) Guy Brampton’ <cccci. 5 ieicieiers ...George Giddens 
HUOUISTRETITS CIS ctr c-cisss/eiessvedsporetateto talon eeiere Fred Tiden 
MOUNIORICKET SS o otis oe c.cre ls aicler otetsleers Hamilton Christy 
Lady— Bramptoficc....s. 0.6 s+ stslalalersicheinicrs + Julia Stuart 
Brg He Cen y OMe ye7s sic clesareeclecsie cle cite Alexandra Carlisle 
Mes ALrInS Onin tacalesccrsierls aceite Lucile Watson 
Glare WALTINetON ies )arciec sie'scivlele Muriel Martin Harvey 
MMA Ly Batataratsl Stele) oxais s)avolaicier¢,e) sleiereietele Florence Malone 
PALO ZOE eiere ayes) vsrelcre cia vale es atesehe Nancy Lewis Waller 


Hiss, Louis La Bey 

Frank Bixby 

ets I_and II.— Room in Sir Guy Brampton’s 

Country Home on the Thames. Act III.— Room in 

Crozier Inn Act IV.—Same as Act I. Morning. 

Time — The Present 

Mrs. Kenyon, supposedly a wealthy widow, knows 
that she is facing bankruptcy, and that the moment her 
real financial condition is made public the friends who 
have fawned upon her out of respect for her money 
will desert her. In order to help a brother who is in 
trouble, it is necessary that she should maintain her 
position until she can charm a rich youth into marriage. 
Her conspiracy is discovered by a philosophical 
bachelor who long has loved her, and though he is 
partly responsible for the exposure of her schemes he 
makes honorable and sentimental amends by marrying 


her himself. 


SALL SOUL'S EVE” 


A domestic drama in. three acts by Anne Crawford 
Flexner. Produced by John D. Williams at the 
Maxine Elliott’s Theater, New York, May 


12, 1920. 

Cast of characters — A Ei 
li WET GALE isis! ais/o 7s 0s 0\e-vis siete afaiecare eines ola isher 
ee ES EE Re a ee ae Leland Chandler 
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Olivaaarkims died ci oreielee s adiel vias eitoras Anne Faystone 
ATE FL GALEN ach craiord eotie’s o-Sca a ereiei evens ipre Cyril Keightley 
ry Sandy McAlister... 3 30 cesu oe Clifford Dempsey 

Bdward.) Knox) ty Tite's cisves a) teleeccis Walter Kingsford 

INGE a Hes ais ois des elavelataie Sielarao'a iste eat aere wieiees Lola Fisher 

ROiii ss Liarlciniic c caceicecic es Geist aeeie dares 6 John Thorn 


RUAN cP a aAiesais ean aiaud acai w elo ele aieieier et aus Manabozho 

Ne 1h — Jim Heath’s Study. Act II.—The Nursery. 
All Souls’ Eve. Two Years Later. Scene 2— Jim 
Heath’s Study. Scene 3— The Nursery. Act III. 
— The Lanai of Jim’s Home on Mt. Tantalus Outside 
Honolulu. Place— Any Little Suburban Home. 
Time — Always. Staged Under the Direction of 
Homer Saint-Gaudens, 


Alison Heath, devoted to her husband and their in- 
fant son, is killed suddenly in an automobile accident. 
Norah, an Irish girl but recently landed in America, 
having wandered into the Heath home the day before 
the accident, is retained as the child’s nurse. A year 
later, on All Soul’s Eve, when, according to an Irish 
superstition, the souls of dead mothers return to the 
earth to see if their children are being well cared for, 
the soul of Alison Heath returns to find her baby 
dangerously ill with the croup and her husband a 
spiritless, drink-befuddled failure. She tries to get a 
spirit message across to them, but only the child 
recognizes her. This recognition, however, makes the 
“miracle” possible; the soul of the mother is then 
permitted to inhabit the body of Norah, the nurse, and 
remain on earth. Two years later the neighbors have 
remarked Norah’s likeness to the dead Mrs. Heath, 
but the reformed husband does not recognize it until 
the Irish girl threatens to leave. Then he asks her to 
stay on as his wife. 


“HIS CHINESE WIFE” 


A domestic drama in three acts by Forrest Halsey and 
Clara Beranger. Produced at the Belmont 
Theater, New York, May 17, 1920 

Cast of characters — 


FSrAL AOS UMS ALTING calc /choletavehelsiorelonals Frances Neilson 
Mrs, (Cormne iS turgis case eines nels Leah Winslow 
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POLS GPa ooh) i Sisiaie cite evo al Sisivsei store erase ..Vernon Brown 
Cecehay StungisilsA isc) s oven visitors ..-Doris Fellows 
Livingston Sturgis ..-Ethel Wright 
Rodney Sturgiss..........0% +. -Forrest Winant 
Mrs. Rodney Sturgis (Tea Flower)..Madeline Delmar 


ees Te 9S AO ea aR ee ...Laura Clairon 
Mrs. Maria Victoria Sturgis............. Mabel Burt 
Mrs. Caroline Stockton...... ..Jane Meredith 
Inspector Immigration Bureau..... eorge L. Brown 
AIOE RE ES cratitersticiettsel tae sec ere ule e Frederica, Going 


Act I— At the Old Sturgis Home, on Sturgis 
Street. Act II.— At the New House on Lorilard 
Boulevard. Act III].— Same as Act II. Small Cit 
Pies Jersey. Staged by Hal Briggs and Jack 

ite. 


Rodney Sturgis, member of an old and proud New 
Jersey family, is sent to the far east in the hope he 
will mend his dissipated ways. In China he is re- 
formed by a princess who finds him sleeping by the 
roadside. He marries the princess and brings her to 
America, where the Sturgises not only refuse to re- 
ceive her, but seek to force Rodney to divorce her. 
Their conspiracy, in which a former sweetheart of 
Rodney’s takes the lead, is threatened with success, 
until the young man suddenly awakes and, with the 
aid of his most loyal grandmother, saves his Chinese 
wife from committing hari kari and decides to return 
with her to China, where there is more happiness and 
less Christianity. 


“ AN INNOCENT IDEA” 


A farce in three acts by Martin Brown. Produced by 
Charles Emerson Cook at the Fulton Theater, 
New York, May 25, 1919 


Cast of characters — 
18 tatea (ed 345 0 Ae RE OO OS Robert Emmett Keane 
Ernest Geer........-+.-- ...Russell Fillmore 


Philomena Rose....... ..- Miriam Doyle 
Myrtilla Marne.......ssceeseeceeeers Helen Barnes 
Babys Dah etre eects: at0.0 .-. Antoinette Walker 
Bonnie Wing........-csessesssceeas Claire Whitney 


Mir Sey ord ccc 'sleid.o sss ose eee ole Edna Archer Crawford 
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Mi rs.q CASE atclslaveteln cis ioe 91> wiote,s lo sieiotato oi Florence Gerald 
Marnie i Fish. rc/.icieleld oles ols oielesiwie eles sez aera Rose Mintz 
Ghamiberiiatd iv. feca tasiciaters io piers slatete le etetaters Amy Ongley 
Masai COyleciite seravivic’s cis slateie nisioitte sil elalolesoee Sadie Duff 
IMTS5 Ise seine oi vies vce siete ain o/s etevcievs Elizabeth Alexander 
Mir she Tiitlosecce vtercicis ei avelulecleleleyercuernere Renee Johnson 
HlendersGn “Wingo « ..s,ccineesieis se e/eisisisice s Loral Lake 
Vector « ELOMe sisrsre'oi ale crelsvexelorotereraualoereiare Harold Howard 
Wi aiterinit cists cleie eittevoleictbistersiabalaysieiaetsaate Arthur Villars 
vel Tues Oyserecestterstth rose area tote votneya. ccegeselevee- vote Tete Teddy Hart 


Act I.— The Parlor of Ernest Geer’s Suite in the 
Battle Rapids Hotel. Act II.—Same as Act I. 
Act III.— The Corridor Outside of Ernest’s Door. 
Staged by Max Figman. 


Henry Bird, known as the wickedest man in Michi- 
gan, seeks to prove to certain delegates to the Bed 
trust convention, that reports of his wild ways are 
greatly exaggerated. He moves out of his own hotel 
apartment, where anything might happen, and takes 
lodgings with a highly respectable friend across the 
way. The experiences he has there, trying to escape 
the wild folk of farce, are even more incriminating 
than any he had had at home. But the soubrette be- 
lieves him when he promises her to reform. 


“SCANDALS OF 1920” 


A revue in two acts and sixteen scenes, book by Andy 
Rice and George White, music by George Gersh- 
win, lyrics by Arthur Jackson. Produced 
by George White at the Globe Theater, 

New York, June 7, 1920 


Principals engaged — 


Ann Pennington Lou Holtz 

La Sylphe Lester Allen 
Frances Arms George Bickel 
Ethel Delmar Jack Rose 

Ruth Savoy George Rockwell 
Myra Cullen Lloyd Garrett 
Peggy Dolan James Miller 
Christine Welford Lester O’Keefe 
Darry Welford Al Fox 

Sascha Beaumont Yerkes Happy Six 


James Steiger 
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“FALL AND RISE OF SUSAN LENOX” 


A melodramatic “ pilgrimage” in three acts and ten 
scenes, by George V. Hobart. Produced at 
the 44th Street Theater, New York by 
Lee and J. J. Shubert, June 9, 1919 


Cast of characters — 


George Warham............ ayetele intense Walter Walker 
IVEs See Wat NaI c-arere's:vicisis'sloleieieiers oe sie Anne Sutherland 
Ruth Wrarhain.-3..<.006 0s Nafalerornisteie Charline Thomas 
AERGEL yimimire0e asl ore niatecesicleys vy) a oleh os eicierere’ Marie Vernon 
NETIC INsiaisircicicieisiec crscets. srecciutoterctals Pelee iets Jane Williams 
SETS ciateeiace cio rln tus hehe aye ovens se oosterelarerere ate Gladys Dale 
Eta evamabpettiaisscislatorsl vole ais setnccoineccsio areas Justine Braun 
DNR AR Vai re ote crs sers s ajuteroisiclateiercl di eisverareie ane Eleanor Pendelton 
Sitsat een ox vai sj</s <reze cle aloaielvis eave le latocansterars Alma Tell 
SAMMY EIGUIES «0101 siaic:s1srers,e.cusle wralsieialeerete Harry Southard 
BBiomias AW PIGht. .\c-ficctsiclarcis sisiemreroiee.e.> Albert Sackett 
Kesiah Ferguson.........-. ...Grace Hampton 
Jeb Ferguson........ -Robert T. Haines 


Robert, Burlingham...- 3 cutee si iccwle eis Philip Lord 
Sasecry Tempest.... 3 

- Henry, Lyons 
. Douglas Cosgrove 
-Georginna Such 
-..Anna Straton 
Louis Mountjoy 


Jes 

Elbert Eshwell. 
Violet Anstruther. 
Mabel Connomora. 
Samuel Greenbrier 


Roderick - SpenCeL «ojos s:.cleleie oictesioiels ole ois Perce Benton 
j2ebiasce Sieeil EO Soha aenan OnUconaCoo aT Adin Wilson 
Glad y sities sialalasc.c 8's) o cle|sle eleroiets ovcraaiais Beatrice Noyes 
IWACEOS as iie sPelel sicistolare cietelthavelststatetetstey stele Clara Burton 
BittaieDcasheaty steletcislcistanisisiietetsterres erie ners Marie Jepp 
AVE car leone ea visi clove loverasscsherneleieerereiere ohalete Irene Matthews 
EGG eU RR aye tapas lo iecacovee's.sie. sveis iim oho aneseteyarepeters James Wolf 
SS Riahe law ke => IMOrriSels\s «1+ «/sc:e:o.eelelele-<iere Paul Stewart 
SArHey Meter ou vc ¢ oie bien sis. ciaiselaieen eae John Abbot 
Otay ict tate leraie ie ole :o: olsilete taxelsatenate, « theletaveus! oy= Isabel Grey 
INGE Grd COR 1 leis o) sais so clareiareis clsisiefeleiaicts Edward Talbot 
PAS Vici epetalsiatalaie/«) (ole sielsielershejerakelsielafereie Milicent Sharpe 


Act I.— Geo. Warham’s Home, Sutherland, Ind. 
Act II.— Jeb Ferguson’s Farm. Act III—A ‘‘ Show 
Boat” on the Ohio River; at the Entrance to a 
Park in Cincinnati; in Mrs. Marshall’s Boarding 
House; in the Park; the Display Room in Spencer’s 
Department Store. Act IV.— Drawing Room in 
Roderick Spencer’s Home. 


Susan Lenox, a “child of sin” brought up by the 
George Warhams, trusts Sam Wright and is deceived. 
Her foster father, thinking to save her honor, forces 
her to marry Jeb Ferguson, a hard-drinking farmer. 
Susan runs away, joins a theatrical troupe on a Missis- 
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sippi river “ show boat,” later makes her way to Cin- 
cinnati, where she suffers poverty until her true worth 
is recognized by Roderick Spencer, the rich proprietor 
of a department store. Marrying Roderick she is in a 
position to tell the Warhams, and the world, to go 
hang. 


WHERE AND WHEN THEY WERE BORN 


Adams, Maude... :.3<. Salt Lake City, Utah. .1872 
Adelaide, Le Petite...... Conoes, YN SY ices suas 1890 
mdlen, Violas 0. cadi cvs PADaA Hie Gon he si aus 1869 
Anglin, Margaret....... Ottawa, Canada ...... 1876 
Arbuckle, Maclyn....... CXS 3. )c) Geen eer 1867 
PAEAESS, COPE ia) os, Wks London, England ..... 1868 
Aiwenl, Royse se foes ea Syracise,. NeiVes nce 1880 
PNB ORUNIA oo ue 8 cacao ce Hamilton, Ont oouacan 1869 
SSSUIMCT 1 PAY fy sacs 3253 Los Angeles, Calif. ...1893 
Bacon, Frank.......... Calitornigag .\ 0. c20cceue, 1865 
Barrymore,.John........ Philadelphia, Pa... 1883 
Barryinore, ‘Ethel =........ Philadelphia, Paz. ss: 1880 
Barrymore, Lionel...... London, England ..... 1878 
tes DIARCNE. ks 2'ss ss Portland, Ores. tien 1873 
Barpee. hichatd.. 2.6... 
eidu, Georges... 6... San Francisco, Calif. ..1873 
PES! INOTO Se wieteias d9.0-Fs Milwaukee, Wis. ...... 1880 
Peiascto, | Davidiniit <. «x3 San Francisco, Calif. ..1862 
Beecher, Janetiij. cis. +. Chicago, Turie,., ace tande 1884 
Bennett, Richard........ Cass County, Ind... 20.1872 
Bennett; Wilda. ........ Asbury Park, N. J.....1899 
MPOTUATO, (OAM: pisces vs Birmingham, England. .1863 
Binney, Constance...... Philadelphia; Pav... ..0; 
Bingham, Amelia....... Hickvillé, Ohio nc... 1869 
Blinn, Holbrook.......; San Francisco, Calif. ..1872 
Brady, William A....... San Francisco, Calif. . . 1865 
BAC AMEE yg she sisi ois 5 « Newer ¥ Otkeite iets nibs 1896 
Brian, Donald. oe. sss St. John’s Newfound- 
Lande oe tore ies 1880 
Brooks; Vireinia Fox....New York ..ic.0c48 1893 
Parke,” Billies. ous 6... Washington ......... 1886 
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Cantor shddess ncn ae se New. Vork #255 paras ce 
Carlisle, Alexandra...... Yorkshire, England .. 
Carles iichata aunts wr Somerville, Mass. ...1871 
Cawthorn, Joseph....... New eYorkc.. cape 1868 
Grate, Tita ss Peas Gee es Washington, D; C..30. 1897 
Clarke, Marguerite...... CICINHAT es a ene als 1887 
Chatterton, Ruth. ....... New (York Cty". 375 1893 
Coghlan, Rose. 20. <i4%'.. Petersboro, England ..1850 
Cohan, George M,...... Providence, R. I. ....1878 
Collier, Constance... ... Windsor, England ....1882 
Collier,“ William... ....; New York City ....3.; 1866 
Collinse-7 Patricia: .2. 7... Dublin, ireland 2 aa 1894 
Conroy, 7 atank ewer as London, England ... 
Corthell Herbert. 322: Boston, Mass. ........ “1875 
Courtenay, William..... Worcester, Mass. ....1875 
Courtleigh, William..... Guelph, Ont. are eek cee 1867 
Cowles ,anes ours ins tes Boston, Massy. = vests 1890 
Crane, William: H....-.): Leicester, Mass... s.. 3. 1845 
Crothers,Rachel., 3... 25.. Bloomington, Ill. ..... 
Crosman, Henrietta..... Wheeling, W. Va. ....1865 
DalyyAtnold.), cases we New York? i. Jee.) ane 1875 
Dawn, (Hazel. 2 eee Ogden, ) Utalveys2 ie 1891 
Day Editi. ye nee . .Minneapolis, Minn. ....1899 
De Angelis; Jefferson... : San ef rancisco*.. +)... 1859 
Dent, | Glace ose. ee Sts Paul, Minn.) oe. ee 1880 
De, Belleville; (Frederies: belgium +. osx ee 1857 
De Cordaba. seers cts NewrVerk. 2.Gemwe re 1881 
Dickson, Dorothy....... Chicago, Ih apa scree 
Dinehart,. Alan joes Missoula, Mont. ...... 1889 
Ditrichstein, -Ibeo. 3S... ae Temesbar, Hungary ..1865 
Dixey, lenrys 8 tee ois ie Boston, “Mass: s22..47 1859 
Dodson, Johm Es. .s.)c00 London <<). tne. 1857 
Donnelly, Dorothy Agnes.New York ........... 1880 
Dressler} Marie ors oi4 33 Canadas <tc. ees otee 1869 
De Wie LOUISE... 1.0 slecomte ry News Sock cect ore tee 1884 
Drew. ns) OMNs Whence Philadelphia," Pasecris 1853 


Hona;: Pama Ain cataaers Pnetane yok eee ote 1875 


‘ 
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Fagels, Jeanne. ....<... Iansas: City: asics). 1892 
Edeson, Robert......... Baltimore, Md. ...... 1868 
Eddinger, Wallace...... Neve ork” Glam rk 1883 
Elliott, Maxine......... Rockland, Mei... ... 1871 
Dltinge, Julian ce. si..ds Boston;s Wass: est. 1883 
Emerson, John... .)..<. Sandiuskyo Osc sos saeus 1874 
St) Salt Woe Sidney, Australia ..... 

Lg UES eos Cees hn Memphis, Tennessee ..1885 
Fairbanks, Douglas...... Wenver, Colo:\+seae.t 1883 
Barnum, Dustin. ........ Hampton Beach, N. H..1875 
Farrar, Geraldine.......Melrose, Mass. ...... 1883 
Faversham, William..... Poland is yc weet. 1868 
Perouson, Elsie.a....... Newey ork... ease ioe 1885 
Paelds: Lewis... oc... : NewaY.OCk i. 6 Jcrebt tos 1867 
Piahers ola. ns. bk. a Chicago Ta ene ars 1892 
Fiske, Minnie Maddern. New Orleans ......... 1867 
Frohman, Daniel....... sandusky, Ohio»). 2.) 1850 
Fulton, Maude......... Sil Ouise Node ose oe 1883 
ete aCe, eo ss sss New. York Cityiae, 1880 
Gillette, William........ Hartford, Conn. ..... 1856 
Gillmore, Margola...... Einotand save cure « otek I9OI 
US BEES Bees OC Ogee ae aaa Alleshany, (Pascua ies 1874 
Glendinning, Ernest..... Ulverston, Eng,...... 5. 1884 
Hlackett;- James .K......- Canada ties gisnen cents 1869 
Haines, Robert T....... Muncie, Ind. ........ 1870 
Eiale; ouise: Closser. .. .Chicago,/ Ill)... 0. ces 1872 
Hampden, Walter....... Broadly NY oie sone 1879 
MEATOS LIEICZE sa cigan! «le. « Budapest, Hungary ...1891 
Howland, Jobyna....... Denver, Coldest heres 

Pinyes HiGlen ces... Washington ......... 1902 
Hedman, Martha....... Sweden ieee ok a ett 

Heming, Violate. ......<.. Leeds, England ...... 

Herbert, Victorc........- Dublin, Ireland ...... 1859 
Herne, Chrystal: ........ Boston Masset ae. 1883 
Fiolmes, Taylor, ...... Newark, INE ass sae 1872 
Popper DeWolf..........- INC W OTE oiirccs axentniath 1858 


Hilhard, Robert S....... NeW Ori aavele scant 1860 
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Biull: en gy ses soi ts caren Leuisvile; Kyo soi 1893 
Hitchcock, Raymond....Auburn, N. Y. ....... 1870 
Hodee,: William, 05.2% Albion,- No Vain ee 1874 
Hopper, Edna Wallace..San Francisco ....... 1874 
Huban, Eileen... 28: Loughrea, Ireland. ....1895 
Illington, Margaret..... Bloomington, Ill. ..... 1881 
devine; ;lsabelscs ceo. oe Bridgeport, Conn. ....1870 
Tewiny Mayo: 5.). paces: Toronto, Canada® a... 1862 
fants Elsie. wings. eee Delaware, OL 2 eas 1889 
GIBSON SAL.) asanass is eiats Washington, D. C. ....1883 
Mauch, Bertha a eh.ccse: Lemberg, Poland .:.3° 
iSehy,-Marcoty x... nie Biverpoobe y ..k3 Ate 1895 
Iolker, ELenry: ss eacn Berlin, Germany. siz 1874 
Kearie;: Doris e550. ns Michivan i323 332,eseae 1885 
Kosta, - Tessaic Fs. 205 Chicago 5.4 75 eee 1895 
Lackaye, Wilton........ Witeiiiani%..5. 2.taee 1862 
Lawrence, Margaret..... Tréenton,a NJ 2 aeee 1894 
LeGaltienne, Eva. so... << London, England ..... 
REWNS, “NGAs be Ge ree st News \VYork vk einee 1871 
Mack, Andrew.......... Boston, ‘Mass. i 28.5% 1863 
MacKellar, Helen....... Canadas): untes. eee 
Mann; )0UIS. ck Newt York Gity# 22073 1865 
Mantell, Robert B...:. <2 Ayrshire, Scotland ....1854 
Marinoff,’ Fania...::..% IRUSSIASE SS an tes Oe 
Marlowe, Julia...:..... Caldbeck, England ....1865 
McIntyre, Frank........ Ann Arbor, Mich. ...1879 
MeRae. Drucey. is ane London, England ..... 1864 
Miller, . Henry: 2.2.0... LOndom si: 5 eee 1859 
Miller, Marilynn........ Dayton; Ohio 269o5..58 1900 
Moores, Clara. scGun Omaha; Nebris seetese. 1897 © 
Nazimova,: Mme?iic. css. Yalta, Crimea, Russia.1879 
Olcott, “Chaunceys.. 2... Providence, R. I. ....1862 
Ouver bo Nantes e 6 Oakland, Calif veal cnes 1875 
O’Ramey, Georgia...... Mansheld, ‘Op G24 ve 1886 
Darter, eanor saw vee Towaseis atts. 0 el eats ere 1890 
Pennington, Ann........ Philadelphia; Pa. ...2. 1898 


Post, Guy. Bates arises seattle, Washi. ues 1875 


\ 
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Rambeau, Marjorie..... San Francisco, Calif... .1884 
Richman, Charles....... ENICAPO, EE Petar tees 1870 
Reed, Mlorence2<<..8 3. Philadelphia, Pas... 1883 
Bt ta nChe ys. Z-5:c05 Boston, Masse. 1.45.7. 1876 
Raeard. AMY oes oy sass Boston,-Massiis es veins 1880 
Roberts, Theodore...... San Francisco, Calif. ..1861 
mOnsOn, Wide. So ss PuaStiala icc wea es 1868 
Rassell Annie. 0. 3... Ever pael cots aes oe 1864 
Ross, Lhomas W...2... Boston Masso ova, 1875 
Mepesen. Lillian... 3.5.0.5 Clinton, Towa. ..2..%% 1860 
panaerson, Julia. S50.) Springfield, Mass. ....1887 
os ME Oe 24 ee aa a Ais oe ar Merge rerenca GLA 1879 
Pt AAO EN vintn ge sia 6 3 Ereland ire ca teen oa ee 1866 
Selwyn, Udear...o0..... Cinemnatiy ©. ni ieee 1875 
eneanon, Me. so. «cis. Cambridge, Mass. ..... 1867 
Mra IROSC ie cc's avs cise Montreal, Canada ..... 1872 
mmerer tS... a. es Cambridgeport, Mass.. .1857 
Graft, rances... 2. s. Oneonta = Nie YF ee 1886 
Sothern, Edward H..... New Orleans, La. ....1864 
ce, 21) are 6 ta ee Wellington, Kan. ..... 1877 
Taliaferro, Mabel....... DOW SYsOL Ke sia eacena btece's 1887 
Waliaterro, .Rdith....... New AV OP es 24 soar 1892 
baylor, Laurette.......- New: ¥ orki~.,c0002 53m 1884 
ti PMS ds. ss Deletes » sANCW. VOLK) areas ae eb 1892 
ea OUVes 4s Seat). New Yorks.) adits oe 1894 
Thomas, Augustus...... St Louis, Mor; «25.2% 1859 
Thomas, John. Charles... Baltimore, Md........ 1887 
Tobin, Genevieve....... New Ork iain oasis IQOI 
Opin, Vivialls odes... New PV ork se ne 1903 
MIGIer; SIOneYy. <0 ais). 5 6 ~' Warrensburg, Mo. ....1874 
PES MASEMESE acess, « < 0's Wenver) COMM ane an 1890 
‘Tynan, Brandon.......: Dublin Trelandro.%. 1879 
Rie LEUOTE ia ake sa: «'>' New Ulm, Minn....... 1897 
Warfield, David........ San Francisco, Calif. . .1866 
Valentine, Graces. .'..... Indianapolis, Ind. ..... 1892 
Whiteside, Walker...... Logansport, Ind....... 1869 


Wilson, Francis: ......- Philadelphia, Pa. ..... 1854 
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Winant, Forrest... 2 New VoOrk ue ee nee 1888 
WISE DOM IAS, Saree was Bnvland ort. seco wee 1865 
Wivcherley, Margaret... “Ee neland’. 1.06 oleae 1883 
NWVioedts Peggy: aetna Philadelphia, ;Pay7t 3a 1893 
Wyndham, Olive.’....... Cincage titers es see 1886 


Yaeeteid; Florence, Ira. Chicago ILM s. 4.3 ee 1867 


PROMINENT STAGE PEOPLE WHO HAVE 
DIED 


(June .15, 1919-June 15, 1920) 


George Primrose, minstrel, 68. Died San Diego, Cal., 
July 23, 1919. 

Oscar Hammerstein, impresario, 67. Born Berlin, 
Germany ; died New York, Aug. 1, 1919. 

R. Leoncavallo, composer, 64. Died Rome, Italy, 
Aug. 9, 1919. 

Harry A. Lee, old-time manager, 76. Born San Fran- 
cisco; died Atlantic City, N. J., Aug. 2, 1919. 
Adalina Patti, prima donna, 77. Died Craig-y-nos, 

Wales, Sept. 27, 1919. 

A. T. Ringling, circus man, 57. Died Oak Ridge, 
BN hie OCt.: 21. 

H. B. Irving, eldest son the late Sir Henry Irving, 50. 
Died London, Oct. 17, 1919. 

Effie Ellsler, actress, 97. Played in support of Char- 
lotte Cushman, Edwin Forrest and Clara Morris. 
Died Nutley, N. J., Dec. 12, 1919. 

Ethan M. Robinson, vaudeville manager, 47. Died 
New York, Dec. 3, 1919. 

Cleofonte Campanini, impresario, 60. Director Chi- 
cago Opera Company. Born Parma, Italy; died 
Chicago, IIl., Dec. 19, 1919. 

Pauline Hall, comic opera star, 60. Died Yonkers, 
New York, Dec. 29, 1919. 

Frank Pixley, composer, 53. Born Richfield, O.; 
died San Diego, Cal., Dec. 31, 1919. 

Nat C, Goodwin, actor, 63. Born Boston, Mass. ; died 
New York, Jan. 31, 1920. 
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Shelley Hull, actor, 35. Born Louisville, Ky.; died 
New York, Jan. 14, 1920. 

Ermeti Novelli, Italian tragedian, 69. Died Rome, 
Italy, Jan. 30, 1920. 

Reginald De Koven, composer. Born Middletown, 
Conn,; died Chicago, IIl., Jan. 16, 1920. 

Hiram (“ Hi”) Henry, minstrel, 76. Died New York, 
Jan. 30, 1920. 

Maude Powell, violinist, 51. Died Uniontown, Pa., 
an. 8, 1920. 

Deshler Welch, dramatic critic and founder Theater 
Magazine, 65. Died Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 7, 1920. 

Anson Phelps Pond, playwright, 71. Died New 
York, Jan. 22, 1920. 

Bessie Abbott, prima donna, 42. Died New York, 
Feb. 9, 1920. 

Rudolph Aronson, composer, 62. Died New York, 
Feb. 4, 1920. 

Lew Benedict, minstrel, 80. Born Buffalo, N. Y., 
died New York, Feb. 13, 1920. 

Gaby Deslys, French comedienne, 36. Born Mar- 
seilles, France; died Paris, Feb. 11, 1920. 

Frederick Hallam, comedian, 60. Of the team of 
Hallam and Hart. Born Montreal, Canada; died 
New York, Feb. 29, 1920. 

Walter N. Lawrence, manager, 62. Died Bronxville, 
N. Y.} Feb: 28, 1920: 

Richard Harlow, comedian. Famed as a female im-’ 
personator in Rice’s “ Evangeline,” ‘ 1492,” etc. 
Died New York, Feb. 19, 1920. 

William E. Meehan, comedian, 35. Born New York; 
died New York, March 23, 1920. 

Bonnie Thornton, vaudeville comedienne, 47. Born 
New York; died New York, March 13, 1920. 
Charles H. Yale, manager, 64. Produced ‘“ The 
Devil’s Auction,” etc. Died Rochester, N. Y., 

March 23, 1920, 
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Sam Sothern, actor, 55. Brother of E. H. Soth- 
ern. Born England; died Los Angeles, March 21, 
1920. 

Sidney Drew, comedian, 55. Brother of John Drew. 
Died New York, April 9, 1920. 

Imre Kiralfy, producer, 75. Famed as the producer 
of spectacles. Died London, April 27, 1920. 
Marjorie Benton Cooke, writer and monologist, 44. 

Died Manila, P. I., April 26, 1920. 

Lillie E. Wilkinson, comedienne, 79. Gained fame 
as the most successful of the Topsies in “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” Born England; died Worcester, 
Mass., April 10, 1920. 

George P. Goodale, dramatic critic, 77. Died Detroit, 
May 7, 1920. 

Frank Carter, comedian, 32. Died in automobile ac- 
cident near Grantville, Md., May 9, 1920. 

David Kessler, Jewish tragedian, 61. Born Russia; 
died New York, May 14, 1920. 

Hal Reid, playwright, 60. Died Red Bank, N. J., 
May 22, 1920. 

Clifton Crawford, comedian, 45. Born Edinburgh, 
Scotland ; died London, June 3, 1920. 

Gabrielle Rajane, French comedienne, 63. Born 
Paris; died Paris, June 14, 1920. 
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THE SEASON IN PARIS 


By Leon StTouz 
Paris Dramatic Correspondent, Chicago Tribune 


According to one French dramatic critic no one could 
reasonably expect good plays to be produced in Paris 
this year with the world’s greatest play being acted 
daily in opposition. 

He was referring to the Peace Conference as the 
opposition. There is no denying that the Conference 
has had its moments and there is also no denying that 
the Paris stage has from an artistic standpoint had a 
sorry season indeed. Yet if you ask the manager of 
any one of Paris’ sixty theaters he will assure you that 
seldom has his theater enjoyed a more prosperous 
years, despite a doubling in prices. The best theaters 
now get from 18 to 25 francs for their orchestra 
seats, which, at the rate of exchange latterly pre- 
vailing, amounts to about $1.50 to $2. 
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There were two brief interruptions in the season 
resulting from strikes, both of which ended in com- 
promises. The coal shortage also interfered somewhat 
with playgoing but the interference was not serious. 

From this rather dreary summary I turn to the plays 
themselves. Of these probably the one of widest in- 
terest to Americans as such was Eugene Brieux’ new 
work “ Les Americains Chez Nous ” (“ The Americans 
in Our Midst”), which, I am told, is to be produced 
by Leo Ditrichstein in New York. During the win- 
ter it has occupied a prominent place in the reper- 
toire of the Odeon, the subsidized theater of the Latin 
Quarter. A young American officer is stationed dur- 
ing the war on the run-down estate of an old French 
family. His American sense of business management 
is placed at the service of his hosts, among whom 
is his fiancée. There are troubles with the hired hands 
which the American adjusts rather ruthlessly, but all 
goes on more or less serenely until the son of the 
family announces he is going to America to marry 
a Red Cross girl, whom he met during the war. 

Indeed, he is not, replies the family. This can 
never be. Here he was born and here he must re- 
main to carry on the traditions of his race. 

There is a deal of talk and it is ended by the Ameri- 
can captain taking his French fiancée to America and 
the Red Cross girl and the son remaining on the 
somewhat mouldy French estate. The detail of the 
play develops the thesis that the French are a con- 
servative, beauty-loving people, whereas the Ameri- 
cans are a restless, forceful people. 

The American soldier has also appeared frequently 
on other stages, especially, as might be expected, in 
the revues, where he has been everything from a model 
of dashing ball-room propriety to an instructor of 
apaches in American methods of highway robbery. It 
is interesting to contrast this new stage American with 
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the old one seen somewhat earlier in the season in 
the revival of “The Hawk” under its French title, 
“ L’Epervieu.” This pre-war: American was simply 
a brisk Yankee, full of money and hard, rather too 
hard, common sense, but the newer Yank is a man of 
infinite resource — and little soul. 

Paris theater-goes have not forgotten the Yanks, 
though they will persist in calling them Sammies. Nor 
has the war been forgotten. The play which probably 
was the most sensational of the year was “La Cap- 
tive,” produced at the Theatre Antoine, which is 
Paris’ art theater, under Gemier’s direction. “La 
Captive” is by Charles Méry and it is frankly an anti- 
war play. No higher tribute to the French sense of 
artistic liberty could be paid than to record that this 
production, which I am convinced, would have been 
refused a permit in any American city, ran for three 
months in Paris at the very time when the Peace Con- 
ference was holding its daily meetings at the Quai 
D’Orsay. 

“La Captive” is the story of a mother who lives in 
an imaginary neutral country between two equally 
imaginary states at war. The play opens as war is 
declared. Now this woman has been twice married, 
once to a citizen of one of the belligerent nations and 
the second time to a citizen of the other. By each 
of her marriages she has had two children. The son 
of her first marriage has already joined the colors, and 
the first act presents the conflict between the mother 
and the two sons of her second marriage, both of 
whom are eager to volunteer. She pleads earnestly 
with them. What is there for them to gain? What 
cause are they fighting for worth the risk? How can 
their little contribution do any good? They belong 
to her, not to their father’s country. Did she bear 
them in pain that they should go out to kill other men’s 
sons and be killed themselves ? 
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The sons pay as little attention to the mother’s pleas 
as sons usually do in war time, and rush out to join the 
somewhat theatrical drums beating in the distance. 
“Oh, the madness of men!” cries the tortured mother 
and the curtain falls. 

What I cannot convey by this bare recital is the 
simulated physical suffering of the captive, the mother, 
as she sees the arguments she knows to be the very 
truth — whatever we may think of them — utterly 
ignored by those sons of hers, obsessed by notions of 
duty and glory. 

The play doesn’t end there, though it might. As 
they story proceeds, we see the daughter, the only child 
remaining, also answering the call of patriotism. She 
leaves not only her mother, but her fiancée as well, to 
return to her father’s land. But before she goes the 
French audience gets what it came for, a debate. The 
girl’s uncle, a white-whiskered patriot, has come to 
claim her for his country’s service as a nurse. He 
meets at her home a professor, the father of her fiancée. 
Now this professor is a Sermon-on-the-Mount, if not 
a League-of-Nations internationalist and he has it out 
with the uncle who, as noted above, is a good deal of a 
chauvinist. It is the clash of ideas that the books on 
French drama tell you about; and the audience has a 
party. It is all to M. Méry’s credit that he has played 
fair in the debate and stated each man’s case as well 
as he could. That enables about two-thirds of the or- 
chestra and a fraction of the galleries to applaud the 
uncle to the echo; and two-thirds of the galleries and 
one-third of orchestra to shout and stamp as the 
professor scores for internationalism. The cheering 
fairly broke up the play on the opening nights and 
I have no doubt accounted in a measure for the play’s 
success. 

As the debate improved, the drama almost went to 
pieces, but it recovered for a moment in the last act, 
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when the war was over and the two surviving sons 
who had fought on opposite sides, return home, one 
crippled, the other blinded. There is a terrific and 
pathetic scene when they meet and the blind one sinks 
into a chair as the lame one stumbles out. He has 
almost reached the door when the hobbling noise of 
his going pentrates the mind of the blind boy. 

“Where,” he asks listlessly, “did you get it?” 

“ At Hill 102,” the lame lad responds. They had 
both been there and suffered the same tortures. The 
common experience reconciles them, and the final cur- 
tain descends on the hope, if, alas, not the dawn, of 
universal brotherhood. 

M. Méry who wrote “La Captive” has written.a 
number of pieces which have been acted at the Grand 
Guignol, Paris’ theatrical chamber of horrors. I do 
not at the moment recall any of his plays which were 
done there this year where much the best productions 
have been revived adaptations from Poe. “ The Fall 
of the House of Usher” left a good deal to be desired 
to one who had the original in mind; but for horror, 
physical horror, I commend you to the Grand Guignol 
version of “ The System of Dr. Goudron.” 

Of lighter plays we have, of course, had any num- 
ber, some of which will be sent overseas sooner or 
later, though they will have to be cleaned up consider- 
ably. I doubt if New York’s chaste policemen will 
permit three women to undress and climb into bed 
right in front of everybody in the course of one eve- 
ning’s entertainment, as they do in one of our revues, 
and I know they won’t stand idly by while the com- 
panions of these three undress and climb in alongside, 
especially when it is recalled that Frenchmen persist, 
even on the stage, in wearing blue underwear and sus- 
penders. 

Rare among the lighter plays, partly because there 
was no undressing in it but especially because it was 
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in the best French comedy tradition, was “‘ Le Denseur 
de Madame” by M. Armont and Jacques Bousquet. 
It is a comedy trifle built about the theme that the 
devotees of the “new” dances are true devotees and 
therefore have no time for another love, be it husband, 
lover or friend. The central character is Huguette 
Chavelin who has all three, but time for none of them. 
She spends her afternoons and evenings and some of 
her mornings with her dancing partner, a professional. 
Here is the dancing man to the life. He is by no 
means pretty and, except when dancing, he is awk- 
ward. Always he is stupid. Huguette dances with 
him until the pleasures of dancing, despite her pro- 
ficiency, begin to be exhausted and there is a suspicion 
that the home life is calling her. The play ends as 
she announces that she is giving up dancing forever 
and agreeing to an engagement with her lover for 5 
o'clock the next afternoon. She has broken dozens of 
such appointments in the interest of the fox-trot be- 
fore; but this one she is going to keep. : 

So much for the story. It gains much by the ex- 
pertness of its handling by its author. I believe there 
is a future for “Le Danseur de Madame” in Amer- 
ica, provided the interest in dancing holds out until 
it can be worked over. Its title, by the way, is an 
echo of the title of the preceding success “Le Bon- 
heur de ma Femme,” at the same smart little theater. 

Toward the close of the season, Paris saw a new 
Arabian Nights play presented under Gemier’s direc- 
tion at the Champs Elysees. This theater may be 
remember by the A. E. F. as the Y. M. C. A.’s magnifi- 
cent playhouse on the Avenue Montaigne. Gemier 
is to France what Max Reinhardt is to Germany but 
“Tes Mille et Une Nuits ” is not to be considered with 
“Sumurun.” The story is built around the Sheerazade 
incident. The sultan finds moral iessons in her tales 
of Ali-Baba and Sinbad and retracts his order of 
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execution. Whatever the Arabian Nights are, they 
are not 4sop’s Fables. The play failed, but not in 
its pictures. The dancing and the costuming were be- 
yond praise. 

The revues this year have been far more daring 
than even Paris has known. The game is simply to 
shock and there are no rules. Thus Act I of the 
present piece at the Folies Bergere, “L’Amour en 
Folie!” concludes with—JI give you my word — the 
crucifixion of three of the chorus girls. In the sec- 
ond act the smoking-room story which begins, “A 
traveling man went into a farm house one night because 
there was no place else to go in the rain” is enacted 
with more detail than humor and the finale is built 
around three naked women. I didn’t see even the 
traditional beads. 

An interesting novelty for Paris is to be staged 
during the summer months at the Antoine. It is a 
French version of “ Male and Female ” which, quaintly 
enough, is entitled “ L’Admirable Crichton!” 
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